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PREFACE. 


Aristotle is the most voluminous, and generally deemed 
the most obscure, of all the Orcek writers of classic 
antiquity. His im{>erfcct yet copious remains, which are 
now rather admired than read, and which were formerly 
much read and little understood, still naturally arrange 
themselves in the minds of those capable of digesting 
them, under their original form of an encyclopedia of 
science; in many parts of which the author’s labotirs are, 
doubtless, excelled by those of modem philosophers ; while 
in other parts, and those of the most im|X)rtant nature, his 
intellectual exertions remain hitherto unrivalled. It seemed 
high time, therefore, to draw the line between those writings 
of the Stagirite which still rperit the most serious attention 
of the modern reader, and those of which the perusal is 
superseded by more accurate and more complete informa¬ 
tion, This line I have presumed to draw in the present 
work, by endeavouring to the best of my abilities to trans¬ 
late the former perspicuously and impressively, while I 
contented myself with giving a distinct and comprehensive 
analysis of the latter. 

The “Ethics to Nicomachus and the Politics” ought 
never to have been disjoined, since they are considered 
by Aristotle himself as forming essential parts of one and 
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the same work; which, as it was the last and principal 
object of his studies, is of all his performances the longest, 
the best connected, and incomparably the most interesting. 
The two treatises combined constitute what he calls his 
practical, philosophy; an epithet to which, in comparison 
with other works of the same kind, they will be found 
peculiarly entitled. In the Ethics the reader will see a full 
and satisfactory delineation of the moral nature of man, 
and of the discipline and exercise best adapted to its 
improvement. The Philosopher speaks with commanding 
authority to the heart and affections through the resistless 
conviction of the understanding. His morality is neither 
on the one hand too indulgent, nor on the other impractic¬ 
able. His lessons are not cramped by the narrow spirit of 
system, nor perverted by its wildness; they are clear 
inductions, flowing naturally and spontaneously from a 
copious and pure source of well-digested experience. 

According to the Stagirite, men are and always have 
been not only moral and social, but also political animals; 
in a great measure dependent for their happiness and per¬ 
fection on the public institutions of their respective 
countries. The grand inquiry, therefore, is, what are the 
different arrangements that have been found, under given 
circumstances, practically most conducive to these main and 
ultimate purposes ? This question the Author endeavoured 
to answer in his “ Politics,” by a careful examination of two 
hundred systems of legislation, many of which are not any¬ 
where else described; and by proving how uniformly, even in 
political matters, the results of observation ^nd experiment 
conspire with and confirm the deductions of an accurate aim 
full theory. In this incomparable work the reader will per¬ 
ceive “ the genuine spirit of laws ” deduced from the specific 
and unalterable distinctions of governments; and with a 
small effort of attention may discern not only those dis¬ 
coveries in science unjustly claimed by the vanity of modem 
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writers,* but many of those improvements in practice 
erroneously ascribed to the fortunate events of lime and 
chance in these latter and more enlightened ages. The 
same invaluable treatise discloses the pure and perennial 
spring of all legitimate authority; for in AristotIe*s ** Politics,’^ 
and HIS oft/y, government is placed on such a natural and 
solid foundation, as leaves neither its origin incompre¬ 
hensible, nor its stability precarious : and his conclusions, 
had they been well weighed, must have surmounted or 
suppressed those erroneous and absurd doctrines which 
long upheld de.spotism on the one hand, and those equally 
erroneous and still wilder supjx)sitions of conventions and 
compacts, which have more recently armed popular fury on 
the other. 

But our Author^s principles and doctrines will speak 
convincingly for themselves. The intention of this Preface 
is merely to explain the plan and object of the present per¬ 
formance, which, besides giving a translation of Aristotle*s 
practical philosophy, contains a new analysis of his specu¬ 
lative works. I'his addition appeared the more necessary, 
because the Stagirite’s intellectual system is so compactly 
built, and so solidly united, that its separate parts cannot 
be completely understood unless the whole be clearly com¬ 
prehended. The writings here translated stand indeed 
more detached and more independent than almost any 
other; yet, without the aid of the prefixed “Analysis,”., 
even the Bthicl and Politics would require frtjquent, almost 

* Compare, for example, the works of the modem (economists, not 
excepting those of flume and Smith, with the Fifth Book of the 
£thi(», andMthe First Book of the Politics. Compare Montesquieu’s 
“Spirit of Laws” with Books iii. vi. and viii. of the Politics Ihrough- 
oiit, and judge whether the admirable French work be, as the Author’s 
motto boasts, ** Proles sine matre create.” Compare likewise 
Machiavel’s ** Prince ” with the last chapters of Book vU. of the 
PoHties, from which the Italian treatise is entirely copied. Yet lume 
of all those aathois acknowledge their obligations to Aristotle* 
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perpetual elucidation. The reader, I feared, would be soon 
tired with the unconnected prolixity of notes; * he will, I 
hope, be entertaioed by the Analysis even of those treatises to 
which, independently of any substantial utility, his attention 
may be still allured by a liberal and commendable curiosity. 

In my work throughout I am ambitious of exhibiting fully, 
yet within a narrow compass, the discoveries and attain¬ 
ments of a man deemed the wisest of antiquity; and to 
whom, even in modern times, it will be easier to name 
many superiors in particular branches of knowledge than 
to find any one rival in universal science. Considered 
under this general aspect, my “ English Aristotle ” is the 
natural companion and fit counterpart to my “ History of 
Ancient Greece ”; since the learning of that country 
properly terminates in the Stagirite, by whom it was finally 
embodied into one great work, a work rather impaired than 
improved by the labours of succeeding ages. My time, I 
acknowledge, was miserably misspent in examining his 
numerous commentators,t Greek, Arabic, and Latin; but 
the attention with which I, have many times perused the 
whole of his invaluable remains, with a view of rendering 
him a perpetual commentary on himself, and thereby 
expressing his genuine sense clearly and forcibly, will not, 
I hope, prove useless to those w'ho study Greek literature 
on an enlarged and liberal plan, not merely as grammarians 
^and philologists, but as philosophers, moralists, and states¬ 
men. To this class of readers many pages 6f tlfc present 
work are peculiarly addressed; but the far greater part ol 

* I have also avoided to swell my work with historical notes, a 
thing as easy as it is useless. Aristotle relates with the utiir,;|t 
precision the particulars necessary for justifying his conclusions; ana to 
introduce other events and circumstances altogether unconnected with 
the subject appears to me to be better calculated for displaying an 
author’s erudition than for informing the mind of his reader. 

t I am dispensed from the necessity of speaking of former transla¬ 
tions of the Ethics and Politics, because I l^ve not borrowed a ringle 
•entence nor derived the smallest assistance from any of them. 
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it, bearing an immediate reference to the people at large, 
will not, it is hoped, by the public, be either unregarded or 
unapplied, especially in an age when, through the ardent 
activity of the press, salutary infbrmation, whatever be' its 
original form, speedily circulates to all classes of the com* 
munity in new and fit channels. 

J. G. 

Uppek Ssymoue Street. 
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WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


CHAPTER I. ■ 

LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Aristotle's birth-place—His education at Atarneus—at Athens—His 
residence with Zlermeias—Singular fortune of that Prince— 
Aristotle's residence in Lesbos— in Macedon—Plan pursued in the 
education of Alexander—Aristotle’s residence in Athens—Employ¬ 
ment there—Calumnies against him—Ilis retreat to Chalcis, and 
death—His testament—Sayings—Extraordinary fate of his Works 
—Published at Rome by Andronicus of Rhodes—^Thcir number 
and magnitude. 

It is my design in the present work to give a more 
distinct, and, I flatter myself, a juster view, than has yet been 
exhibited, of the learning of an age, the mok illustrious in 
history for great events and extraordinary revolutions, yet 
still more pre-eminent in speculation than it is renowned in 
action. A century before the reign of Alexander the Great, 
there sprang up and flourished in Greece a species of learn¬ 
ing, or science, totally unlike to anything before known in 
the world. This science was carried to its highest perfection 
by Aristotle; it decayed with the loss of his writings, and 
revived with their recovery. But the imperfect and corrupt 
state of those writings rendered them peculiarly liable to 
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be misinterpreted by ignorance, and misrepresented by envy; 
his philosophy, therefore, has been less frequently inculcated 
or explained, than disguised, perverted, and calumniated. 
It has not certainly, since his own time, received any 
material improvement. To the philosophical works of 
Cicero, though that illustrious Roman professes to follow 
other guides, the world at large is more indebted for a 
familiar notion of several of Aristotle’s most important 
doctrines, than to the labours of all his commentators 
collectively. But how loose and feeble (and often how 
erroneous !) is the Roman transcript, when compared with 
the energetic precision of the Greek original! Yet the 
works of Cicero are known universally to the whole literary 
world, while those of Aristotle (with the exception of a 
few short and popular treatises) are allowed to moulder 
away in the dust of our libraries, and condemned to a treat¬ 
ment little less ignominious than that which, as we shall 
have occasion to relate, befcl them soon after their compo¬ 
sition, when they were immured in a dungeon, and remained 
for near two centuries a prey to dampness and to worms. 
It is time once more to release them from their second 
unmerited captivity ; to revive, and, if possible, to brighten, 
the well-earned fame of an author, sometimes as prepos¬ 
terously admired, as at others unaccountably neglected i 
and whose fate with posterity is most singular in this, not 
that his authority should have been most respected in the 
ages least qualified to appreciate his merit, but that philoso¬ 
phers should have despised his name almost exactly in 
proportion as they adopted his opiniouM. The multiplied 
proofs of this assertion, which I shall have occasion to 
produce in examining his works, will not, it is presumed, 
appear uninteresting to men of letters. Those who L^w 
something of Aristotle, roust naturally be desirous of 
knowing all that can be told; and of seeing, comprised 
within a narrow compass, the life 'and writings of a man, 
whose intellectual magnitude ought to have preser\'ed and 
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shown him in his proper shape to the impartial eye of 
history, but whose picture, beyond that of all other great 
characters has been most miserably mangled. 

Aristotle, who flourished in Athens when Athens was the 
ornament of Greece, and Greece, under Alexander, the first 
country on earth, was born at Stagira towards the beginning 
of the ninety-ninth olympiad, eighty-five years after the 
birth of Socrates, and thteg hundred and eighty-four before 
the birth of Christ The city of Stagira stood on the 
coast of Thrace, in a district called the Cholcidic region, 
and near to the innermost recess of the Strymonic gulf. 
It was originally built by the Andrians, afterwards enlarged 
by a colony from Eubcean Chalcis, and long numbered 
among the Greek cities of Thrace, until the conquests of 
Philip of Macedon extended the name of his country far 
beyond the river Strymon, to the confines of mount 
Rhodope. Stagira, as well as the neighbouring Greek cities, 
enjoyed the precarious dignity of independent government; 
it was the ally of Athens in the Peloponnesian war, and, 
like other nominal allies, experienced the stern dominion of 
that tyrannical republic. It afterwards became subject to 
the city and commonwealth of Olynthus; which, having 
subdued Stagira and the whole region of Chalcidic^, was 
itself besieged by Philip of Macedon; and, with all its 
dependencies, reduced by the arms or arts of that politic 
prince, in the first year of the io8th olympiad, and 348 
years before the Christian era. Tliat the resistance of 
Stagira was obstinate, may be inferred from the severity of 
its punishment; the conqueror rased it to the ground. 
Aristotle, who vras then in his thirty-seventh year, had been 
removed from Stagira almost in his childhood; and he 
appears not, in that long interval, to have ever resided in, 
and even rarely to have visited, it. But the misfortunes 
which fell on that city give him an opportunity of showing 
su^h ardent affection for his birth-place, as is the indubitable 
proof of a feeling heart. Through his influence with 
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Alestander the Great, Stagira was rebuilt; both its useful 
defences and its ornamental edifices were restored; its 
wandering citizens were collected, and reinstated in their 
possessions; Aristotle himself regulated their government 
by wise laws; and the Stragirites instituted a festival, to 
commemorate the generosity of Alexander, their admired 
sovereign, and the patriotism of Aristotle, their illustrious 
townsman. 

t The city of Stagira indeed owes its celebrity wholly to 
Aristotle and his family; and, if its name is still familiar to 
modern ears, this proceeds merely from its having commu¬ 
nicated to our philospher the appellation of Stagirite. His 
father Nicomachus, who was the physician and friend of 
Amyntas, king of Macedon, derived his descent, through a 
long line of medical ancestors, from ^sculapius, the com¬ 
panion of the Argonauts, whose skill in the healing art had 
raised him to a seat among the gods. Nicomachus improved 
a branch of knowledge, which was the inheritance of his 
family, by writing six books on natural philosophy and 
medicine. To the same illustrious origin which distinguished 
Nicomachus, the testimony of one ancient biographer (but 
his only) traces up the blood of Phestis, Aristotle’s mother; 
who, whatever was her parentage, certainly acknowledged 
for her country the middle district of Euboea, which lies 

. within twelve miles of the Attic coast. Aristotle was 
deprived of his parents in early youth; yet it is an agreeable, 
and not altogether an unwarranted conjecture, that by his 
father Nicomachus he was inspired with that ardent love for 
the study of nature which made him long be regarded as 
her best and chosen interpreter; while from his nji^her 
Phestis he first imbibed that pure and sweet Atticism l%ch 
everywhere pervades his writings. 

' Aristotle also inherited from hjs parents a large fortune; 
and their early loss was supplied and compensated by the 
kind attentions of Proxenus, a citizen of Atarneus in Mysia, 
who received the young Stagirite into his family, and skil* 
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foUy directed his education. These importiant obligations 
our philosopher, in whose character gratitude appears to 
have been a prominent feature, amply repaid to Nicanor, 
the son of Proxenus, whom he adopted, educated, and 
enriched. At the age of seventeen, the young Stagirite was 
attracted by the love of learning to Athens, and particularly 
by the desire of hearing Plato in the Academy, the best 
school of science as well as of morals then existing in the 
world j and where the most assiduous student might find 
competitors worthy of exciting his emulation and sharpen¬ 
ing his diligence. Plato early observed of him, that he 
required the rein rather than the spur. His industry in 
perusing and copying manuscripts was unexampled, and 
almost incredible ; he was named by way of excellence, “ the 
student or reader.” Plato often called him the “ soul of 
his school; ” and, when Aristotle happened to be absent 
from his prelections, often complained that he spoke to a 
deaf audience* As the student advanced in years, his 
acuteness was as extraordinary in canvassing opinions, as 
his industry had been unrivalled in collecting them: his 
capacious mind embraced the whole circle of science; and, 
notwithstanding his pertinacity in rejecting every principle 
or tenet which he ^ould not on reflection approve, his 
very singular merit failed not to recommend him to the 
discerning admiration of Plato, with whom he continued to 
reside twenty years, even to his master’s death ; alike care¬ 
less of the honours of a court, to which the rank and 
connections of his family might have opened to him the 
road in Macedon ; and indiiTerent to the glory of a name ‘ 
which his great abilities might ^rly have attained, by 
establishing a separate school, and founding a new sect in 
philosophy. 

At the same time that Aristotle applied so assiduously to 
the ei||bellisbment of hts mind, he was not neglectful, we 
at^ told, of whatever might adorn his person. His figure 
was not advant^eous; he was of a short stature, bis eyes 

C 2 
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were remarkably small, his limbs were disproportionately 
slender, and he lisped or stammered in his speech. For 
his ungracious person Aristotle is said to have been anxious 
to compensate by the finery and elegance of his dress: his 
mantle was splendid; he wore rings of great value; and 
he was foppish enough (such is the language of antiquity) 
to shave both his head and his face, while the other 
scholars of Plato kept their long hair and beards. To 
some learned men, the omission of such particulars might 
appear unpardonable ; yet, in a life of Aristotle, such par¬ 
ticulars are totally unworthy of being told, since his love 
for ostentatious finery (probably much exaggerated by his 
enemies) was in him merely an accessory, which neither 
altered his character, nor weakened that ardent passion for 
knowledge which reigned sole mistress of his soul, in men 
born for great intellectual achievements, this passion must 
at some period of their lives, suppress and stifle every 
other: and, while it continues to do so, their real happi¬ 
ness is probably at its highest pitch. The pursuit of 
science indeed, not having any natural limitations, might 
be supposed to invigorate with manhood, to confirm itself 
through custom, and to operate through life with unceasing 
or increasing energy. But this delightful progress is liable 
to be interrupted by other causes than the decline of health 
and the decay of curiosity; for great exertions are not 
more certainly rewarded by celebrity, than celebrity is 
punished with envy, which will sometimes rankle in secret 
malice, and sometimes vent itself in open reproach—wrongs 
will provoke resentment; injuries will be offered and 
retorted; and a state of hostility commencing, the philo¬ 
sopher, in defending his opinions and his fame, becom^:^ 
prey to the wretched anxieties incident to the vulgar 
scrambles of sordid interest and senseless ambition. Of 
this melancholy remark, both the life and the death of 
Aristotle will afford, as we shall see hereafter, very forcible 
illustrations. 
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Plato died in the first year of the loSth olympiad, and 
338 years before the Christian era. He was succeeded in 
the academy by Speusippus, the son of his sister Potona; a 
man far inferior to the Stagirite in abilities \ and however 
well he might be acquainted with the theory, not strongly 
confirmed in the practice, of moral virtue, since he was 
too often and too easily vanquished both by anger and 
pleasure. Aristotle appears not to have taken offence 
that, in the succession to his admired master, the strong 
claim of merit should lu-ive been sacrificed to the partiali¬ 
ties of blood. In some of the latest of his writings, ho 
sptiaks of Plato with a degree of respect approaching to 
reverence. Soon after that philosopher’s decease Aristotle 
wrou* verses in his praise, and erected altars to his honour ; 
and the connections which he himself had already formed 
with some of the most illustrious as well as the most extra¬ 
ordinary per.sonages of his owm or any age, might naturally 
inspire him with the design of leaving Athens, after he had 
lost the philosopher a id friend whose fame had first drawn 
him thither, and ivhose instructive society had so long 
retained him in that celebrated city. 

One of the memorable characters with w'hom Aristotle 
maintained a close and uninterrupted correspondence was 
Hermeias, styled, in the language of those days, tyrant of 
Affus and Atarneus ; a man whose life forcibly illustrates the 
stirange vicissitudes of fortune. Hermeias is called a slave 
and a eunuch ; but he was a slave whose spirit was not to 
be broken, and a eunuch whose mind was not to be emas¬ 
culated. Through the bounty of a wealthy patron he had' 
been enabled early to gratify his natural taste for philo.sophy; 
and, having become a fellow-student with Aristotle at 
Athens, soon united with him in the bands of affectionate 
esteem, which finally cemented into firm and unalterable 
friendship. Aristotle through life pursued the calm and 
secure paths of science, but Hermeias ventured to climb 
the dangerous heights of ambition. His enterprising spirit, 
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seconded by good fortune, raised him to the sovereignty of 
Affus and Atarneus, Greek cities of Mysia, the former 
situate in the district of Troas, the latter in that of -i 5 i)olis, 
and both of them, like most'Grecian colonies on the Asiatic 
coast, but loosely dependent on the Persian empire. 
Hermeias availed himself of the weakness or distance of 
the armies of Artaxerxes, and of the reso'urces with which 
his own ambition was supplied by a wealthy banker, to gain 
' possession of those strongholds, with all their dependencies; 
and endeavoured to justify this bold usuri)ation of the 
sceptre, by the manly firmness with which he held it. 
Upon the invitation of his royal friend, Aristotle, almost 
immediately after Platons death, revisited Atarneus, the 
same city in which he had spent the happy years of his 
youth under the kind protection of Proxenus ; and might 
w’e indulge the conjecture that this worthy Atarnean 
still lived, our philosopher’s voyage to iEolis must have 
been strongly recommended by his desire of repaying the 
favours of a man whom his gratitude always regarded as a 
second father, and of thus propping, by his friendly aid, 
the declining age of his early guardian. 

Aristotle found *at Atarneus tbe wish of Plato realized; 
he beheld, in his friend Hermeias, philosophy seated on a 
throne. In that city he resided near three years, enjoying 
the inexpressible happiness of seeing his enlightened 
political maxims illustrated in the virtuous reign of his 
fellow-student and sovereign. But to render his condition 
enviable, an essential requisite was wanting, namely, that of 
security. Artaxerxes, whc»se success against the rebels in 
Egj^t had exceeded his most sanguine hopes, could no 
longer brook the dismemberm^t of the fair coast of Mysl^ 
through the usurpation of a sla^e and a eunuch. MentCH*, 
a Greek, and kinsman of Memnon the Rhodian, a genera! 
so famous in the Persian annals, had signalized his zeal and ^ 
valour in the Egyptian war. He was one of those crafty 
and unprincipled Greeks whom the ambitious hopes ol 
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taising a splendid fortune often drew to a standard naturally 
hostile to their country; and his recent merit with Arta- 
xerxes recommended him as the fittest instrument to be 
employed in chastising the Mysian usurper. This employ¬ 
ment he did not decline, although the man whom he was 
comniissioned to destroy had formerly been numbered 
among his friends. Mentor marched with a powerful army 
to the western coast. He might have effected his purpose 
by open force; but to accomplish it by stratagem was both 
more easy in itself and more suitable to his character. He 
had been connected with Hermeias by the sacred ties of 
hospitality; the sanctity' of this connection was revered by 
the greatest profligates of antiquity; but the impious 
Mentor knew no religion but obedience to his master’s 
commands. He employed his former intimacy with Her¬ 
meias as the means of decoying that unwary prince,to an 
interview; Mentor seized his person, and sent him privately 
to Upper Asia, where, by order of Artaxerxes, he was 
hanged as a trait9r. The cruel artifices of Mentor ended 
not with this tragedy. Having possessed himself of the 
ring which the unfortunate Hermeias usually employed as 
his signet, he sealed witb it his own despatches, and 
immediately sent them to the cities that acknowledged the 
sovereignty of a man, whose mild exercise of power tended, 
in the minds of his subjects, to justify the irregular means 
by which he had acquired it. In these despatches Mentor 
signified that, through his own intercession, Hermeias had 
obtained peace and pardon from the great king. The mag¬ 
istrates of the revolted cities easily gave credit to intelligence 
most agreeable to their wishes; they opened their gates 
without suspicion to Mentor’s soldiers, who instantly made 
themselves masters both oflhose Mysian strongholds, which 
might have made a long and vigorous resistance to the Per¬ 
sian arms, and of the powerful garrisons by which they were 
. d/^ended. One farther deception crowned the successful 
perfidy of Mentor. He affected to treat the conquered 
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places with unexampled moderation. He was particularly 
careful to keep in their offices the same collectors of 
revenues and intendants who had been employed by Her- 
meias. Those officers, when they were first apprised of 
the danger which threatened their master, concealed their 
treasures underground, or deposited them with their friends; 
but when they found themselves treated with so much 
unexpected generosity by the invader, they resumed their 
wonted confidence, and conveyed back into their own 
coffers their long accumulated wealth; of which circum¬ 
stance Mentor was no sooner informed by his emissaries, 
than he seized both the effects and the persons of those too 
credulous collectors. 

The veil of moderation which Mentor’s policy had 
assuped in his first transactions at Atarneus enabled 
Aristotle to avoid the punishment which too naturally fell 
on the ambition of his friend. By a seasonable flight he 
escaped to Mitylene in the Isle of Lesbos, in company with 
Pythias, the kinswoman and adopted heiress of the king of 
Assus and Atarneus, but now miserably fallen from the 
lofty expectations in which her youth had been educated. 
But this sad reverse of fortune ortly endeared her the more 
to Aristotle, who married the fair companion of his flight 
in his thirty-seventh year; which is precisely that age 
pointed out by himself as the fittest, on the male side, for 
entering into wedlock. Pythias died shortly afterw-'ords, 
leaving an infant daughter, whom Aristotle named after a 
wife tenderly beloved, and who repaid his affection with the 
most tender sensibility. It was her last request that, when 
Aristotle (which might the Fates long avert!) should di^ 
her own bones might be disinterred and carefully inclos^ 
within the monument of her admired husband. 

The Stagirite passed but a short time in the soft island of 
Lesbos, in the tenderest indulgence either of love or of 
melancholy. During his residence in Athens he had 
strengthened his hereditary friendship with Philip of 
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Macedon, a prince one year younger than Himself, who, 
having lived from the age of fifteen to that of tw'o-and- 
twenty in Thebes and the neighbouring cities, ascended 
the throne of his ancestors in the twenty-third year of his 
age. The busy scenes of war and negotiation in which 
Philip was immediately after his accession engaged by 
necessity, and in which he continued to be involved during 
his whole reign by ambition, seem never to have inter¬ 
rupted his correspondence with the friends of his 
youth ; with those w'ho either possessed his affection, or 
w'ho merited his admiration. In the fifth year of his reign 
his son Alexander was born ; an event which he notified to 
Aristotle in terms implying much previous communication 
betwi en them: “ Know that a son is born to us. We 
thank the gods for their gift, but especially for bestowing it 
at the time when Aristotle lives; assuring ourselves that, 
educated by you, he will be worthy of us, and worthy of 
inheriting our kingdom.” If this letter was written at the 
aera of Alexander’s birth, it must have found Aristotle at 
Athens in his twenty-ninth year, still a diligent student in 
the school of Plato. But it is certain that the Stagiri^c did 
not assume the office of preceptor to the son of Philip till 
fourteen years afterwards, when the opening character of 
this young prince seemed as greatly to merit, as peculiarly 
to require, the assistance of so able an instructor. In the 
second year of the 109th olympiad, Aristotle, probably in 
consequence of a new' invitation from PhiHp, sailed from 
the isle of Lesbos, in which he had resided near two years, 
escaped the dangers of the Atheniaii fleet, which then 
carried on war against Macedon, arid arrived at the court 
of Pella, to undertake one of the few employments not 
unworthy of an author qualified to instruct and benefit the 
latest ages of the world. 

In the education of Alexander, the Stagirite spent near 
eight years, during which long period, in an office of much 
delicacy, he enjoyed the rare advantage of giving the 
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highest satisfaction to his employers^ while he excited the 
warmest gratitude in his pupil The temper of Ale^|and^,t 
prone to every generous affection, loved and esteemed 
many; but Aristotle is the only one of his friends whose 
superior genius he appears unceasingly to have viewed with 
undiminished admiration, and whom he seems to have 
treated through life with uniform and unalterable respect. 
By Philip and his proud Queen Olympias, our philosopher 
was honoured with every mark of distinction which great¬ 
ness can bestow on illustrious merit. Philip placed his 
statue near to his own : he was admitted to the councils of 


his sovereign, where his advice was often useful, always 
honourable; and where his kind intercession benefited 
many individuals, and many communities. On one ixica- 
sion the Athenians rewarded his good services by erecting 
his statue in the citadel: and his letters, both to Philip and 
to Alexander, attested his unremitting exertions in the cause 
of his friend|^ and of the public, as well as his manly 
freedom in admonishing kings of their duty. But the 
ruling passions of Philip and Alexander, the interested 
policy of the one, and the lofty ambition of the other, were 
too strong and too ungovernable to be restrained by the 
power of reason, speaking through the voice of their 
admired philosopher. The ambition of Alexander had 
early taken root; and the peculiarities of his character had 
displayed themselves in very public and very important 
transaction which happened several m<mths before the 
Stagirite arrived at the court of Pella. During Philip’s 
Illyrian expedition, Macedon was honoured with an 


embassy from the Great King. In the absence 
father, Alexander, scarcely fourteen years x»ld, receiv 


ambassadors; and his conversation witK^those ilhistrious 


strangers, at a period in history when the public con¬ 


ferences of great personages consisted not merely in words 
of ceremony, aflfbrded a just subject ^f praise ^d wonder. 


Instead of admiring their external appearance, or asking 
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tom such superficial questions as corresponded with the 
unripeness of his years, he inquired into the nature of the 
Persian government; the character of Ochus, who then 
reigned; the strength and composition of his armies; the 
distance of his place of residence from the western coast; 
the state of the intermediate country, and particularly of the 
high roads leading to the great capitals of Susa and 
Babylon. To his premature love of aggrandizement, 
Alexander already added singular dexterity and unexampled 
boldness in his o^ercises, particularly in horsemanship; the 
most fervid affections, invincible courage, and unbending 
dignity. 

In training such a youth the Stagiptc had a rich field to 
cultivate ; but he could only hope to give a new direction 
to passions, which it was too late to moderate or control. 
In his treatise on politics, he has carefully delineated the 
plan of education best adapted to persons of the highest rank 
in society; and, in performing the task assigned to him by 
Philip, this plan was to be skilfully modified, by adjusting 
it to the peculiar circumstances and extraordinary character 
of his pupil. Alexander’s loftiness could not be conquered, 
but it might be made to combat on the side of virtue: if he 
was angry, it was proved to him that anger was the effect of 
insult and the mark of inferiority. His love for military 
glory, which, while it is the idol of the multitude, will 
always be the passion of the great, could neither be 
refrained nor moderated; but, to rival this*tyrant of the 
breast, still more exalted affections w'ere inspired, which 
rendered Alexander as much superior to conquerors, as 
conquerors deem themselves superior to the lowest of 
the vu^ar. Agreeably to a maxim inculcated in that book 
of Aristotle’s Poiitics which relates to education, the two 
years immediately following puberty constitute that import¬ 
ant period of Ufei which is peculiarly adapted for improving 
aiwi i^tengthoiing the bodily frame, and for acquiring that 
q^n^teal vigour which is one main spring of mental 
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energy. During this interesting perigd of youth, with the 
proper management of which the future happiness of the 
whole of life is so intimately connected, Aristotle observes 
that the intellectual powers ought indeed to be kept in 
play, but not too strenuously exercised, since powerful 
exertions of the mind and body cannot be made at once, 
nor the habits of making them be simultaneously acquired. 
In conformity with this principle, Alexander was encour¬ 
aged to proceed with alacrity in his exercises, till he 
acquired in them unrivalled proficiency; after which, the 
whole bent of his mind was directed to the most profound 
principles of science. 

It is the opinion of many that a slight tincture of learn¬ 
ing is sufficient for accomplishing a prince. Both Philip 
and Aristotle thought otherwise; and the ardent curiosity 
of Alexander himself was not to be satisfied with such 
superficial and meagre instructions as have been sometimes 
triumphantly published for the use of persons destined to 
reign. 7 'he young Macedonian’s mind was therefore to be 
sharpened by whatever is most nice in distinction, and to 
be exalted by whatever is most lofty in speculation ; that 
his faculties, by expanding and invigorating amidst objects 
of the highest intellection, might thereby be rendered 
capable of comprehending ordinary matters the more 
readily and the more perfectly. This recondite philosophy, 
which was delivered by the Stagirite, first to his royal pupil, 
and afterwards to his hearers in the hyceum, received the 
epithet of acroatic ; to distinguish those parts of his lectures 
which were confined to a select audience, from other parts 
called exoteric, because delivered to the public at large. 
It has been supposed that, in those two kinds of Ji^cture^.l 
the Stagirite maintained contradictory doctrines on the 
subjects of religion and morality. But the fact is far other¬ 
wise : his practical tenets were uniformly the same in both; 
but his exoteric or popular treatises nearly resembled the 
philosophical dialogues of Plato or Cicero; whereas his 
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acroatic writings (which will be explained in the following 
chapter) contained, in a concise energetic style peculiar to 
himself, those deep and broad principles on which all solid 
science is built, and, independently of which, the most 
operose reasonings, and the most intricate combinations, 
are but matters of coarse mechanical practice. The 
sublimity of this abstract and recondite philosophy admir¬ 
ably accorded with the loftiness of Alexander’s mind ; and 
how highly he continued to prize it, amidst the tumultuary 
occupations of war and government, appears from the 
following letter, written soon after the battle of Gaugamela, 
and while he w’as yet in pursuit of Darius: “Alexander 
wishing all happiness to Aristotle. You have not done 
right in publishing your acroatic works. Wherein shall we 
be distinguished above others, if the learning, in which we 
were instructed, be communicated to the pul^lic. I would 
rather surpass other men in knowledge than in power. 
Farewell.” Aristotle, not considering this letter as merely 
complimental, answered it as follow's : “You wrote to me 
concerning my acroatic works, that they ought not to have 
been published.* Know that in one sense this still is the 
case, since they can be fully understood by those only who 
have heard my lectures.” Of those much-valued writings, 
the theological part, if at all published, was probably most 
involved in a sublime obscurity. To have maintained, in 
plain and popular language, the unity and perfections of 
the Deity, must have excited against the Stagirite an earlier 
religious persecution than that which really ’overtook him. 
Yet in this pure theology Alexander was carefully 
j instructed; as his preceptor reminded him in the midst of 
his une}gmpled victories and unbounded conquests, con¬ 
cluding a letter with this memorable admonition : that 
“those who entertain just notions of the Deity are better 
entitled to be high-minded than those who subdue 
kingdoms.” 

Aristotle’s love of philosophy did not, like that of Plato» 
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set him at variance with poetry. He frequently cites the 
poets, particularly Homer; and he prepared for his pupil 
a correct copy of the Iliad, which that admirer of Mndred 
heroes always carried with him in a casket, whence this 
transcript was called *‘the Iliad of the casket.” The 
Stagirite was not only the best critic in poetry, but himself 
a poet of the first eminence. Few of his verses indeed 
have reached modern times; but the few which remain 
prove him worthy of founding the lyre of Pindar; and it is 
not the least singularity attending this extraordinary man, 
that with the nicest and most subtile powers of discrimina¬ 
tion and analysis, he united a vigorous and rich vein of 
poetic fancy. 

Aristotle carefully instructed his pupil in ethics and 
politics. He wrote to him, long afterwards, a treatise on 
government; and exhorted him to adjust the measure of 
his authority to the various character of his subjects; 
agreeably to a doctrine which he frequently maintains in 
his political works, that different nations require different 
modes of government, respectively adapted to their various 
turns of mind, and different habits of thinking. From the 
ethic writings of Aristotle which still remain, and which are 
the most practically useful of any that pagan antiquity can 
boast, it is easy to detect that wicked calumny of his 
enemies, “ that, for sordid and selfish purposes, he accom¬ 
modated the tenets of his philosophy to the base morals of 
courts. It may be safely affirmed that, if Alexander is 
distinguished above other princes for the love of knowle<^e 
and virtue, he was chiefly indebted for this advantage to 
his preceptor: the seeds of his haughtiness and ambition 
were sown before Aristotle, w'as called to direct ^is edt|||- 
tion; his excellences therefore may be ascribed to our 
philospher; hjs imperfections to himself, to Philip, above 
all to the intoxicating effects of unbounded prosperity^ 
This is the language of antiquity, and even of those writers 
who are the least partial to the fame of the Stagirite. 
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After the most intimate communication during the space 
of .eight years, the pupil and the preceptor separated for 
ever, to pursue, in a career of almost equal length, the 
most opposite paths to the same immortal renown: the 
one by arms, the other by philosophy; the one by gratify- 
' ing the most immoderate lust of power, the other by teach¬ 
ing to despise this and all similar gratifications. During his 
eastern triumphs, terminated in the course of ten years'by 
.f his premature death, Alexander (as we shail have* occasion 
"to relate) gave many illustrious proofs of gratitude to the 
virtuous director of his youth. One incident, and one 
only, seepis to have occasioned some disgust between them. 
At leaving the court of Pella, Aristotle recommended, eUs 
worthy of accompanying Alexander in his Persian expedi¬ 
tion, his own kinsman Callisthenes, an Olynthian; a 
learned and certainly an honest man, but 6f a morose un¬ 
accommodating temper, pertinaciously attached to the old 
system of republicanism, which the father of Alexander 
had overturned in Greece ; equally daring and inflexible in 
his purposes, and unseasonably bold in his sj)eech. Aristotle 
himself perceived and lamented his faults, and admonished 
him in a line of Homer, ** that his unbridled tongue might 
. occasion his early death.” The prophecy was fulfilled. 
Callisthenes, not reflecting that *‘he who has once con¬ 
descended ” (in the words of Arrian) “ to be the attendant 
of a king, ought never to be wanting in due deference to 
his will,” rudely and outrageously opposed Alexander’s re¬ 
solution of exacting the same marks of hohiage from the 
Greeks which were cheerfully paid to him by the Persians. 
The manner of Callisthcnes’s punisiiment and death is 
related iftoie variously than almost any historical event of 
such public notoriety; but most writers concur in opinion, 
that he met with the just reward of his rashness and 
grrbg|ki}ce. This transaction, it is asserted, much estranged 
Abxander from hts ancient preceptor. The assertion how¬ 
ever ii not accompanied with any solid proof) and the 
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absurd calumny, that Aristotle not only regarded this pre* 
tended displeasure as an injury, l>ut even proceeded to the 
wickedness of joining in a conspiracy against Alexander’s 
life, is warranted by nothing in history, but a hearsay pre¬ 
served in Plutarch, and the affected credit given to the 
monstrous report by the monster Caracalla, for the un¬ 
worthy purpose of justifying his own violence in destroying 
the schools of the Aristotelian philosophers in Alexandria, 
the burning their books, and depriving them of all those 
privileges and revenues which they enjoyed through the 
munificence of the Ptolemies, Alexander’s Egyptian suc¬ 
cessors. 

Having taken leave of the Macedonian capital, Aristotle 
returned to his beloved Athens; where he spent thirteen 
years, almost the whole remainder of his life, instructing 
his disciples, and improving the various branches of his 
philosophy. His acroatic lectures were given in the morn¬ 
ing to those who were his regular pupils. A considerable 
part of them is still preserved in his works, which form an 
abstract or syllabus of treatises on the most important 
branches of philosophy. His exoteric discourses were held 
after supper with occasional visitors, and formed the amuse¬ 
ment of his evening walks; for he thought “ exercise pecu¬ 
liarly useful after table for animating and invigorating the 
natural heat and strength, which the too rapid succession of 
sleep to food seemed fitted to relax and encumber.” Before 
his arrival at Athens, Sheusippus was dead; and Xenocrates, 
whose dull gravity and rigid austerity a man of Aristotle’s 
character could not much admire, had taken possession of 
the academy. The Stagirite, therefore, settled in a gymna¬ 
sium in the suburbs, well shaded with trees, near to whic^, 
the soldiers used to exercise, and adorned by the temple of 
Lycian Apollo, from whose peripaton^ or walk, Aristotle and 
his followers were called Peripatetics. It is reported that 
he opened his school, observing, “ That it would be shame¬ 
ful for himself to be silent while Xenocrates publicly 
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taught.” Aristotle is not likely to have uttered such a pre¬ 
sumptuous boast; but if it was really made,! even this 
arrogant speech was certainly very fully justified by the 
fame which the Lyceum speedily acquired, which the 
Stagirite' himself maintained unimpaired through life, and 
which was ably supported by his disciple and successor 
Theophrastus. 

Such is the genuine history of Aristotle’s life, in the most 
important passages of which all the ancient writers, who 
have expressly treated his biography, unitedly concur. By 
arranging the subject, therefore, according to our present 
method, both my own labour will be abridged, and the 
reader’s time will be saved ; for the calumnies against 
Aristotle will be no sooner mentioned than they will refute 
themselves, and they could not pass unnoticed, because they 
are per|>etuated in the sarcasms of Lucian, and the lying 
whispers of Athenaius, which have been too often mistaken, 
even by the learned, for true history. 

The absurd reports that Aristotle first served in the army, 
that he there dissipated his fortune by low profligacy, and 
then followed for bread the trade of an apothecary, may be 
confidently rejected by those who know, on unquestionable 
authority, that he became, at the early age of seventeen, a 
diligent student in the academy at Athens, where he re¬ 
mained during the long period of twenty years. The reader 
who has seen the testimonies of his gratitude to Plato will 
not easily be persuaded that he could treat this revered 
master with the grossest brutality; and let-him who reads 
and meditates the Ethics to Nicomaebus as|^ his own heart, 
as well as understanding whether it is likely that the author 
of such a treatise should, instead of restraining and cor¬ 
recting, have flattered and fomented the vices of Alexander. 
Instep of farther examining these wild fictions, which stand 
in direct contradiction to the matters of fact above related, 
it is of more importance to inquire whence such improbable 
tales could have originated; especially as this inquiry will 
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bring us to the events which immediately preceded Oiw 
philosopher’s death. -1 

From innumerable passages in the moral and political 
works of which we have presumed to offer the translation 
to the public,’it will appear that Aristotle regarded with 
equal contempt vain pretenders to real science, and real pro¬ 
fessors of sciences which he deemed vain and frivolous. 
His theological opinions, also, were far too refined for the 
grossness of paganism. He sought only for truth, and was 
careless of the obstacles which stood in his way to attain¬ 
ing it, whether they were found in the errors of philosophers, 
or in the prejudices of the vulgar. Such a man, in such a 
city as Athens, where, since the days of Socrates, the 
learned taught publicly and conversed freely with all descrip¬ 
tions of persons, could not fail to have many rivals and 
many enemies. Sophists and sciolists, soothsayers and 
satirists, and that worst of banes, satirical historians, heaped, 
obloquy on a character, the ornament of his own age, and 
destined to be the great instructor of posterity. But the 
name of Alexander, which then filled the world, was duly 
respected, even in the turbulent democracy of Athens j and 
it was not till the year following the death of that incom¬ 
parable prince, that the rancorous malignity, which had 
been long suppressed, burst forth against Aristotle with 
irresistible violence. He was accused of irreligion before 
the Areopagus by the hierophant Eurymedon, abetted by 
DemophUus, a man of weight in the republic; and both of 
them instigated to this cruel prosecution by our philosopher’s 
declared enemies. The heads of the accusation were, 
that Aristotle had commemorated the ^rtues both of his 
Mufe Pythias and of his friend Hermeias, with such cere-|s! 
monies and honours as the piety of Athens justly reserved ' 
for the majesty of the gods.” To Hermeias, inde^, he 
erected a statue at Delphi; he also wrote an ode in his 
praise. Both the inscription and the ode have come down 
to modern times; the former simply relating " the unworthy 
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treacherous death <4 Hermeia§and the latter “ex* 
tolUng virtue above all ea^ly possessions; and especially 
that generous patriotism^ for the sake of which the native 
of Atarneus, rivalling the merit of Hercules and Achilles, 
had willingly relinquished the light of the sun; whose fame 
therefore would never be forgotten by the Muses, daughters 
of memory; and^s often as it was sung would redound to the 
glory of Hospitable and the honour of firm friendship.” 
From the frivolousness of the accusation respecting Her- 
meias, which was considered as the chief article of the 
impeachment, we may warrantably conjecture that the 
reproach of worshipping Pythias with honours due to 
Kleusinian Ceres, was altogether groundless: but in a 
Tjhilosopher, whose intellectual rather than his moral virtues 

\e been the object of panegyric, we may remark with 
i. ;v:asure both the strength of his friendship, and the sincere 
tenderness of his love, since both affections must have 
been expressed with an amiable enthusiasm, to enable even 
the malice of his enemies to interpret them into the crime 
of idolatry. 

It must not be dissembled that the accusation, and con¬ 
sequent condemnation of Aristotle by the Areopagus, has 
been ascribed to a different cause from that above assigned, 
and referred merely to the impiety of his tenets. He i$ 
said by those who have carelessly examined his works, to 
have denied a Providence, and thence to have inferred the 
inefficacy of prayers and sacrifices : doctrines/it is observed, 
which could not but enrage the priesthood, as totally sub¬ 
versive of its functions, establishments, and revenues. But 
never was any aAusation urged more falsely or more 
ignorantly. Aristotle, as it will be shown hereafter, 
Numerates the priesthood among the functions or offices 
easentially requisite to the existence of every com¬ 
munity. In wilting to Alexander he says, that those are 
not'.-^titled to be high-minded who conquer kingdoms, but 
rariier those who have learned to form just norions epi 
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the gods; and in his life, as well as in his works, he uni¬ 
formly showed his veneration for religion in general, by 
treating, with great tenderness, even that distorted image 
of it reflected from the puerile superstitions of his country. 

He is said to have written his own defence, and to have 
inveighed, in a strong metaphor, against the increasing 
degeneracy of the Athenians. His discourse, of which the 
boldness would only have inflamed the blind zeal of his 
weak or wicked judges, was not delivered in court; since 
he escaped his trial by seasonably quitting Athens for 
Chalcis in Euboea, saying, in allusion to the death of 
Socrates, that he was unwilling to afford the Athenians a 
second opportunity of sinning against philosophy. He 
sun'ived his retreat to tfie shores of the Euripus scarcely a 
twelvemonth; persecution and banishment having probably 
shortened his days. 

His testament, preserved in Diogenes Laertius, accords 
with the circumstances related concerning his life, and 
practically illustrates the liberal maxims of his philosophy. 
Antipater, the confidential minister of Philip, regent of 
Macedon both under, Alexander and after his demise, is 
appointed the executor of this testament, with an authority 
paramount, as it should seem, to that of the other persons 
who are afterwards conjoined with him in the same trust. 
To his wife Herpylis (for he had married a second time), 
Aristotle, besides other property in money and slaves, leaves 
the choice of two houses, the one in Chalcis, the other his 
paternal mansion at Stagira; and desires, that whichever 
of them she might prefer, should be properly furnished for 
her reception. He commends her domestic virtues; and 
requests his friends that, mindful of her behaviour toward!'^ 
him, they would distinguish her by the kindest attention; 
and should she again think of a husband, that they would 
be careful to provide for her a suitable marriage. To Nico- 
machus, the son of this Herpylis, and to Pythias, the 
daughter of his first wife, he bequeathed the remainder of. 
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his fortune, with the exception of his library and writings, 
which he left to his favourite scholar Theophrastus. He 
desires that his daughter, when she attained a marriageable 
age, should be giv^ to ^ficanor, the son of his ancient 
benefactor Proxenus ; and failing Nicanor, that his esteemed 
disciple Theophrastus should accept her hand and fortune. 
The bones of his first wife Pythias, he ordered to be dis¬ 
interred, and again buried with his own, as she herself had 
requested. None of his slaves are to be sold ; they are all 
of them either emancipated by his will, or ordered to be 
manumitted by his heirs, whenever they seem worthy of 
liberty ; an injunction conformable to the maxims inculcated 
in his “ Politics," that slaves of all descriptions ought to be 
set free, whenever they merited friSedom, and are qualified 
for enjoying it. He concludes with a testimony of external 
deference at least for the religion of his country, by ordering 
that the dedications which he had vowed for the safety of 
Nicanor, should be presented at Stagira to Jupiter and 
Minerva, the saviours. 

Thus lived and thus died, in his 63rd year, Aristotle 
the Stagirite. His enlightened humanity was often seasoned 
by pleasantry. Many strokes of genuine humour, little 
suspected by his commentators, will be found in his political 
writings. His smart sayings and quick repartees w'ere long 
remembered and admired by those incapable of appreciating 
his weightier merits. Some of these sayings, though appa¬ 
rently not the most memorable, are preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius; of which the following may serve tor a specimen. 
Being asked. What, of all things, soonest grows old ?— 
Gratitude. What (iidvantage have you reaped from study ? 
;^That of doing through choice what others do through 
fi^ar. What is friendship ?—One soul in two bodies. Why 
do we never tire of the company of the beautiful ?—^The 
question of a blind man! Such apophthegms would be 
unworthy of mention, had they not, by their perpetual 
recurrence in our philosopher’s conversation, shown a mind 
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free and unencumbered amidst the abstrusest studies ; an^ 
together with the most intense thought, a tidiness of wi^. 
which never failed to repel snierers, and to abash arrogant^ 
He exhibited a character as*a man, worthy df his pre* 
eminence as a philosopher; inhabiling courts, without 
meanness and without selfishness; living in schools,, with¬ 
out pride and without austerity; cultivating with ardent 
affection every domestic and every sodal virtue, while with 
indefatigable industry he reared that wonderful edifice of 
science, the plan of which we are still enabled to delineate 
from his imperfect and mutilated writings. 

The extraordinary and unmerited fate of these writings, 
while it excites the curiosity, must provoke the indignation 
of every friend to scieilce. Few of them were published 
in his lifetime; the greater part nearly perished through 
neglect; and the remainder has been so grossly misapplied, 
that doubts have arisen whether its preservation ought to 
be regarded as a benefit. Aristotle’s manuscripts and library 
were bequeathed to Theophrastus, the most illustrious of 
his pupils, 'fheophrastus again bequeathed them to his 
own scholar Neleus, who, carrying them to Scepsis, a city 
of the ancient Troas, left them to his heirs in the undis¬ 
tinguished mass of his property. The heirs of Neleus, men 
ignorant of literature and careless of books, totally neglected 
the intellectual treasure that had most unvrorthily devolved 
to them, until they heard that the King of Pergamus, under 
whose dominion they lived, was employing much attention 
and much research in collecting a large library. With the 
caution incident to the subjects of a despot, who often have 
recourse to concealment in order to avojfl robbery, they hid 
their books under ground; and the writings of Aristotl|'^ 
as well as the vast collection of materials from which 
had been composed, thus remained in a subterraneanmansion 
for many generations, a prey to dampness and to worms* 
At length they were released from their prison, or mth^ 
r£^ed from the grave, and sold for a large $am,^togetl:^ 
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jeftih the wojrks df Theophrastus, to Apellicon of Athens, 
a Ipf^er of books rather than a^holar, through whose lab<Sur 
and e^cpense the work of rearing Aristotle^s manuscripts, 
though performed in the same city in which they had been 
originally written, was very imperfectly executed. To this, 
not oifly the ignorance of the editors, but both the con¬ 
dition and the nature of the writings themselves did not a 
little ‘contribute. The most considerable part of his acroatic 
works, which are almost the whole of those now remaining, 
consist of little better than text books, containing the de¬ 
tached heads of his discourses; and, through want of 
connexion in the matter, peculiarly liable to corruption from 
transcribers, and highly unsusceptible of conjectural emen¬ 
dation. 

What became of Aristotle’s original manuscript we are 
not informed; but the copy made for Apellicon was, 
together with his whole library, seized by Silla, the Roman 
conqueror of Athens, and by him transmitted to Rome. 
Aristotle’s works excited the attention of Tyrannion, a native 
of Amysus in Pontus, who had been taken prisoner by 
Lucullus in the Mithridatic w'ar, and insolently manumitted, 
as Plutarch says, by Mursena, l^ucullus’s lieutenant. 
Tyrannion procured the manuscript by paying court to 
Sylla’s librarian; and communicated the use of it to 
Andronicus of Rhodes, who flourished as a philosopher at 
Rome in the time of Cicero and Pompcy; and who, having 
undertaken the task of arranging and correcting those long 
injured writings, Anally performed the duty of a skilful 
editor. 

Though the works which formed the object of An- 
dronicus’s labours had suffered such injuries as the utmost 
diligence and sagacity could not completely repair, yet in 
coh^quence of those labours the Peripatetic philosophy 
began to resume tbe lustre’'of which it ^d been deprived 
sin^e the days of Theophrastus; and the later adherents to 
that sect, as they became acquainted with the real tenets of 
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their master, far surpassed the fame and merit of their 
ignorant and obscure pre^cessors. From the era of 
Andronicus’s publication to tnat of the invention of printing, 
a succession of respectable writers on civil and sacred sub¬ 
jects (not excepting the venerable fathers of the Christian 
church) confirm, by their citations and criticisms, the 
authenticity of most of the treatises still bearing Aristotle’s 
name; and of more than ten thousand commentators, who 
have endeavoured to illustrate different parts of his works, 
there are incomparably fewer than might have been ex¬ 
pected, whose vanity has courted the praise of superior 
discernment by rejecting any considerable portion of them 
as spurious. According to the most credible accounts, 
therefore, he composed above four hundred different 
treatises, of which only forty-eight have been transmitted to 
the present age. But many of these last consist of several 
books, and the whole of his remains together still form a 
golden stream of Greek erudition, exceeding four times the 
collective bulk of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A X£tV ANALYSIS OF AFISTOTLE'S SFECUIATIVE 

WOFNS, 

ARGUMENT. 

Sensation—Its Nature explained—Imagination and Memory—^Associa* 
lion of Perceptions—Reminiscence—Intellect—Its Power and 
Dignity—Aristotle’s Organon—Origin of General Terms—Cate* 
gories—Division and Definition—Propositions—Syllogisms— 
Their Nature and Use—Second Analytics—Topics—Aristotle’s 
Organon Perverted and Misapplied—Demonstration—Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics—Proper Arrangement thereof—Truth Vindicated— 
Introduction to the First Philosophy—Its History—Refutation of 
the Doctrine of Ideas—Elements—Analysis of the Bodies so called 
—Their Perpetual Transmutations—Doctrine of Atoms Refuted 
—Motion or Change—Its Different Kinds—Works of Nature- 
How Her Operations are Performed—Matter—Form—Privation 
—The Specific Form or Sight—State of Capacity and Energy— 
Aristotle’s Astronomy—The Earth and its Productions—History 
of Animals—Philosophy of Natural History—His Book on Energy 
—The First Energy Eternally and Substantially Active—His 
Attributes—Antiquity of the Doctrine that Deity is the Source of 
Being—Inculcated in Aristotle’s Exoteric Works—Objections to 
Aristotle’s Philosophy—Answers thereto. 

The Works of Aristotle derive their importance and, 
splendour, neither from their number nor their magnitude, 
but from their variety and their aim. Disdairiing the con¬ 
quest of ^►particular provinces, he daringly invaded the 
whole empire of philosophy; and his persevering and 
generally successful exertions in this bold enterprise excites 
the justest admiration of his genius and industry. The 
heavens and the earth; things human and divine; God, 
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man, and nature; under these compehensive divisions 

whatever is the object of human thought, the Stagirite dis^: 
tributes the different articles of his truly philosophical 
Encyclopaedia; of which time has yet spared to us the 
distinct outline, with many groups imperfectly sk^ched, 
and others totally defaced; yet filled up in some of its most ‘ 
essential parts with exquisite skill, and delineated through¬ 
out with unexampled boldness and inimitable precision. 

In endeavouring to communicate to the reader, in few 
words, a clear and correct notion of the condition in which 
Aristotle found, and in which he left philosophy, it will be' 
impossible strictly to adhere to the capricious order in 
which his works have been arranged by his editors,- 
Agreeably to his own maxim, I shall begin, not with what 
is absolutely firsf either in time or in dignity, but with 
what is first in relation to man; that is, with what is first 
in the order of his thoughts or conceptions; endeavouring, • 
in my discourse throughout, to preserve the modesty and 
impartiality of an historian, and to be as faithful in explain¬ 
ing my author s opinions, as cautious in interposing my 
own judgment. 

It is the doctrine of Aristotle, a doctrine long and 
obstinately disputed, but now very generally admitted, that 
all our direct knowledge originates in perceptions of sense. 
Of the five senses, that of touch, he observes, is generally 
diffused through the whole animal frame, and cannot there¬ 
fore be destroyed without destroying the animal. The 
sense of taste Aristotle regards as a particular kind d{ 
touch, requisite for the purpose of nutrition,^ and therefore 
es&ential to life. But the three other senses, always rerid- 
ipg in particular organs, are in some animals altogetheifl 
w'anting,' in others extremely imperfect; and ev^ in 
animals in whom they are most vigorous, are often, without 
destruction to the animal itself, overwhelmed, weakened, p* 
totally destroyed, by the too powerful operation of theft 
respective objects. 
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Coionrs «nd sounds, are perceived respectively by the 

Ih^ and by them only ; motions and figures 
flier oodveyed t6 the mind throt^h the instrumentality of 
more senses than one; and a third class of perceptions are 
communicated and impre^ed through the united energy of 
all dre senses. Those of touch and of taste seem to be 
oeariy akin, because external objects seem to operate on 
them by direct and immediate application. This, however^ 
is not probably the case; because, were it true, the analogy 
of nature would here be violated, since it is found by 
experiment, th^ external objects, directly and immediately 
applied to the organs of the three other senses, ’ totally 
obstruct the motions on which their power of sensation 
depends, and render their respective objects, sounds, 
colours, and odours, altogether imperceptible. By a rapid 
and continuous agitation of the air, sonorous bodies affect 
the ear; through the intervention of light, colours are dis- 
tinguished by the eye; and odours are communicated in a 
subtile vapour, which must in some animals, before percep¬ 
tion can have place, be accompanied with the act of inspir¬ 
ing by the nostrils. Agreeably to this analogy, it is probable 
that the fleshy and tender part of our external frame, which 
seems to us to be endowed with such a delicate sense of 
touch, is nothing more than the medium through which the 
percq;>tions of hardness, softness, and other qualities of that 
kind, are conveyed and communicated. 

The real qualities of external objects are supposed to be 
made known to us by our senses; but 'in fact those 
qualities, such as they are by us conceived and de- 
ntainated, have not any actual existence until they are 
perceived. Previously to this, they exist only in power or, 
oig^ty; which, in the language of Aristotle, here means 
tbk th^ exist only in their causes ; causes which, though 
themselves imperceptible, have the power of moving and 
S^^^g otir organs, and thereby of producing in them that 
^yan^'sensations^ which relieves man firom solitude 
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and connects him with the external world. To beings 
differently constituted, or to man himself, enjoying a direct 
and immediate intimacy with the causes of his perceptions, 
this world would probably assume an appearance altogether 
different from that which it now wears; for all sensation 
directly and immediately depends, not merely on the 
nature of its external causes, but on that also of the 
motions aud changes produced in the organs of sense. 
Aristotle, therefore, justly reproves Democritus for saying, 
that if no medium were interposed, a pismire would ,be 
visible in the heavens; asserting, on the contrary, that if 
vacuity alone intervened, nothing possibly could be seen, 
because all vision is performed by changes or motions in 
the organ of sight; and all such changes or motions imply 
an interposed medium. 

Between the perceptions of the eye and of the ear there 
is a striking analogy. Bodies are only visible by their 
colour; and colour is only perceptible in light; and unless 
different motions were excited by light in the eye, colour 
and the distinctions of colour would no more be visible, 
than, independently of different vibrations communicated 
to the ear, sound, and the distinctions of sound, would be 
audible. When the vibrations in a given time are many, 
the sensation of sharpness or shrillness follows ; when the 
vibrations are, in the same time, comparatively few, the 
sensation of flatness is the result: but the first sound does 
not excite many vibrations because it is shrill or sharp, but 
it is sharp because it excites many vibrations; and the 
second sound does not excite few vibrations because it is 
flat or grave, but it is grave because it excites few vibra¬ 
tions. %% 

The powers of imagination and memory owe their ori^Q 
to the senses, and are common to man with many other 
animals. As sensation is carried on by means of certain 
motions excited in our organs, so imagination and memory^ 
which are the copies of sensation, exert their eneigy by 
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means of similar but fainter motions, representatives of 
the former. That independently of external causes such 
motions are produced, is demonstrable from what happens 
in sleep. In some kinds of madness too, the phantoms of 
the brain are mistaken for realities; and, in other kinds, 
realities are mistaken for phantoms. But when our senses 
are sound and awake, we can easily distinguish between 
perceptions arising from external causes, and those called 
into being by the mere agency of our internal constitution ; 
and in many cases we can discover and explain the laws by 
which the energy of this constitution operates. For the 
perceptions of imagination and memory, though not rigidly 
governed, like those of sense, by the power and presence of 
external objects, do not, however, float at random, but are 
subjected to a certain order and progression, conformably 
to established laws of association, which Aristotle was 
the first philosopher that attempted to investigate, to 
enumerate, and to explain. He investigated them in 
a^lyzing the complex act of reminiscence or recollection, 
in which the principles of association operate under the 
immediate direction of the human will. He enumerated 
them, as far as seemed requisite to the subject which he 
was then treating, by saying that they might be 
reduced to the four following heads: proximity in time; 
contiguity in place; resemblance or similarity j contrariety 
or contrast; and he explains them by showing that in 
every act of recollection we are conscious of hunting ab&uty 
as it were, among our thoughts, until we hit on some one 
which is intimately connected with that which we wish to 
recall; or, in other words, that we produce in succession a 
multitude of vibrations or motions in our organs, until we 
hit on some one of them intimately connected with that of 
whid) we are in quest, and which has the power of reviving 
this last, because the one motion is either excited nearly at 
ihe same time with the other, or is entirely the same in 
kind with it, or so nearly the same, that the minute 
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difference between, them is speedily oveipow^eii diid 
lost and from near agreement finally reduced to p^ect 
coincidence. Thus far our author proceeds in unfolding 
the mechanism of sensation, fancy, memory, and reOoH^-. 
tion; or, in other words, in ascertaining the laws whiOh 
regulate the union of mind and matter, without attempting 
the fruitless task of explaining in what manner those totolly 
heterogeneous substances are united. 

Every exercise of recollection, he observes, is a species 
of investigation, in which the mind may be conscious of its 
own activity in directing the current of its thoughts, in 
turning them from one channel to another, in rejecting 
those which hold by no tie to the perception or image of 
which it is in quest, and in preferring, examining, and con-. 
tcmplating in all their relations, those w'hich, by their 
connexion with this perception or image, have a natural 
tendency to rouse the one or to revive the other. 

It is the characteristic of animals, in contradistinction, 
to the inanimate parts of nature, to be endowed with 
sensation; and whatever is endowed with sensation must 
have perceptions of pain and pleasure ^ and whatever has 
such perceptions must feel the impulse of appetite; the 
great moving principle in all animated beings. But in the 
exercise of reminiscence, which is the immovable 
boundary between man and other animals, he, and ,h0 
alone, recognizes the divine principle o# reason or inteHect 
co-operating with the coarser powers of fancy or memory; 
since every act of reminiscence, as above estplained, implies 
comparison ; and every the slightest comparison, expressed, 
in the simplest proposition, indicates a substance differ^ 
^ind separable from matter, a substance totally inconcer^ 
able by man in his present state, where the gross per¬ 
ceptions of sense are the only foundation and sole mat^iali^ 
of all others, how lofty soever and refined; but a sub^^ce^ 
notwithstanding, of whose existence we are assured by our 
consciousness of its energies. To illustrate diis fortb^ 
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bjr.an atw^le, Aristotle says, let the comparison or pro- 
" of the simplest imaginable, riiat whiteness 

Is not sweetness. These sensible qualities which the vulgar 
ascribe to external objects, the philosopher knows, as above, 
exphuned, to depend on certain motions communicated to 
his internal organs, motions vivid and forcible when first 
produced by sensation, more faint and languid when after¬ 
wards revived by imagination or memory. But the com-, 
porison of any two objects necessarily implies that they 
should be both present in the same indivisible point of 
time to one and the same comparing power. Yet their 
presence to the senses, the fancy, or the memory, is 
known to consist in nothing else but certain motions 
produced in our bodily organs. If the comparison, there¬ 
fore, could be made by any of them, it would follow that 
this organ was susceptible of different and contrary motions, 
precisely at the same indivisible mstant ; for it is necessary 
that the same simple power should comprehend at once 
the sweetness and whiteness, or whatever else be the sensa¬ 
tions compared, since it comprehended them distributively, 
by its parts howev<y minute, or successively in particles of 
time however short, it could no more draw the result of the 
comparison than if the one sensation was recognized by one 
man, and the other by another, or one of them recognized 
in the last century, and another in the present. The per¬ 
ception of truth, being altogether unrelated to 

time and space, must be totally dissimilar to apy corporeal 
operation, and so essentially one simple energy, that 
it cannot, without absurdity, be supposed capable of 
division. But all the motions and actions of body, 
b^g performed in space and time, are therefore indefinitely 
^visible; and although their smallness or quickness soon 
^c^pes.the perception of sense, and soon eludes the grasp 
of ;^ney, yet the intellect still pursues and detects them, 
^^wing that they can never vanish into nothing by their 

mmutepess. By bur divisions and sub'divtsiona 
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without limit, we still leave, in the smallest particle, body 
with its properties; and after all the steps that possibly can 
be taken, remain precisely as distant from the goal, as at 
our first setting out. This goal, therefore, it is impossible 
for us ultimately to attain ; but in the language of geometers, 
infinite will be still interposed between operations divisible 
and indivisible, between perceptions of sense and perceptions 
of reason,between the nature and properties of mind, and the 
nature and properties of matter. It is not sense or fancy, 
but mind alone, that recognises itself; and this intellectual 
substance, of which we must be contented in our present 
state mtTcly to knoiv the existence and to exercise the 
energies, is that which chaarcterizes and ennobles the crea¬ 
ture man, and which gives him a resemblance to his Maker. 
It is this which, separated from body, is then, only, 
properly what it is, immortal and divine which does not 
decay with our corporeal powers ; and whose energies are 
so totally different from those of organized matter, that 
whereas our senses are easily fatigued, overpowered, and 
destroyed by the force and intensity of objects sensible, the 
intellect is roused, quickened, and ihvigorated by the force 
and intensity of objects intelligible; instead of being over¬ 
strained or blunted, it sharpens and fortifies amidst obstinate 
exertions; and finds in such alone its best improvement and 
most exquisite delight. 

Having recognized the dignity and ^he powers of man, 
Aristotle, in his works throughout, examines how those 
powers have been exercised in rearing the fair fabric of 
science, which it was his own ambition to complete and to 
adorn. Adverse accidents interrupted, as we have seen, 
from posterity the full benefit of his labours; yet the trea¬ 
tises which emerged amidst the general wreck of his 
writings, best arrange themselves under the three-fold 
division of the objects of human thought; God, Nature, 
and Man : which division he himself seems continually to 
keep in view. Whatever reasonings relate to theology. 
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thoii^h scattered in different n^eatises, may be referred, 
therefore to bis Metaphysics; a name unknown, indeed, to 
Aristotle, but given to his theological works by his editors, 
and importing that the fourteen books which bear it, should 
immediately follow his numerous treatises on the subject of 
physics or natural philosophy; that we may not rest Satisfied 
with the knowledgCiCf bare effects, but proceed to the in¬ 
vestigation of causes, and of the Deity himself, the primary 
cause of Sail. His histories of the heavens an^ of the earth; 
of animals, plants, and minerals; and even of man, con¬ 
sidered merely as a material and sentient Being, may, con¬ 
formably with modem language be arranged under the head 
of Nature; though, in Aristotle’s own acceptation, that term 
has a more limited sense; and, for a reason which will appear 
hereafter, is confined to terrestrial objects, and those existing 
between this earth and the lunar sphere. Upon the philo¬ 
sophy of Man, as our Author calls it, that is, of Man con¬ 
sidered as a social and rational Being, endowed with senti¬ 
ment, affection, and intellect, Aristotle’s writings are as 
clear and copidus as they are solid and satisfactory. His 
treatises on Logic, Ethics, and Politics, as well as his books 
on Rhetoric and Poetry, may all be referred to this one 
head, and viewed as connected parts of one great system of 
knowledge, to which, after the most patient examination, it 
will be found that the labours of his successors and detrac¬ 
tors have made but^$lender additions. 

In endeavouring concisely, but clearly, to communicate 
to my readers the result of our Author’s reasonings and 
discoveries under the three heads above mentioned, I shall 
b^in, for a reason which will presently appear, with that 
work of his, recently the most decried of all, but long 
extravagantly magnified as the great engine of discovery, 
and sole instrument of universal science. Aristotle him- 
sdf never viewed it in this false and flattering light, nor 
ever'bestowed on it those pompous titles. The various 
tra<^ wroposihg the Otgai^on^ as it is called, are not even 
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given by him as parts of one and the same woii* They # 
relate, however, to one and the same subject; since 
in the strict and proper sense, is merely the art of dialogti^ 
that is, the art of conversing. 4nstotle’s Org^n^»l, there¬ 
fore, rightly understood, is nothing more than an endeavour 
to teach the rational and skilful employment of that charac¬ 
teristic faculty of man, by which he expresses, through appro¬ 
priate signs, not only his perceptions of sense, but what is 
indefinitely more various, the comparisons, abstractions, 
and conclusions of his own mind concerning them. It is 
in this sense that logic, or dialectic, in the order of com- 
municatingliberal and universal knowledge, ought to precede 
the more abstruse and loftier branches of philosophy, 
because^ by carefully analyzing the signs by which internal 
operations, as well as external objects, are expressed, we 
remount at once to the origin and source both of our notions 
and of our perceptions ; discover their intimate connections 
with each other; and unfold even to the unexperienced 
minds of youth, a vast intellectual treasure, of which, with¬ 
out being aware of it, they were already in possession. 

Agreeably to these principles, the Stagirite defines dis¬ 
course, or speech, to be found significant by compact, of 
w'hich the parts also are significant; all discourse which 
\imply affirms or-denies, he resolves into arguments, argu-. 
ments into propositions, and propositions into, words; 
which last are the ultimate elements pf language, because, 
though signiheant themselves, their parts are not signifi¬ 
cant. Sountjs significant by compact are either nouns, 
that is, names denoting things without any reference to 
time; or verbs, whose signification is accompanied with the 
appendage of time. Nouns are either pre^r names 
appellatives; a proper name denotes one individual only i 
an appellative denotes various individuals, and o|t^ 
^.various kinds or classes of individuals. The formation 
^^^^f appellatives is, ‘according to Aristode, the united vmik 
abstraction and association; abstraction, by whi#^we 
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the combinations of seAse» and consider a com* 
pto object in one view, without attending to the other 
aspects under which it may be examined ; association, by 
which peiceptions that«are similar naturally revive each 
other in unbroken succession; and, in consequence of 
their similarity, are expressed by a common name, or 
appellative, which is equally applicable to them all In 
reference to this common nami, which is m^^rely a sign that 
different objects have been compared together, and found 
to agree in one or more respects with each other, different 
individuals are said to belong to the same species, and 
different species are said to belong to the same genus ; for 
in order to explain the nature of things, and to see their 
agreements and differences, it is not necessary to suppose 
the existence of general ideas, but it is necessary that one 
word or term should, in the same sense, be applicable to 
many individuals, and also that one word or term should, 
in the same sense, be applicable to many species. Inde¬ 
pendently of this power in man, of expressing things that 
are alike by a common sign, his knowledge would be con¬ 
fined to the coarse and complex imitations of sense j he 
could not form even the most common notion of all, 
namely, that of number, since objects could not be 
enumerated, unless they were previously referred to the 
same genus or class, that is, unless they were expressed by 
•one common sign. They must be so many trees, so many 
animals, or at least so many beings ; and thus generically 
-united, before they can be specifically or even numerically 
distinguished. For this reason Aristotle observes, that 
" one ” and being ” are, of all terms, the most universal; 
they m applicable to alf other general terms ; they can be 
;'Sft£d in the same, sense of them all, but no other term can 
vbe oj^iectly said of them, b^ause no other term e:}q>resses 
' Call extemt of their meaning) or, in other words, is used 
• aktii fmr all the variety of things which they are 
- i^n^^dyed to denote Next to tbetoi in point of universality, 
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the ten categories immediately follow. These most com¬ 
prehensive signs of things are called, in Latin, Predica¬ 
ments, because they can be said, or predicated, in the same 
sense of all other terms, as well as of all the objects 
denoted by them ; whereas no other term can be correctly 
said of them, because no other is employed to express the 
full extent of their meaning. They are; substance, quality, 
quantity, relation, time, place, action, passion, position, and 
habit. All the objects of human thought that can be 
expressed by single words, arrange themselves under one 
or other of these general terms. Aristotle (not indeed in his 
** Categories,” but in his works collectively) explains the 
nature and i)roperties of each; and thus opens to the 
inquisitive mind a wide field of various knowledge, since 
the properties of each predicament belong to all the objects, 
or clas.ses of objects, comprehended under it, and the 
properties of the whole united extend to all things in the 
universe. But to avoid the. reproach of bewildering his 
reader in barren generalities, the philosopher frequently 
applies his reasonings concerning signs to the things 
signified by them; perpetually inculcating that individuals 
only have a real existence, and that what are called, in the 
Pythagorean or Platonic philosophy, numbers, ideas, 
immutable and eternal essences, are merely the work of 
human thought expressed and embodied in language. This 
doctrine is nearly allied to another of Aristotle’s above 
explained, that ail our direct knowledge originates in per¬ 
ceptions of sense; and in both these capital points, the 
learned, after innumerable disputes, carried on “ with 
singular eagerness through many centuries, have generaljf|^ 
embraced his opinion; and, what is most remarkably 
chiefly since the time that undue deference ceased to be, 
paid to his writings, and that his name was no longer 
superstitiously venerated by those who either read what 
'they did not undefetand, or whD affected to admire whs^t 
ihey liad never taken the trouble to read. 
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The reduction of things to genera or classes, by applying 
to them common names, is the foundation of division and 
definition, which have been called by a just metaphor the 
firm Handles of Science. Each of the categories, or 
classes, above mentioned, that of substance, for example, 
may be variously divided according to the intent of the 
division, which may be undertaken for explaining the works 
of art or of nature; for delineating the institutions of civil 
policy, or describing the structure of plants and animals; 
in a word, for examining any object, whether material or 
intellectual, about which human thought is conversant. 
Hut for whatever purpose the division is intended, it can 
be i)CTSpicuous and salisl'actory only when it descends from 
the more general classes, or terms, to those which are less 
general, until it arrives at the lowest species of all, which 
rejects all further partition but into individuals only. The 
intermediate terms between the highest genus and this 
lowest species, stand each of them in two distinct relations, 
and therefore receive two different names, that of genius 
with respect to the less general terms which they contain, 
and that of species with rcsf)cct to the more general terms 
under which they are contained. Such is Aristotle’s own 
doctrine concerning classification and division ; a doctrine 
continually exemplified in his w’orks throughout moral as 
w’ell as physical \ and admirably illustrated by some modern 
writers, especially on the subjects of natural history. 

Having explained the uses and functions of single words, 
the author proceeds to examine their combinations into 
propositions, and the combinations of propositions into 
reasoning or discourse. According to the measure of our 
desires or exigencies, our power or inability, language is 
variously moulded into commands, prayers, or wishes; but 
for the purposes of instruction or argument, it requires the 
form of an enunciative proposition, which is defined by 
Arisitotle the affirming or denying orfe thing of another.^* 
But all that be directly affirmed of any subject is^ 
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either that it belongs to a certain class, or that it k 
possessed of certain qualities. Those qoaliti^ are e^hfer^ 
such as necessarily inhere in the thing itself while it 
remains what it is, or retains its distinctive name; or 
secondly, qualities necessarily proceeding from the former J 
or thirdly, qualities which do not uniformly belong to the 
subject, nor proceed from those uniformly belonging to it, 
but which accede to it merely by way of adjunct or appen¬ 
dage. Thus we can say of man, that he is an animal, 
which is the class to which he belongs; that he is an 
animal capable of reason, which is the quality necessarily 
inherent in him, while he deserves his distinctive name; 
that he is capable of learning grammar or geometry, which 
are qualities necessarily flowing from the former; but when 
we proceed farther, and ascribe to him qualities not neces¬ 
sarily flowing from those inherent "in the species, although 
they may be found in many individuals, and even many 
nations, it is plain that these qualities are m^re accessions 
or appendages to his distinctive name or specific character. 

To define a thing, or to define a term, (for when words 
are considered as signs, these expressions are synonymous,) 
is to tell, as precisely and perspicuously as possible, what 
that thing is, or what that term signifies. This can only 
be done by ascertaining the class to which the object to be 
defined immediately belongs, and the quality or qualities 
which, necessarily inhering in it,. uniformly distingui^es 
that object from other objects belonging to the same class 
or genus. That' quality, therefore, or those qualities fortn 
what is called the specific difference, because they d^tin- 
guish the species in question from the other species in the 
same genus, or the object in question from die Odidr' 
objects that most nearly resemble it. 'Hius, to define the 
number three, or the triad, we may say or predicate of ii^‘ 
that it is a quantity, and that kind of quantity ddled , 
number, and that kind of number "called an,^pdd mimb^.j^ ' 
but each of these predicates, and all of than united, bai^ 
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^$^ificatio!} far more extensive than that of the subject; 
iliroe there are other quantities beside number> and other 
numbers b^de odd numbers, and many other odd num* 
hers beside three. How then are we to pxpceed to find 
the €!dcact definition of the triad? We must continue to 
combine still more of those predicates, until the whole of 
them unitedly will apply to the number three, and to it 
only; although each of them taken separately, and even 
any number of them short of the whole, have a far mote 
extensive signification. Thus, with the predicates “ num¬ 
ber” and “odd” we must join that of “first,” defining 
the triad “the first odd number;” for though the predicate 
“first” applies to the number “two” as well as to 
“three” yet **the first odd number” applies to “three” 
only. It may^be necessary here to remark, that, in the 
accurate language of, Aristotle, unity is not number, but 
the element of number; all number^ are composed of 
units, but tto themselves are indivisible and ultimate 
elemerits, in^able as units of farther resolution. For 
coarse practical purposes, arithmeticians talk of the parts 
of unit; but when they do this, they have always previously 
converted unity into number; as when we speak of the 
tenth of an inch, we must necessarily have first changed the 
ode inch into ten portions ; the inch therefore, before it can 
Jbe divided, ceases to be an unit, and is converted into ten. 

According to Aristotle, definitions are the fountain# of 
all science; but those fountains are pure only when they 
originate in an accurate examination and patient comparison 
of the perceptible qualities of individual objects; for it is 
that case only that our words being the correct signs of 
thir^ the conclusions drawn from our intellectual opera- 
. on the signs, exactly apply to the things signifi^ by 
We must cautiously proceed, therefore, from parti- 
to> generals, that we may not be cheated by words; 
to discover, in each object of our examuiatioi^ 
%at property‘in which all its other 
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inherent qualities unite and terminate. To this property 
we must assign a name, when an appropriate name for it 
is wanting; and in the invention of this name, we must 
respect the analogies of language, that the same relations 
may be preserved among words which subsist among the 
things which they denote. The name, thus invented, is 
called the specific difference; which, in the objects to which 
it applies, is not always that quality which is most palpable 
or most striking; for many other qualities are often actually 
discovered in them, before we distinguish that most im¬ 
portant and most general one, which is implied in all the 
rest, and which forms, as it were, the basis on which they 
all stand. This paramount property exists independently 
in its subject; but none of the other properties can subsist 
independently of the specific difference, which is therefore 
the principle in which they originate, and tbe source from 
which they flow. In many objects with whose sensible 
qualities we are most conversant, this source is concealed; 
yet to remount to it, when possible, is the m£n business of 
philosophy, since the more our knowledge is generalized, 
it wiW be the more satisfactory, and therefore the mote 
delightful. 

The patient examination of objects, and the accurate 
defmition of terms, are continually employed by our philo¬ 
sopher, as the best means for arranging perceptions into 
science. These, and not syllogisms, are the sole instru¬ 
ments used by himself in the deepest and most various 
researches that ever exercised the ingenuity of man. Yet 
his art of syllogism (an art ignorantly depreciated in the 
present age, and more absurdly magnified in preceding:^ 
times beyond its real worth) is not therefore useless, 
although its real uses, as will presently appear, are 
altogether different from the purposes to which it’ was long 
most injudiciously applied. The art of syllogism was en¬ 
tirely Aristotle’s invention and in appreciating his foertt as 
a philosopher, it becomes necessary to examine his first 
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AiuU3^i€5, in which that art is contained, that we may be 
enabled to decide whether the supposed impravemtnts of 
his system by some writers be not ignorant perversions, 
and the objections made to the whole of it by others be not 
senseless cavils. 

It was formerly observed that every proposition, affirming 
or denying one thing of another, must affirm or deny that 
the subject of which we speak belongs to a certain class, or 
that'it is endowed with certain qualities. But to affirm one 
term of another when both of them are taken in the full 
extent of their signification, is merely to say that there is 
not any species or any individual contained under the name 
of the subject, to which the name of the predicate does 
not apply. It matters not whether those names denote 
substand|s or qualities, or any other of the ien predica¬ 
ments. Whatever they denote, the name of the species, 
according to the principles on which all languages are con¬ 
structed, may still be predicated of every individual, and 
the name of the genus of every species. When the defini¬ 
tion of any term is predicated of that term, the definition 
and word defined, having exactly the same signification, 
they both necessarily apply to exactly the same number oi 
things, and are therefore of exactly the same extent. But 
in all propositions not identical, but which affirm or deny 
one thing of another, the predicate is, according to the 
structure of all languages, naturally more extensive than 
the subject; because, as before observed, tq predicate one 
' term of another is merely to say that there is not any thing 
contained under the name of the subject to which that of 
the predicate does not apply. The predicate, therefore^ in 
every proposition is called the major term; the subject 
the mmor term; and these terms are conjoined in discourse 
by the substantive verb “is,’* called therefore the copula. 
When we say, “ the wall is white,” the substantive verb is 
expressed; the same verb is understood, when we say 
“Achfiles runsbecause the word “runs” may be re- 
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solved into ‘‘is runningbeing in fact merely an 
tion of it for the purpose of communicating the rapidity of Our r 
thoughts with suitable rapidity of speech. To prevent impo^ 
tion arising from the abuse of words, it is necessary to be able 
quickly to discern w’hether one term can be justly predicated ' 
of another. Ari^otle,for this purpose, invented the syllogism, 
which consists in comparing both the subject and the predi¬ 
cate of any proposition with what is called the middle term,. 
because its natural place is the middle between the othef two 
terms, called, therefore, the extremes. Let the question be 
proposed, whether temperance be a habit ? I readily hnda 
middle term which is contained under the more extensive 
appellation of habit, and which itself contains the more 
limited appellation of temperance. The terms, therefore,, 
stand in this^ order. Habit, virtue, temperance; It, in the 
form of propositions, 

• Virtue is a habit, 

Temperance is a virtue; 

therefore temperance is a habit. Now the whole cogency 
of this argument depends on that great principle which 
presides in the formation of language, that things, which 
have a common nature, receive a common name. Th^ 
may differ in many important particulars, yet having re¬ 
ceived one common appellation from. the particular in 
which they all agree, the term denoting the genus may be 
predicated of every species, land every individual contained 
under it Whatever is affirmed or denied, of a more genetal 
term, may therefore be affirmed or denied of all the more 
particular terms, as well as of all the individuai things 
which its signification extends. In the language of Aristotlli ■ 
this is expressed by his calling those things synonymous 
which have the same name in the same sense. ItrUs 
**man” and “ox” are, according to him, synonymous^, 
because the name of animal is equally apphcableto both ; 
an observation which must sound harshly to those English^ 
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the basis of this one simple truth,^itse1f founded In 
the natural and universal texture of language^ Aristotle 
has reared a lofty and various structure of abstract science, 
di^y expressed, and fully demonstrated, To convince 
ourselves of the wonderful •variety in a subject, seemingly 
so simple^ it is sufficient to obsen*e, that the middle term 
tnay either be the subject of both the premisses; or the 
predicate of both; or, as in the syllogism given above, the 
subject of the major premiss, in which it is compared with 
the major extreme, and the predicate of the minor premiss, 
in which it is compared with the minor extreme. These 
various arrangements form what are called the three figures 
of syllogism; and in each of these three figures every one 
of the three propositions may be either affirmative or 
negative; and each of the affirmative and ^negative pro¬ 
positions may be either universal or jjarticular; universal, 
when their subject is taken in the full extent of its meaning, 
as ‘‘all men are mortal; ” particular, when their subject in 
its signification is restricted to a part of the things which 
its name properly denotes, as “some men are wise.” If 
we express these four kinds of propositions, the universal 
affirmative, the universal negative, the particular affirmative, 
and the particular negative, by the four vowels, a, e, i, o, 
we shall find that they will afford sixty-four different com¬ 
binations by threes which are called the different modes 
in eadi figure; and therefore one hundred and ninety-two 
combinations in the three figures collectively. But the 
variet|^ does not end here; for propositions themselves are 
mtho: pure or modal. A pure proposition simply affirms 
bv domes one thing of another; a modal pro;)osition affirms 
^'denies with the addition of necessity or contingency, possi- 
;bil^ or impossibility. When we consider, therefore, the 

that will result from! these new 
with the old, and that every new 
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combination forms a distinct syllogism, it is impossible not. 
to admire the persevering industry that could contemplate 
each separately, and examine how the truth of the conclu* 
sion was affected by each specific arrangement 

From this induction, the most copious and complete that 
any speculation ever exhibited, Aristotle infers that all con¬ 
clusive syllogisms whatever may be reduced to conclusive 
modes in the first figure; of all which, the truth rests im¬ 
mediately on the grammatical principle above explained; 
and of which, therefore, the syllogism already given may 
serve for an example. When the three terms of a syllogism, 
therefore, are accurately defined, and the three propositions 
composing it 'are properly arranged, the justness of its con¬ 
clusion may always be perceived by a rapid glance of the 
mind discerning, by means of the minor premiss, or the 
proposition in which the subject of the conclusion is com¬ 
pared with the middle term, whether the major premiss, or 
proposition in which the predicate of the conclusion is 
compared with the same middle term, necessarily infers the 
conclusion. For enabling the mind readily to draw this 
inference in the case of all syllogisms whatever, whether 
their conclusions be affirmative or negative, universal or 
particular, and how awkwardly soever their terms may have 
been arranged, the Author has recourse to no other rules or 
axioms than those which concern what is called conversion 
and opposition ; and that most extensive principle of reason 
which infers the truth of any proposition by showing that 
to suppose it false leads to an absurdity. To convert a 
proposition, is to make its subject and its predicate change 
places. This may often be done safely, because in .ma^ 
propositions the converse will retain that truth which wi^ 
in the proposition to be converted. All universal n^tives» 
for example, can always be completely converted. If no 
A is B, no B is A; for if B could he predicated of any thing 
called A, for example of c, then c would fall und^ the 
names both of a and of b, which is contrary to the first 
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siippositioii, that no a is b : or that b cannot be predicated 
of any thing called a. When one term, therefore, isuniver> 
sadly denied of another, that other may, without hesitation, 
be universally denied of the first An universal aflirma- 
tive proposition does not admit of a complete conversion, 
because, according to what was formerly observed, in every 
such proposition the predicate must apply to all the species 
and individuals expressed by the name of the subject, but 
the subject needs not therefore apply to all the species and 
individuals contained under the name of the predicate. 
But an universal affirmative, though it rejects a complete, yet 
admits of a partial conversion. Thus if every a is i), some b 
must be A ; for if no b is a, then no a is n, as just proved in 
the case of universal negatives. Particular affirmatives admit 
of a complete conversion ; for if some a is b, then some b is 
A ; since, when no b is a, no a is ii, as formerly proved in the 
case of universal negatives. Particular negatives do not at 
all admit of conversion, either complete or partial. Thus, 
some a is not b, cannot be converted by saying that some u 
is not a, because, though the name of a species does not 
apply to some things comprehended under the name of 
its genus, it does not thence follow that the name of 
the genus does not apply to all the individuals compre¬ 
hended under the name of the species. The rules con¬ 
cerning conversion then are, that universal negatives, as 
well as particular affirmatives, may be converted com¬ 
pletely ; that universal affirmatives can only be converted 
partially; and that particular negatives are totally incapable 
of convmion. These rules, perhaps, may all be resolved 
into one and the same primitive truth, of which tliey are 
only different expressions; yet these different expressions 
will on many occasions render the perception of that truth 
mcBre distinct, and the application of it more easy as well as 
more ea^editious. The same thing holds here, as with 
respect to the axioms of geometry, concerning' the whole 
its parts, equality and inequality, greater and lesser, 
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since the comprehension of any one of those terms 
sarily implies the comprehension of them‘ all. 
geometers find it useful to represent the same element^ 
truth under a Variety of forms, that it may be more forcibly 
impressed, and more readily applied; and the indefinite 
number of mathematical theorems ultimately resolve them¬ 
selves into a few simple propositions, which niay themsdyis 
perhaps be considered as only different expressions of one 
and tlie same original conception of the mind. 

Upon this great principle of translating the same truth 
into different words, in^ order to render it more familiar to 
our thoughts, Aristotle next examines the doctrine of 
opposition. Propositions may be opposite or contrary, 
which are not contradictory; because the truth of the one 
does not always infer the falsehood of the other. Thus 
“ all men are white,” “ no man is white,” are contrary pro¬ 
positions, and both of them false. “ Some men are white,” 
“ some men are not white,” are contrary propositions, and 
both of them true. But if T say, “all men are white, some 
men are not white,” the truth of the one proposition infers 
the falsehood of the other; because in this last case only 
the predicate “ whiteness ” is affirmed, of the whole species, 
and denied of some individuals belonging to it; which is 
inconsistent with the great principle on which, all language 
and all reasoning is founded. 

In the first Analytics, Aristotle shows what is that 
arrangement of terms in each proposition, and that arrtiD^e* 
ment of propositions in each syllogism, w’hich constitutes a 
necessary connection between the premisses and*the con¬ 
clusion. When this connection takes place, the syUogi$m 
is perfect in point of form; and when the form is perfe^ 
the conclusion necessarily follows firom the premisses^ vtfhiNt* 
ever be the signification of the terms of which they m 
composed. These terms, therefore, he commonly aqpfess^ 
by the letters of 'the alphabet, for the purpose of 
t^t our assent to the conclusion results, not from 
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the things signified, but merely firomeomidering the 
lelation \fhieh the signs (whether words or letters) bear 
to eadb other. Those, therefore, totally misconceive the 
mming of Aristotle's logic who think that, by employing 
letters instead of words, he has darkened the sub^t; 
sjlnoe tbe moKt abstract and general his signs are, they 
must be the better adapted to sltow tlut the ifiference 
results fiom considering them alone, without at all regard* 
ing the things which they signify. 

The form of syllogisms may he perfect when there is 
much imperfection in their matter; that is, in the pre¬ 
misses from which the conclusion is derived; and which 
may be either certain or probable, or only seem to be pro¬ 
bable, as a face may seem to be beautiful which is only 
painted In his second Analytics, Aristotle treats of 
what he calls demonstrative syllogisms, because their pre¬ 
misses are certain. In his topics, he treats of what he 


calls Dialectical syllogisms, because their premisses are 
only probable; and, in his refutations of sophistry, he treats 
of those deceitful syllogisms whose premisses seem to be, 
but which are not really, probable. As sophistry consists, 
not only in reasoning from false principles, but in reason¬ 
ing unfairly from principles that are true, the author refers 
all such erroneous deductions to one head, which he calls 
“a mistake of the question”; because, in all of them, the 
** conclusion or answer ” will be found to come out other¬ 
wise than it ought to do when drawn agreeably to the rules 
of jhst inference. 

The four classes of predicates above explained, Genus, 
pifference, Property, and Appendage, are applicable to 
smgle things nr single terms, considered separately; there 
other ; predicates which are applicable only to more 
i^ore terms than one, considered conjunctly. 
conjunct predicates the author reduces to four 
Diversity, Opposition, and Order; 
heads, as well as those first mendoaedfhe 
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examines in his topics all the probable arguments by whidi 
our affirmations or negations may be either confiimed or 
invalidated j thus supplying a vast intellectual magazine, 
which, when compared with the slender additions made to it 
bysubsequent writers, attests both the unwearied ardourof his 
application, and the incomparable richness of his invention. 

In as few words as feemed consistent with perspicuity, I 
have thus endeavoured to explain the nature and design of 
Aristotle^s Organon; a work which has often been as 
shamefully misrepresented, as it was long most grossly 
misapplied. In that scholastic jargon, which insolently 
usurped during many centuries the name of philosophy, 
syllogisms were perverted to purposes for which their 
inventor declares them totally unfit, and employed on 
subjects in which his uqjform practice shows that he con¬ 
sidered them as altogether useless. Our acquaintance with 
the properties of things, he perpetually inculcates, must be 
acquired by patient observation, generalized by comparison 
and induction ; but when this foundation is once laid, the 
words by which our generalizations are expressed, deserve 
not merely to be regarded as the materials in which our 
knowledge is bodied, or the channels by which it is com¬ 
municated, but to be considered in the two following 
respects, as the principles or sources from which new 
knowledge may be derived. First, by means of a skilful 
arrangement of accurate and well-chosen terms, many pro¬ 
cesses of reasoning may be performed by discerning the 
relations and analogies of words, with a certainty as great, 
and with a rapidity far greater, than these processes could 
possibly be carried on, were we obliged, in every step^ 
our progress, to fix our attention on things. Every genec 
term is considered by Aristotle as the abridgment of a 
definition, and every definition is denominated by him a 
collection, because it is the result always of observation 
and comparison, and often of many observations and many 
comparisons. The improvements in mathematics havQ 
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advanced from age to age, chiefly by improving the 
language, tlmt is, the signs, by which mathematical truths 
are expressed; and the most important discoveries have 
been made in that noble science by continually simpli¬ 
fying the objects of our comparisons; or in other words, by 
finding clear expressions for ratios, including the results of 
many others. In all other sciences this investigation is of 
the utmost importance; and, in many of them, our know¬ 
ledge 'will be found to advance almost exactly in proportion 
to the success with which our language is improved. When 
terms,, therefore, are formed and applied w’ith that pro¬ 
priety which perpetually shines in the Stagirite’s writings, 
his general formulas of reasoning afford an analytic art, 
which maybe employed as an engine for raising new truths 
on those previously established; and if modern languages 
do not afford the same advantage precisely in the same 
degree, it is not from the inefficacy of words as signs, but 
from the incfficacy of signs ill-chosen and ill-arranged ; 
from impropriety of application, contempt of analogy, and 
abuse of metaphor. 

Under another aspect, nearly connected with the former, 
yet really distinct from it, Aristotle’s Analytics, and still more 
his Topics, have the most direct and most efficacious ten¬ 
dency to invigorate and sharpen the understanding; and 
even to animate and cherish the seeds of invention and 
genius. The properties and relations of external objects, 
whether actually present to the senses, or, treasured up in 
the memory, are confined, both as to their kind and number, 
within narrow limits. Blit our abstractions, comparisons, 
and conclusions respecting those objects expressed and 
embodied in words, are of a much wider and almost bound* 
less extent. According to that law of mental action by 
which our Author proves that the current of thought is 
moved and regulated, the relations and analogies of words, 
therefor^ will appear to form the mainspring of intellec- 
tu^ energy ; and their connections and dependencies, as 
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compared and classed by Aristotle in his Topics,;must liay 6 >. 
a direct tendency to invigorate and, expand the thlnku^ 
faculty; to revive and brighten those associating batMs 
that might otherwise have been effaced; to suggest those" 
principles of reasoning which would not otherwise occa$ 5 
‘and thus to prevent that deception and error .which most 
commonly proceeds from partial and incomplete yiews of 
out subject; from weakness of combination, and narrow¬ 
ness of comprehension. To say, therefore, tl^t this part of 
our Author’s Works is conversant entirely about ‘is 

not to depreciate or reproach it; for Aristotle well knew 
that, our knowledge of things chiefly depending on the 
proper application of language as an instrument of thought, 
the true art of reasoning is nothing but a language accu¬ 
rately defined and skilfully arranged; an opinion which, 
after many idle declamations -against his barren generalities 
and verbal trifling, philosophers have begun very generally 
to adopt. Let it always, however, be remembered, thSit the 
author who first taught this doctrine, had previously en¬ 
deavoured to prove that all our notions, as well as the signs 
by which tjbey are expressed, originate in perceptions of 
sense; and that the principles on which languages are first 
constructed, as well as every step in their progress to per¬ 
fection, all ultimately depend on inductions from obs^a. 
tion ; in one word, on experience merely. 

To abridge Aristotle’s Works is to treat them unfairly, 
because (where his text is correct) no author expresses;^ 
meaning in fewer or more appropriate words. Yet, as it is 
the purpose of this discourse to afford such specimens of 
every part of his writings, as may satisf} the curiosity of one 
class of readers, while it augments or inspires that of anotljil, 
I shall collect within a narrow compass his observations^m 
Truth Demonstrative, that is, on science; and.follcnir Irirn 
in his application of those principles to the loftiest, an(^:as 
commonly treated, the most abstruse science, thati^er 
cised the human intellect. " : vi 
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AU instmction, and aU intellectual discipline, he obsmes, 
proceeds on pnndples alr^y known and establislicd. 
This is manifestly the case in mathematics, in the arts, and 
in every kind of reasoning, which is universally carried on 
either by syllogism or by induction; the former proving to 
us, that a particular proposition is true, because it dl! 
deducible from a general on^ already known to us; and 
the latter demonstrating a general truth, because it holds | 
in all particular cases. Orators persuade by examples or 
arguments, examples being a rhetorical or coarser kind of 
induction, as arguments are a rhetorical or coarser kind of 
syllc^ism. 

Truth is the exact conformity of human conception with 
the real nature of things. Demonstrative truth, therefore; 
can apply only to those things which necessarily exist after 
a certain manner, and whose state is unalterable: and we 
know those things when we know their causes : thus, we 
know a mathematical proposition when we know the causes 
that make it true; that is, when we know all the intcrmC' 
diate propositions up to the first principles, or axioms, on 
which it is ultimately built. Demonstration cannot be 
indefinitely extended, because the certainty, and even 
probability of every kind of reasoning would be destroyed, 
were we to call in question those first principles which, in 
matters of science, are recognized by what Aristotle calls 
Intellect, and in matters of practice by what he calls 
Common Sense. 

In demonstration, the premisses are the causes of the 
conclusion, and therefore prior to it. We cannot, therefore,, 
demonstrate things in a circle, supposing the premisses by 
the conclusion; because this would be to suppose that the 
one |»oposition could be both prior and posterior to the 
Other. In all demonstration the first principles must be 
necessary, Immutable, and therefore eternal truths, because 
those qualities could not belong to the conclusion, unless 
th^ bdonged to the premisses, which are its causes. An 
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affirmative demonstration is preferable to a^negative one, 
and a direct demonstration of any truth to that drawn from 
the absurdity of supposing it false; because, other things 
remaining the same, the shortest demonstration is always 
^Jie best. Aristotle debates the question, whether an uni¬ 
versal demonstration is better than a particular one; and, 
as his remarks on this subject form an apology for the 
universality and abstractedness of his own reasonings in 
many parts of his Works, I shall subjoin a translation or 
paraphrase, of the whole chapter. Firstly, to some, a particular 
demonstration may seem preferable, because we know any 
object better by examining itself, than by examining the 
class to which it belongs. Thus, that the three angles 
of an isosceles triangle are equal to two rights, may be 
thought more convincing when proved with regard to the 
isosceles itself, than when proved with regard to triangles in 
general, to which class of figures the isosceles belongs; and 
therefore the particular demonstration may appear better 
than a general one. Secondly, if individuals only have a 
real existence in nature, and every demonstration supposes 
the existence of its subject, a general demonstration must 
be worse than a particular one, because it leads us to sup¬ 
pose the existence of nonentities. 

In answer to these objections let it be remarked, that the 
first does not apply, because if the property of having the 
three angles equal to two rights belong to the isosceles, not as 
it is an isosceles, but as it is a triangle, he who demonstrates 
this truth respecting the isosceles only, less examines the 
object in itself than he who demonstrates the .same truth 
respecting triangles in general: for the definition of a 
triangle enters into that of an isosceles; and because it is 
triangle, the isosceles has its angles equal to two rights; so 
that he who demonstrates universally, better shows the 
cause and reason of the conclusion, thap he who demon¬ 
strates particularly; and he shows it from considering the 
object itself, that is, the definition of the object and that 
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part of the dthnition from which the conclusion results. 
Again, if universals are merely words, denoting certain 
classes or species, to all the individuals of which they 
equally apply, there is no reason to say that they are non¬ 
entities when applied to those objects or individuals. Thei| 
existence is even firmer than that of any portion of the 
individuals signified by them, which is continually liable to 
corruption or change; whereas the general name denoting 
the whole species is not liable to cither, but has a precise 
and permanent meaning as long as any objects of that 
species continue to exist. But to suppose that universals, 
because they are employed in demonstration, have any 
existence independently of the objects or individuals which 
they denote, is a mistake chargeable, not on tbo.se who 
employ such terms," but on those who misconceive their 
use. 

The more universal the demonstration of any proposition 
is rendered, it becomes at the same time the more inform¬ 
ing and the more satisfactory; the more informing, because 
it comprehends the greater number of particular truths; 
and the more satisfactory, * because it demonstrates these 
truths from their first and ultimate cause; at least, 
approximates nearer to this cause in exact proportion to its 
greater universality. To descend from generals is also 
more natural; becau.se, in matters of science, they are the 
source and fountain of particulars. It has also more 
dignity, because generals are the work of intellect, whereas 
the more particular propositions are, the more nearly they 
approach to perceptions of sense, in which, when strictly < 
particular, they ultimately terminate. 

From this part of Aristotle’s Logic there is an easy 
transitidn to what has been called his Metaphysics; a name 
unknown, as above observed, to the Author himself, and 
given to his most abstract philosophical works by his 
editors, from an opinion that those books ought to be 
studied immediately after his Physics, or Treatises on 
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Natural Philosophy. Considered under tme particular 
aspect, those books may be properly thus arranged; 
because, as we shall see hereafter, the study of nature, ctm* 
ducted according to Aristotle’s principles, necessarily leads 
to Deity, and to the most delightful of all contemplations, 
that of the Divine Goodness. But,, viewed in the full 
extent of their relations, Aristotle’s Metaphysics are 
intimately connected with every branch of human science, 
whether natural or moral, since their real subject (whic^ 
has been grossly mistaken through a preposterous arrang# 
ment of the treatises which they comprise) is the vindication 
of the existence and nature of truth against the cavils of 
Sophists, and those now called Metaphysicians; and this 
doctrine concerning truth illustrated in the demonstration 
of the being of one God, in opposition to Atheists on one 
hand, and Polytheists on the other. The whole of 
Aristotle’s metaphysical works may be referred to one or 
» other of those two heads; since to them the greater part 
of his treatises relate immediately, ’and the smaller part 
will appear to be merely preparatory, to their discussion. 

The unskilfulness of his editors has placed near the middle 
of the work, a book plainly preparatory, since it merely 
exhibits the different acceptation of the terms of which he 
has occasion afterwards to make use. This fifth book of 
his Metaphysics, which ought undoubtedly to stand as the 
first, contains, in thirty chapters, an accurate philosophical 
vocabulary, which Aristotle thought peculiarly requisite as 
an introduction to the first and most comprehensive of aH 
sciences, that of which truth in general was the subject, 
since the terms employed in it having necessarily a varieUiL 
of meanings, it was impossible to use those signs proper^^' 
without precisely ascertaining the things which tibey 
signified. Wonder and admiration, he observes, are the 
passions naturally excited by the contemplation of the 
universe whose sublime obscurity, while it fixes the atten^ 
tion, inflames the curiosity of man, and makes hiei 
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ambitious to know and com^hend so interesting and 
magnidcent a spectacte. But it is impossiblcio know any 
thing without knowing its causes and principl 4 : Aristotle, 
therefore, begins bis votabulary with an explanation of 
those terms; he observes, tl|at all causes are principles;, 
and defines a principle to be that from which anything 
exists, is made, or is known. The notion of a cau.se 
always includes that of priority, which is the specific 
quality belonging to all th^ different acceptations of the 
liford principle. Aristotle enumerates four kinds of causes, 
the same word being taken in Greek in four different 
meanings, i. The material cause, that is, the matter from 
which anything is made ; as brass of the statue, and silver 
of the goblet; and which are evidently causes, since, 
independently of them, neither the statue nor the gohlet 
could exist. The brass and the silver have also their 
material causes, namely the substances from which tliose 
metals are composed; and in the works both of nature and 
of art, the first component substances, which are so simple 
as not to admit of any further resolution, are called 
Elements. 2. The formal cause, which is that specific 
form or shape, or quality, most commonly distinguished by 
sight, which characterizes each particular object, and gives 
to it an appropriate nature and o.ssencc. It is from their 
agreement in the same form or essence, that different 
objects receive a common name; of which name this 
fdim or essence is therefore the proper definition. In 
losing their appropriate form, objects losd their name and 
nature; this form, therefore, is a cause of those objects, 
since, independently of it, they would not be at al4 or 
would not continue to exist. 3. The efficient cause is the 
principle of motion or change; or, in other words, the 
maker; which term sufficiently explains itself. 4. The 
vfinal cause, that is, the end or purpose for which any- 
tiMiig is made, and, independently of which end or pur- 
' pose the maker could not have exerted his power or, 
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skill; and therefore his work would never have com¬ 
menced r that is, the thing made would never have existed. 
Of these four causes, the two first are always inherent in 
the object caused : in works of art, the two last causes are 
always separate from this object; we shall see in the sequel, 
whether this is also the case with respect to the works of 
nature. 

Aristotle’s enumeration of the different meanings of the 
word “ cause,” which must be carefully distinguished in all 
parts of his philosophy, may serve as a specimen of thflil 
book, which w'as entitled “ An Explanation of Words with 
various Significations.” That book is naturally followed by 
the tenth, which ought therefore to stand as the second; 
because, in it, words are considered, not simply in them¬ 
selves, but as standing in the relation of opposition or 
contrariety to each other. It is briefly entitled “The 
Sele^ition of Contraries,” and treats of one and many; 
likeness and unlikeness; contraries in the same’genus, as 
“ white ” and “ black; ” and contraries which are not in 
the same genus, as “corruptible” and “incorruptible.” 
The first kind of contraries may subsist at different times 
in the same subject; the second never can; because the 
first kind are merely appendages to the subject in which 
they subsist, and may therefore be separated from it; but 
the second are essentials. 

The second and fourth books treat of truth and science; 
they ought to be considered as one, and to stand the third 
in order; since they naturally follow the definitions laid 
down in the first and second. His treatise on science 
opens with great modesty. Its difficulty, he observes^ 
arises not merely from the subject, but from ourselve^- 
whose intellectual sight (as happens to the eyes of bats) is 
blinded by what is brightest Much thanks are due, not 
only to those who have established truths worthy of being 
adopted, but to those also who have given us opinions worthy 
of being considered. They set our faculties to work; an4 
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even their errors are useful to their successors. Had Phiynis 
never lived, we should n6t now enjoy the charming melodies 
of his scholar Timotheus. 

Of speculative philosophy, truth is the end; and each 
object participates of truth more or less, in proportion as it 
more or less participates of reality. Truth, therefore, is to 
be found in things eternal and unalterable, rather than in 
their contraries; because such things are not dependent for 
their reality on other things, but all others on them. 

. There must be some principle or first cause of wliatever 
really exists; for if this were not the case, there would be 
an infinite progression of causes. But this infinite pro¬ 
gression is impossible: i. With regard to material causes; 
tliat flesh, r ' instance, should be made of earth, earth of 
air, air of fiii and that to this series of productions there 
should Ik no end. 2. As to the efficient cause or principle 
of motion ; that man, for instance, should be actuated by 
the air, the air moved by the sun, the sun by strife; in 
endless succession. 3. As to the final cause j that 
exercise, for instance, should be taken for the»sake of 
health, and health chosen for the sake of happiness, and 
happiness itself for the sake of .some farther object. 4. .As 
to the formal cause; that the characterising properties of 
things should be derived one from the other without 
ultimately terminating in one common source. For in all 
those four cases alike, to suppose an infinite succession of 
causes, is to say that things exist without any cause at all; 
since in this infinite chain every link is mefely the effect of 
the link preceding it, and when the chain is endless there , 
is no first link, and therefore no cause. Were we desired to 
tell which of three things is the cause of the other two, we 
should name the first of the three. We could not say the 
last, for it is the cause of nothing; neither could we say 
the second, for it is the cause of one thing only; and 
though considered in relation to that one, it be really a 
cause i yet considered in relalion tp the whole, it is merely 
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an effect: and in the same manner all the intermedia 
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links are effects, how numerous soever they maybesuih- 
posed. The very term “final cause*" expresses an end 
and boundary ; and if there was not something ultimately 
desirable on its own account, for the sake of which other 
things are desirable as means, all desire and all vt^ition 
would necessarily cease; and all intellection would be 
destroyed, if the properties of things could be continually 
traced up to other properties still more essential; that is 
if formal causes might be traced back in infinite progression, 
there would be no firmness for the intellect to rest on ; in 
other words, no understanding. 

].)emocritus had said diat truth either did not exist ; or 
that, by man at least, it was not to be discovered. In the 
same spirit of scepticism, Protagoras maintained that man 
was the measure of all things; which were true or false, 
good or bad, merely according to his conception of them. 
It is melancholy, Aristotle observes, to hear- those who 
might be expected best to see what is true, since they 
most sought and loved it, maintain such opinions; because 
were they well founded, to aim at philosophy would be to 
court disappointment, and to pursue truth as puerile a 
folly as that of attempting to catch birds in their flight 
But the misfortune of those philosophers is, that they con¬ 
fine their inquiries merely to sensible and sublunary 
objects, which from their own nature, as well as that of thte 
senses by which they are perceived, are indefinite and' 
variable, liable to decay and corruption, and continually 
appearing under different aspects to different men; and 
even to the same man, according to the point from which 
*he views them, and,the actual disposition of his oigatis. 
But these variations as to the objects of perception by. 
sense, take place chiefly in sublunary things, tW whole 
mass of which is so inconsiderable in magnitude, that it; 
bears not any proportion to the universe at targe, where a® 
is permanent and invariable, and the stability of 
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aitangemimt ought to convince that there is an eternal 
arranging cause, and some measure at least of hrmness and 
constancy in the world by which we arc surrounded. Even 
hcrei it belongs to the eye to judge of colours, to the ear to 
jitdge of sounds, and to the other senses to judge of their 
respective objects; and they judge exactly alike, when 
simitaiiy disposed and similarly circumstanced. If sublu¬ 
nary things are generated, and perish, there must be some • 
material cause from which they arc generated; and some¬ 
thing that exists immutably, even while the destruction of 
one substance is the production of another. Tl>e sceptics 
are not convinced by their own arguments. None of 
them, while in Libya, because he can conceive himself in 
'Athens, thinks of walking into the Odeum. They confide 
more in their eyes with regard to near than remote olijects. 
As to tastes and colours, they prefer the judgment of 
persons in health to those of persons in sickness ; and 
when they are themselves indisposed they will have more 
confidence in the prognostic of a physician than in that of 
a person ignorant of the healing art. But sensible objects 
are neither the whole nor the principal of things. There 
are, as shall be proved hereafter, existences firm and 
immovable, and altogether imperceptible to corporeal 
organs. That our senses ^o not show us things as they 
really arc, is perhaps tnie, but that there should not be 
some cause of our sensation, existing independently of the 
sensations themselves, is impossible; because, whatever is 
produced by motion supposes a moving power, which exists 
independently, and is prior to the thing moved, in the 
order of causality and nature. 

It is the misery of the sceptics still vainly to reason, 
while they destroy the only base on which all solid 
« reasonilg;' must stand. Some of them do this through 
ignorance, and others through obstinacy. The latter stand 
ht aced, not of convicSon, hut correction, for the opposers 
"of scmie truths ought to be chastised, not confuted; as 
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those who deny that we ought to reverence the Gods, or to 
respect our parents. But it is the grossest ignorance not 
to know that all truths cannot be demonstrated: for it is 
impossible that demonstrations should run back to infinity, 
without stopping at certain principles or first truths, which 
are called self-evident, because more certain and more 
. necessary in themselves than any arguments that could be 
produced in proof of them. To deny a first cause, we 
have already proved, is to deny all causation to deny 
axioms, is, for the same reason, to deny all demonstration, 
and to subvert the principles on which both reasoning and 
language are built. The very nature of words infers, that 
the thing signified by them, have a certain determinate 
mode of existence; for words, even the most*comprehen-* 
sive, are nothing else than signs denoting that certain 
properties are characteristic of certain subjects. How 
numerous soever these properties may be, provided they be 
not infinite, they are still capable of being collected under 
one name ; but if the properties were totally indefinite, 
there could not be any collection, liach term, therefore, 
affirms something definitely respecting the object which it 
denotes; and to say with the sceptics, truth is merely 
apparent, or that the same thing may be both affirmed and 
denied concerning the same Object at the same time, is to 
maintain that it is impossible for man, either to reason 
within himself, or to discourse with his fellow-creatures. 

'I’he existence of truth may be evinced, from the various 
shades of error, which gradually receding from the regions 
of light, finally darken into perfect obscurity. As truth' 
consists in the agreement of human conception with the.:| 
nature of things, the brightest truths result from those 
sciences which treat of things simple and invariable. In 
View, anvYvmtXAQ, ax\d geometry have long held the pre- , 
eminence. The geometer abstracts from body neat and 
cold, hardness, softness, gravity, levity, and all other peiL 
ceptible- contrarieties; and contemplates it only under the 
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two propeitfies of magnitude and continuity; concerning 
which he demonstrates innumerable affections, ascertaining 
either the magnitudes themselves, or their proportions to 
each other. His theorems, therefore, are more convincing 
than those of the natural philosopher, whose speculations 
are more complex, as comprehending a greater variety of 
objects. But there is a science preceding geometry in sim¬ 
plicity as well as dignity; which, instead of contemplating 
propertiea^nd their affections, contemplates being and its 
prop#ties. This science may be justly called the first 
philosophy, and theology; it may be called the first philoso¬ 
phy, because all other sciences imply it, and borrow from it 
their principles ; and may be called theology, because all the 
classes of being, as quantity, quality, and relation, finally rest 
cn substance: and God is the first, the one necessary 
and independent substance, whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction, and from contemplating whose nature, our 
knowledge of ^Kiing and its properties is ultimately derived. 

Having given to his readers a glimpse of this sul)linie 
subject, our author proceeds in examining the principles of 
things according to his usual method;^ first explaining 
the sentiments of his predecessors in science, before he 
endeavours to establish his own system. The book 
published as the first, and that published as the third, 
treat of principles ; and together form only one discourse, 
which ought to stand as book the fourth. I'hc elaborate 
exordium of this book seems to account for it» being con¬ 
sidered as the beginning of the whole treatise. “ That all 
men,” our author observes, “ are naturally fond of know¬ 
ledge, is proved from the pleasure which they universally 
take in the, exercise of their senses; which exercise they 
love on its own account, independently of any end or use. 
But of all our sensc.s, the sight is that which we most 
delight to exercise, and that independently of its assistance 
iitthe busine.ss of life; for even when we have nothing to 
do, we prefer this exercise to all other employmcrWs; the 
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cause of which is, that the eye affords to 
ledge, and makes us acquainted with more Oj^ the 
ences of things than any of the other senses. All .animals 
are endowed with sensation; but in some only sensation 
is followed by memory. Those nrho are endowed with 
memory are susceptible of instruction; and even without 
instruction (since incapable of hearing), attain a wond^ful 
degree of sagacity, as appears in bees, and in ^me 
resembling tribes. The powers of hearing remem¬ 
bering infer the capacity of being taught by instruc^n os 
well as by experience; of which capacity inferior animus 
participate in a small degree, but which in man is exalted 
into art and science. His experience, also, arises from 
memory; many particular remembrances combining into 
our experience. From experience, again, both art and 
science are derived; art being nothing more than the 
general result of various experiences ; as when we observe 
that a certain medicine is beneficial to Socrates, to Callias, 
and many others, we infer tliat it will also be so to all 
others labouring under a similar malady. In each 
particular case, therefore, we can assign a cause why the 
medicine shoulS be administered j and the man of art is 
preferred to the mere empiric, because he can thus explain 
the reasons of his practice, and coiftmunicate his sk^ to^ 
others. The practice of the empiric, however, may often 
be far more successful; and even his skill in the healing 
art may l>e far greater; for if his knowledge is derived cmly 
from individuals, it is with individuals only he has to do.* 
Arts, therefore, are admired rather for their ingenuity than 
utility: and the farther they are removed from the common ^ 
uses of life, our admiration of them is the greater* Such ' 
arts, indeed, are the latest in invention; for men must be,, 
provided with necessaries and accommodations, before they 
can attain that freedom of mind which is requisite ftar 
speculation. The mathematical studies therefor^ * 
assun^ a systematic form among*the priests of 
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who enjoyed independent leisure. We make these obser%*a- 
ftons to show how men are led from sense and memory to 
e^rience; fiom experience to art, and from practical arts 
to speculative sciences; till they finally reach the most 
lofty speculations of alH concerning the first principles of 
die universe. 

The science containing those speculations is called 
wisdom; and those by whom it is cultivated are 
eminentljl'distinguished as the wise. The particulars in 
whi^ it differs from other sciences are, that it is the most 
universal, the most difficult, the most accurate,* and, 
merely for its own sake, of all sciences the most desirable. . 
It is the most universal, because the kiuiwlctlgo of first 
principles is the source of all other knowledge; it is the 
most difik uh, bccau.se it is of all .scitncts the fartlu‘.st re¬ 
moved from sensation ; it is the most accurate, because its 
object is the most simple, being unaccompanied with any 
accessories; as geometry is moxc simple than physics, and 
arithmetic than geometry. It is also the most de.sirablc on 
its own account, since in proportion as lyen possess all 
other goods of the mind and body, they become mo.st 
ambitious of attaining this knowledge; which is coveted, 
loved, and sought merely for itself, independently of any 
farther end than th<^lea.sure of enjoying it A fn'cman, 
in opposition to a slave, for himself, not^fnr another ; 
so this science is of all the most libtjral, terminating com¬ 
pletely in itself. It may therefore be deemed above the 
rank of humanity (since men are naturally slaves to in¬ 
numerable wants), and a science fit only for gods; so that 
a the gods, as the poets say, are capable of envy, this 
science ought to draw down the Divine displeasure on tho^'C 
who cultivate it But the Divinity cannot possibly be sub¬ 
ject to envy; and the poets, even by the common proverb, 
ate acknowledged to l)e liars. This science, therefore, Is 
^qst valuable, because, in two respects, the most divine; 
as the Divinity, being a cause or principle, is there- 
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fore its object; secondly, as the Divinity, to whom the 
universe is but one great truth, alone fully comprehends it 
Although all other sciences are more necessary than this, , 
yet none is better. 

With this preface, Aristotle introduces his history of 
what he calls wisdom, theology, and the first philosophy; 
and then proceeds to show that of the two great schools, 
the Ionian and the Italic, the philosophers of the former 
were attentive solely to gross material causes, whereas those 
of the latter wandered in the chimerical regions of ideas 
and numbers; substituting for the real causes of things 
metaphysical abstractions, which were the mere creatures 
of their own intellect. The materialists differed widely 
from each other. Thales maintained water to be the first 
principle of things ; probably, as our Author says, observ¬ 
ing that the nourishment, as well as the seeds, of most 
natural objects are moist; and that heat, perhaps life, is 
produced by fermentation. He might also allege the 
opinions of divines and poets long before his owm age, 
who considered Occanus and Tethys as the fathers of 
generation; and who make the gods sw'ear by Styx, that is 
by water, as the most to be revered of all things, because 
the most ancient. Anaximenes and, Diogenes perceived 
that water might be resolved int(/ air; and therefore 
maintained air to be the original principle of bodies. The 
cause of fire was defended by Hippasus and Heracleitus, 
who saw all things expanded, animated, and revived by 
heat; and differing from each other in proportion as thj^ 
participated of the different degrees of the caloric, from 
the extreme of condensation to that of rarefaction. 
Empedocles, considering all these three substances as| 
principle.s, added to them earth as a fourth principle; and 
called these four the elements, because he supposed that 
all things were composed of them, that all things might be 
resolved into them, and that they themselves were simple, 
indestructible, and totally incapable of farther resolution. 
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Anaxagoras introduced the obscure doctrine of the 
omoeomeria, or the production of bodies from indefinitely 
small organic particles, exactly resembling the bodies 
themsdves; and therefore maintained principles to be 
infinite 

In this investigation, which respected only the material 
cause, philosophers were naturally led to inquire what made 
these principles Or elements (whether one. many, or infinite) 
change their actual state. In works of art, they perceived 
that the materials were totally inactive: that the iron did 
not make itself into a saw. nor the brass into a statue. To 
answer this question, some maintained, tout .iry to ex¬ 
perience. that all thifigs were one, and unalterable. Others 
ascribed an active power to fire, which produced all the 
changes which we behold, by its op(*.ratiou on the other 
elements. But of the order and beauty which prevail in 
the universe, neither fire nor any similar substance could lie 
suspected of being the cause; nor was it possible that such 
regular effects should result from blind chance. Philosophers 
were again comirellcd therefore, by the force of truth itself, 
to look for some higher principle , when one, far wiser than 
the rest, like a sober man among drunken babblers, pro¬ 
nounced mind to beHhe primary cause of the beauty and 
harmony of the universe. This opinion was asserted in 
plain language by Anaxagoras of Clazoraene ; but the first, 
autiror of it was his countryman Hermolimus. Yet Anaxa¬ 
goras himseli, though he employs mind as a machine for 
. making the world, introduces it, however, only when com- 
jicllcd by necessity; and prefab's having recourse rather 
to every other cause in explaining the phenomena of 
nature. 

We shall not follow Aristotle farther in ex'-.mining the 
tenets of the Ionian school; much less are we inclined to 
enter into his sixth, seventh, and eleventh books ; where^he 
cxaimnes, with a degree of attention of which the subject 
iwould oow appear totally unworthy, the numbets of Pytha- 
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goras, and the ideas of Plato; those intellectiml ab$ti:a^o0 

which the wildness* of philosophy had converted into tW. 
primary causes of the universe; thus substituting shadows 
for realities. These three books properly constimto one, 
which ought to stand as the fifth, and be entitled Con¬ 
cerning Ideas or CJniversals considered as Causes^of the 
Universe. , m 

In his eighth book he explains his own doctrine con^ 
cerning natural philosophy; that is, concerning things 
liable to motion or change; which subject is treated more 
fully in his eight books of Physicks, and in his treatise 
concerning Ocncration and Corruption. This eighth book 
ought therefore to stand as the sixth. The seventh book, 
which is now printed as the ninth, treats of Energy; a 
word, as we shall see, of mighty import in the Aristotelian 
philosophy; from the explanation of which he naturally 
passes to the three concluding books of his Metaphysics, 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and twelfth, which treat of a 
being totally distinct from matter; necessary, eternal, 
infinite in perfection: one substantially and numerically, 
the primary cause of motion, himself immovable. These 
three .last hook.'., which ought to stand as the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth of what is now called his Metaphysics, are entitiec^ 
by Aristotle himself, his Works concerning Philosophy; 
meaning thereby, as he elsewhere explains it, the first 
philosophy or theology. 

In tra\'elling over the vast space which still lies before 
us, we shall follow the order prescribed by our Author, 
beginning therefore with the Philosophy of Nature, which 
is treated in various parts of his works, where the same 
doctrines are repeated nearly in the same words. In 
Analysis of Material Objects, his researches p^etrate lar 
beyond those vulgar and spurious elements, first proposed ^ 
by^ Empedocles, earth, water, fir^ and air; which am so 
far from being simple and unalterable^ that they nmy be 
converted with great facility, and are In foct peipetu^y 
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changing the one into the other. But» in relatioti to human 
{letc^nioih Empedocles* division is not without merit; 
since the sense of touch, the most sure and scienttiic of alt 
our senses^ acquaints us wit!l only four diiferent qualities of 
bodies^ distinguished by the names hot, cold, moist, and 
dry. Aristotle endeafvours to prove, by induction, that all 
other dilferences perceived by the touch, resolve themselves 
in|o these four; whereas no one of these four can be 
resolved into any of the other three. The qualities, there¬ 
fore, above mentioned, may be regarded as the htte-st for 
distinguishing the different kinds of bodies from each 
other; and these four (qualities, in their most simple com¬ 
bination with ejich other, will thus form the characteristics 
of the elements as discoven^d by the .sense of touch- But 
these qualities combined by two, that is, in the manner the 
most simple, form only four combinations, "rhe elements, 
therefore, arc four. Tlu* combination of coldness with 
dryness is called earth; of eol(lne.ss with humidity, water; 
of heat with dryness, fire; of heal with humidity, air, 
I'hose elements arc mo-st easily convertible which have 
one quality in common. Thus water is change<l into air, 
when the quality of cold !.s destroyed by the caloric. What 
was before water, has now the two characteristics of air, 
viz., humidity and heat; and, when the latter is added in 
due proportion, the water evaporates, and mounts to the 
sky, where it remain.^, until a new cause again deprives the 
air of its heat, and makes it fail to the ground in rain. In 
the same manner, fire may be converted into’air, and air 
into fire; for fire is warm and dry, and air is warm and 
moist; and the element will therefore be denominated 
either fire or air, according to the prevalence of the dryness 
or humidity* Water, too, will be easily converted into 
^ earth; since both being cold, but the former moist, and 
^ latter dry, the moisture need only to be overcome by 
tjba dryness to make water earth; and dryness need only to 
be overcome by moisture to make earth water. When the 

_ y 
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elements possess not any common quality* their transmutt* 
tion is more slow and difficult. To make water into fire, H 
is necessary that both its cold and its moisture should be 
overcome by the contrary principles of heat and dryness; 
and to make air into earth, or earth into air, the two 
characteristic qualities of both elements must also be 
changed These changes, however, are continually hap¬ 
pening around us; the air being first converted into water, 
and the water into earth. Fire also is visibly generated ; 
for flame, which is a species of fire, consists of nothing but 
burning smoke, which itself is composed of air and earth. 

The pcrpeliinl changes of the elements and their com¬ 
pounds produce the ever varying spectacle which we behold 
around us, and are themselves produced by the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies acting in concert w'ith those laws of 
motion which God has impressed on his lower works. 
Earth naturally lends to the centre of the universe; water 
rises above earth ; air above water; and fire above air. 
A gravitating principle, therefore, belongs properly to 
earth ; and an anti gravitating to fire ; which always seeks 
the extremities; and is therefore the great minister of the 
Almighty in moulding the forms of things The inter¬ 
mediate elements of air and water have only a relative 
gravity, being heavier than fire, and lighter than earth ; and 
this relative gravity disappears when they are either in, or 
below, their proper place : yet that air itself is heavy, 
appears evidently from this, that a bladder filled with air is 
heavier than when it was void of that element. 

From the active principles of beat and cold,* and the 
passive ones of dryness and humidity, the density, nii;^, 
hardness, softness, tenacity, friability, in one word all tne 
mixed properties of bodies, are derived; 'and from them 
are compounded the highest meteors of heaven, as wch 
as the metals and minerals in the bosom of the earth. 
The hardest of those fossils are produced from dry 
exhalations or humid vapours; which are the material 
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causes of ihose pemiatietU substances^ and the efficient 
causes of the most tTemendous convulsions; for the earth¬ 
quakes are not caused, as IX^mocrilus suspected, merely by 
the agency [of water bursting the loo narrow caverns in 
which it had*been accumulated and pent up, but by the 
agency of heat, which, converting this water into vaiKjur, 
gives to it a power of overthrowing the weightiest moun¬ 
tains which resist its ex{)ansion. 

Arislotle’s doctrine concerning the transmutation of the 
elements, vulgarly so called (a doctrine long held visionary 
by his pretended followers), is countenanced by recent 
experiments, which show that water may be resolved into 
diflfereni gases, or airs; that atmospheric air itself is capable 
of resolution; and tliat the most subtile fluids enter into 
the composition of solid bodies, which may again, by the 
agency of the calorific, be changed into fluids. Hut our 
Author did not rest satisfied with any discoveries that 
mere experiment could make, nor with any analogical 
deductions from such discoveries, of w*hich the most 
celebrated was the Sysiein of Atoms, as explained by 
Democritus, That jihilosoplicr, whom Aristotle often cites 
and refutes, but on whom he bestows the just praise of 
unextinguishable curiosity and indefatigable industry, 
thought it an invincible argument in favour of his atoms, 
that if body was infinitely divisible, it would finally vanish 
into nothing. Aristotle denies both the position and the 
inference. The error of Democritus, he deserves, arose 
from thinking, that, because a body might be divided 
mjfw/ure, it might therefore l>^. divided everywhere. In a 
line, a point may be taken anywhere^ but points cannot be 
taken everywhere^ i>ecause one point cannot be contiguous 
to another. Bodies, therefore, cannot actually be.divided 
to infinity, and therefore cannot vanish into nothing; but 
as the minutest particle still possesses all liie properties of 
body, ft is still capable of division, and therefore not an 
atom. 
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According to our universal experience respei^ifijg:' 
vicissitudes of sublunary things, our Author obs^^ 
diere arc no realizings of nonentity, and no a^blute 
reductions of existence into nothing. Thes|vids$ttii^^ 
changes may all be reduced to the four following ; i. A 
change of place, called lation, the first and most dmple % 
Species of change, which is implied in all the three follovi?- 
ing kinds. 2. A change of»quantity, which must consist 
dther in augmentation or in diminution. 3. A change of 
quality, called alteration ; as from hard to .soft, from health 
to sickness. 4. A change in substance, which consists in 
generation and corruption; and which is sufficiently 
exemplified in what is above observed concerning the 
transmutations of the elements. When any regularly 
organized object changes its place, its quantity, or its 
quality, the object itself, it is plain, s^H remains the 
essentially, though altered in its accessories. But when it 
changes in substance, that is in the unknown cause from 
which all its perceptible qualities proceed, is there reason to, 
believe that the continuity of existence is broken, and 
that one thing is totally annihilated, and another actually 
created ? Aristotle thinks not ;* and that in this change, as 
well as in every other, there is something that departs, 
som^hing that accedes, and something that still remains; 
a something, indeed, that escapes sense, and even eludes 
fancy, but of which we get a glimpse from reason, as of a 
shadowy and obscure existence, susceptible of all qualiti^ 
but unendowed with any. What iron is to the saw, Or 
marble to the statue, precisely the same is this frst mktfer 
to aU the natural productions which diversify and ^ 
the earth. It possesses not in itself any choiactdistic itar 
essentiating quality; never existing therefore ap^) btit’ . 


before it quits one form constantly assuming anoth^, ^ 
the secondary elements, and all the compounds forffied 
them, are moulded into works of ai^ by the hand of 
diat instrumoit of instruments, to whiclr ^ 
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so much oi its accommodation and comfort, so this 
primary element Is moulded by the hand ^ God into what 
are ^tted the,works of nature; none of which exist in a rude 
chadSo state, ^ but of which each is distinguished by its 
peculiar ‘ characteristic; and all admirably adapted to 
^ answer thmr respective ends. This peculiar characteristic, 
by which objects are distinguished, Aristotle calls their 
appearance or form, because^e sight, of all our senses, is 
that which gives us most information concerning the 
differences of things. 

Works of art are easily distinguished by their outwahl 
shape; but the primary form of physical productions'lie,s 
within; for all their sensible differences result from that 
internal principle determining their motion to or from a 
. a certain state, and of re&t during a certain time in that 
state; which principle is called their nature. Of this 
nature we see, for example, the effects in plants, when they 
fk their roots in the earth, rear their stems, t‘xpand their 
leaves, and scatter their .seeds; which operations, were 
these organised bodies endowed with intelligence, could 
no^ be more skilfully performed for the preservation of the 
individual, and the propagation of the kind. Plants, 
therefore, act, not itideed with, but by intelligence, in 
consequence of that nature or form which they have 
received from the first cause of motion and order. The 
constituent principles of things, therefore, arc matter and 
form; and in all the changes which they undergo there is 
a form which departs, a form which accedes, and a sub¬ 
stance which remains, namely the first matter. Unless this 
doctrine is admitted, the continuity of existence would, in 
riiis lower world, be perpetually interrupted; each destruc¬ 
tion would be an annihilation, and each production an 
evocation of nonentity into existence. The first matter 
being totally inactive, all change must proceed from matter 
eddowed^ with fonm But things exactly similar cannot 
any chaise on each other, because, having all 
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properties in common, the one cannot communicate any¬ 
thing to the other, nor act on that other any more than on 
itself. Neither do things disparate, that is, totally dis¬ 
similar, admit of any reciprocal action. Whiteness lias no 
action on straightness, any more than hardness has on 
bitterness; because neither of those qualities tends to 
exclude the qualities to which they are respectively 
opposed ; and both the whiteness and straightness, as well 
as the hardness and bitterness, may subsist harmoniously 
ifi the same subject. By the accession of whiteness, 
therefore, the subject is not altered as to its straightness, 
nor by the accession of any one quality is it altered as to 
any other quality totally dissimilar to the former. To 
effect this alteration or change the qualities or forms must 
be incapable of remaining in the same subject, which no 
sooner admits the one, than it rejects the other. But this 
is the nature of what arc called contraries, heat and cold, 
moist and dry, black and white, straightness and crooked¬ 
ness, order and confusion; and of all those things wliich 
belong to one common genus, but are of a different 
species, that is, as formerly explained, which are similar in 
one respect, and dissimilar in another. By the reciprocal 
actions and sufferings of those contraries, in their utmost 
extremes and their intermediate states, all the changes are 
effected which wc behold in the world around us. One 
flavour destroys a flavour that is contrary to it, one colour 
its contrary, and complexly one body acts on a body, 
endowed with many contrary qualities. Aristotle claims 
not for his own discovery, that contraries are the elements 
of generation and corruption, and of all the lesser changes 
observable in material objects. That doctrine, he observes, 
was first established by the school of Pythagoras, which 
arranged contraries into two classes, the better, and the 
worse: as light, darkness; good, evil; finite, infinite; and 
theirccforth adopted by all philosophers, compelled thereto 
by the force of truth. One of these contraries, it n^s 
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obseri^ departs.as soon as the other accedes; three 
things, therefore, are concerned in every mutation or 
jdumge, the matter, which still remains one and the same; 
the contrary which accedes, called in general form; and 
the contrary which departs, which Aristotle calls in general 
^vation. This term, like many others employed by our 
Author, is merely a sign to mark a thing indefinite and 
unknown; for the contrary, which accedes, or in, other 
words, the characterising quality, is something certai^h and 
definite; but the form which departed in order to make 
room for this characterizing quality, and without the 
departure of which the change could not have been 
effected, is, in a great measure, uncertain and indefinite: 
thus there is but one form of health, and innumerable 
forms of sickness; one form of order, innumerable forms 
of confusion; or in things more simple, each body has 
its definite colour or colours; but it may have l>een 
changed to any of these colours, for instance, to black, 
either from its contrary white, or from any of the inter¬ 
mediate shades between those opposite extremes. 

In the changes which material substances undergo, they 
reciprocally act on each other; in other words, both 
substances are agents,, and both patients. This is illus¬ 
trated by what happens in mixture; which, according to 
Aristotle, consists in this, that two substances, acting on 
each other, produce a third substance .specifically different 
,from either; and of which each, the minutest part, is 
specifically different from each, the minutest part, of'either 
of the composing ingredients. Leucippus and Democritus, 
tl£e fathers of the mechanical philosophy, endeavoured to 
explain mixture as well as all other natural appearances by 
alx>ms and a vacuum, commensurate pores, the motion.^, 
figur^ and positions of the minute particles of matter. 
But Aristotle justly observes, that if mixture depended 
merely on* mechanical causes, there would be no ^uch 
thing to the keen sight of Lynceus, which could always 
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distinguish these compoinng ingredients, ho# 
soever they were subdivided, from each other ; swd 
perceive that what, to our obtuse senses, appear^®^ , 
the production of a new substance, was hotbif}^ tifore 
than the minute subdivision and new arrangement of tSwo 
old' ones. . 

Substances endowed with different characte&ng quail* 
ties, in other words, different forms which have the same 
matter, are fitted for reciprocally acting on each other. 
But there is a higher order of forms, which act, without 
sufferings and of which, the highest of all must nectsSariiy 
be impassive. A patient is said, with equal propriety, to be 
cured, cither by the phy.sician's skill, or by the medicines 
presjcribcd. I'he medicines, while they act, are also^acted 
upon ; lire warmed, cooled, or undergo some such altera¬ 
tion. But the physician’s skill suffers nothing from the 
effect produced on the patient; and by this comparison, 
Aristotle says we may conceive why, of substances not 
emerged in the same matter, the one may produce a 
change on the other, without being reciprocally affected 
by it. 

To know physical objects, is to know their causes; the 
efficient and final, w hich are principles external to those 
objects; and the material and formal, which, existing in 
the objects themselves, arc the elements into which they 
,must intellectually be resolved. The formal cause is that 
by which each object is characterized and distinguished;, 
and from which, ns from a perennial and abundant sprir^, 
its sensible qualities, as well as latent powers, perpkua0y 
fiow. Aristotle did not think that, in the pmsent State 
existence, wc could remount to this fruitful i^d 

behold things as they are; but in ail his inquiries it 
• stantly his endeavour to approximate as nearly ! 

to this spmes^form^ or sights which words he oftenlempl^ 
melody as signs for things sought; and to disb6^lii:6i^ 
object that essentiating characterise whether subtibutt^ti^ 
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p)r^)eirty» on wljisch its peiceptiblo finalities depend. 
Familiar with the correct geometry of his times, he dis> 
oemed die concatenation of truths, which, being linked 
indissolubly together, unite the most distant and seemingly 
utfconnect^ extremes. Of <^ch object he investigates tlie 
true definition; and of each science, thetheorem ; 
because mb foundation and bond of union of its parts ; 
justly thinking, that the*variety of our apparent knowledge 
is Often the proof of our real ignorance; and that true 
sciedee improves in proportion as many partiailar proposi¬ 
tions resolve themselves intg one general truthi Under 
the influence of this generalizing spirit, the true spirit of 
philosophy, he is carried sometimes beyond the bounds 
prescribed to the human intellect ; but his errors^ are 
always those of a man of genius; and what intellectual 
adventurer ever successfully contended in the field of 
truth, without sometimes being tempted to launch on the 
ocean of conjecture ? 

. Nothing 4 n nature, he observes, exists in ai totally crude 
and absolutely unorganized suite; but it is the inward 
organization, or invisible fonn, which moulds the external 
shape of bodies; and imposes on the motion, producing 
their various figures and appearances, thebws and limits of 
its action. In exerting this inherent jiower of forms, fire 
seems to be their pnncipal minister; for fire, the most 
subtile of material principles, and of which light seems to 
be a modification, always diffuses itself through bodies, and 
sc^s their extremities, by which their outward confirnia- 
ribn is delineated and defined. There are forms of a 
peculiar nature, as we shall prove hereafter, that seem to be 
totafly separable from matter, because they arc capable (0 
eneti^es and pleasures totally unrelated to any of its pro- 
but the forms of most physical objects are insepar- 
abljr mnbined with the material principle, because inde¬ 
pendently of it they would not answ^ any possible 4;;nd. 
<)f would be the nutritive power of plants, were 
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there not some material substance to be nourished ? To 

wlmt purpose would serve the fierce instincts of^e lion, 
separated from his fangs, his paws, and his brawny mem* 
bers ? It is highly unreasonable, therefore, to believe the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine concerning the separate 
existence of those substantial forms; and not less unreason¬ 
able to admit the opinion so strongly inculcatid by some 
poets and philosophers, that such forms migrate from one 
body to another. 

In the language of Aristotle, the word "nature” is cotv 
fined to that j>art of the universe situate within the lunar 
sphere; which, according to a philosophy preceding his 
own times, was regarded as the intermediate isthmus 
separating terrestrial and perishing from celestial and inv 
mortal things. In its primitive and proper sense, nature 
peculiarly applies to this lower w’orld, which is the region 
of peri)etual change, and in which all things are continually 
fluctuating between the extremes of generation and corrupt 
tion; whereas the heavenly bodies, whether originally 
created, or the eternal production of an eternal causey 
appear, as far as our experience reaches, to perform their 
unwearied motions exempted from the vicissitudes of reno 
vation or decay. Every thing therefore in nature, that is, 
in this lower world, may be conceived as existing in two 
different states; so railed, though variable, because rela¬ 
tively more stable than the other changes to which they are 
liable. The first state of their existence, both absolutely, 
and in the order of human conception, is that of their 
maturity and perfection; in the state of a tree, a horse, and 
a man. But with respect to the individuals of those as 
well as all other classes, though they always universally pro¬ 
ceed from other individuals in a state of maturity, it will be 
found that they all undergo innumerable changejybefore 
they attain, by slow and insensible degrees, the p^^ction 
of their nature. As the rude marble is gradually formed by 
art into a beautiful or majestic statue, so seeds and embryo^ 
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scarcely perc^tiUe to the senses, expand, by assimilating 
their lilPer nourishment, into the wonderlhny organized 
produci^is called plants and animals. Such progressive 
and ever varying natures may be considered therefore as 
existing either in a state of ca^mcity for attaining a certain 
form and maturity, a thing as different from absolute in¬ 
capacity as sleep is from death; or in a state of actuality 
and perfection, which qualifies them for performing their 
respective functions, and exerting their peculiar energies. 
What then is change or motion in its most comprehensive 
and philosophical sense ? It is the passage from a state of 
imperfection to perfection, from capacity to energy ; or the 
reverse of this, from energy to mere capacity. For this 
reason Aristotle, anticipating the subtile principles wjiich 
gave birth to the sublime geometry of Newton and Lc‘ibnitz, 
expresses an object in itself too fugitive for words to repre¬ 
sent, by the limits or extremes betw'cen which it fluctuates; 
calling motion the perfection of mere capacity, because the 
immediate end at which mere capacity aims; and an imper¬ 
fect energy or actuality, because until the productive motion 
stops, the object is only approximating to its most percepti¬ 
ble and most perfect state. 

Aristotle obser\'es that the four kinds of change or 
motion, formerly described, all finally resolve themselves 
into lation, or change of place; and that place is only a 
modification of space, that unsubstantial being of which no 
other definition can be given but that it is the recipient o 
body. As our conception of space originates in th'at of 
body, and our conception of motion in that of space, so 
bur conception of time onginates in that of raoiion ; and 
particularly in those regular and equable motions carried on * 
in the heavens, the parts of which, from their perfect 
wUa^ty to each other, are correct measures of the 
continuous and successive quantity called Time, with 
which they are conceived to co-exist. Time therefore may 
be defined the perceived number of successive movements; 
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for as number ai»certain$ the greater or le^r quantity of 
things numbered, so time ascertains the greater terlessejr * 
quantity of motion performed* An instant is nol^ party 
but the boundary of time; ^ whose elentents 
IHjrceptiblc intervals bounded by instants. If body, there¬ 
fore, had a beginning; ho must space, motion, and time^ 
which are conceived merely as alfections of body, or Of 
each other. If body cannot be supposed infinitely ex* 
tended, without supposing a contradiction, (for what 
(juantity can actually exist of which the magnitude cannot 
be ascertained and expressed ?) so neither can any of its 
properties: and therefore motion cannot be infinite ; nor 
time, which is conceived solely as the measure of motiofi, 
a mere fiction of the fancy, possessing no real existence 
independently of us and our thoughts. The very essence of 
infinity, again, consists in privation ; it is a word denoting 
not a conception, but the negation of all conception, so 
th.it the errors ('ommitlcd on this subject by the andents, 
and r<‘pcated by some modern philosophers, and even some 
modern mathematicians, proceed from their realizing a 
nonentity, and assigning a positive archetype, or what 
they call an idea, to a word, which is merely a sign that no 
such archetype or idea exists. Body and space cannot be 
conceived as infinite either in greatness or littleness; and 
although its adjunct of motion or time is imagined to 
be so conceived, this arises from a mere illusion of the 
fancy, which, not retaining the parts of time first taken con¬ 
tinually adds new parts, but without increasing the whole; 
since the former parts al^ continually annihilated, ps the 
latter are created. To realize infinity must, in all our reason¬ 
ings, necessarily lead to absurdity; thus, to give our 
Author's example, to suppose an infinite progression 
causes in making and arranging the world, 1$ the 
thing as supposing it made or ananged without »)y caimo 
at all • V ;' 

It is both the glory and the shame of Aristotle’s absime 
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general conclusions are correct, when 
sptx^ o{4he arguments which he maizitains them are 
%txis is peculiarly manifest in die use which he 
ma^es of the erroneous system of astronomy, which 
prevailed in his own age, to vindicate >ithe doctrines 
contained in his books of Physics. His treatise concerning 
the Heavens, indeed, describes with perspicuity and 
precision the celestial phenomena; while, at the same 
time, it informs us of the sublime notions given by the first 
Pythagoreans, and their contemporaries, of the distances, 
figures, motions, and magnitudes of the planets; that the 
moon abounded with inhabitants; that the milky way 
consisted of contiguous clusters of stars; and, conjecturing 
what it is the boast of modern astronomy to have confirmed, 
that the same principle which makes the heavenly bodies 
approach to their centre, perpetually impels them in their 
orbits, by proportionably increasi ng their celerity. Aristotle's 
own sagacity led him to perceive that, in the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, all was regular, easy, and harmonious; 
and to reject with disdain those childish fictions, by which 
the moving principles of the universe were degraded by a 
supposed analogy with the laborious exertions of mortals 
in sublunary and perishing scenes. But he did not think 
the astronomical theory of the Pythagoreans sufficiently 
justified by observation: telescopes were not to be 
invented t^l a far later period; and to those who held 
Aristotle's doctrine concerning space and time, the argu¬ 
ment in favour of the earth’s motion, resulting froifi the 
otherwise inconceivable veiocity'^f the heavens is not 
calculated to afibrd conviction. The earth, therefore, as 
the heaviest of bodies, he places at/,the centre; around 
which, the sun, moon, planets, and fis^d stars perpetually 
performed their respective revolutions; the only kind ot 
motion <Hr change to which these ethereal substances, 
unchangeable in their essence, were supposed t 6 be liable l 
whareaa ^ earth and all its productiom, the metals and 
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mineraU in its bowels, the plants and animals on its 
surface, together with the vapours and meteors between 
that surface and the lunar sphere, were obnoxious to a 
great variety of complicated motions, which changed their ^ 
characterizing "qualities or essence, and rendered the 
dissolution of one object the production of another. On 
the hypothesis, therefore, of the stability of the earth and 
the daily revolution of the heavens, Aristotle argues that 
the material universe cannot be infinite; because, could a 
radius be infinitely extended from the earth’s centre to the 
remotest body in the universe, that body could never 
perform a complete circular revolution; since an infinite 
extent of space could not be passed over in a definite 
time. Space therefore cannot be infinite, because space 
is only the receptacle of body, the place where body may 
subsist; and, if space is not infinite, neither is motion, 
which depends on space; nor time, which depends on 
motion. Unalterable and divine substances exist, there¬ 
fore, in a manner totally unfathomable to our present 
faculties. In this manner, the first Supreme Deity exists 
mmsarily ; neither generated in space, nor growing old in 
time, unchangeable and impassive, enjoying the best and 
most jHirfect life through all eternity. 

Aristotle makes amends for his airy speculations in 
astronomy, by well explaining, in opposition to Democritus, 
the true principles of corpuscular attraction, which gives to 
the earth its globular form. This, he observes, is farther 
ascertained by the phenomenon of lunar eclipses, in which 
the bounding line is always perceived to be circular. The 
earth therefore, he says, is plainly a sphere, and but a 
small one, compared with many others, its periphery not 
exceeding 37,000 miles. He speaks with such raptures, 
as the calmest of philosophers could feel, of the b«auty and 
grandeur of the heavenly motions, whose celerities, how 
frightful soever to fancy, yet being harmonized by pro¬ 
portion, might be steadily contemplated by the intellect 
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Had he known the discoveries of Galileo and Kepler, he 
might i^rhaps have been a Newton. But astronomy, 
being one of those sciences which reejuires long continued 
observation for its basis, was left by Aristotle in the same 
imperfect state in which he found it; and yet, by the 
perverseness of stupidity, it was that part of his works 
w'hich, in the ages of darkness, was most warmly admired, 
and most obstinately and most superstitiously defended. 

From the magnitudes and motions of the heavenly bodies, 
Aristotle descended to a humbler subject, the productions 
of the earth j which are connected, however, with man, by 
far more numerous and powerful relations, namely, those of 
his daily wnnis. This globe which we inhabit seems to 
have undergone various revolutions, to have been over¬ 
whelmed by inundations and shattered by convulsions,* 
which swept away nations with their cities and their arts ; 
so that the most valuable inventions lidve innumerable 
times been lost, and times innumerable been recovered. 
Of th« ’>rociijction. with which our earth abounds, many 
give Mcations of these direful vicissitudes; and m.iny 
appear to have emerged from the wreck of some dreadful 
catastrophe. Both as the historian and the interpreter 
of nature, our author endeavoured to embrace and exhaust 
the complete science of the globe; and if we may judge of 
those parts of his works which are lost or imperfect, by 
those which have come down to us entire, it must have 
been no easy matter to determine whether most admlfation 
w'as due to his descriptions of the great masses of nature, 
seas, rivers, mountains, and meteors, or to his minute 
diligence in treating the several objects of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. His books on plants 
and minerals no longer remain; but both his history of 
animals,his philosophy respecting that history, have 
come doibi to us in a far more perfect state than any other 
portion of his writings concerning natural knowledge. 

Co the subject of Zoology, his treatises arc comprised in 
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fifty books, of which twenty-five are happily pfe$eTV(^ \ 
among his works. The history of animals occupies htite 
books; the following sixteen are employed in explain* 
ing their general affections or properties, and their priheip^. 
parts or members. Four books treat of their parts j five 
of generation ; the remainder treats of their sensations 4hd 
motions, inspiration and respiration, sleeping, waking, 
youth, old age, life, and death; 4n the knowledge of which 
particulars, the liberal study of Zoology, or, in Aristotle*s 
language, its philosophy appears to him principally to 
consist. As he extends that term to its full and proper 
sense, denoting l)y it the knowledge of whatever has animal 
life, the first four books of his history, beginning with what 
is most striking and palpable, the outward conformation of 
-animals, divides and distinguishes in relation to this com-' 
plex object, and in comparison with the human form, as' 
that,which is most familiarly known, the inh^ibitants of the 
earth, the water, and the air, from th^ enormous whale and 
massy elephant to the scarcely perceptible productions of 
dust and rottenness, enumerating and defining with incom¬ 
parable accuracy the agreements, differences, and analogic 
that prevail, in point of external organization, among all 
living tribes, and sometimes referring to his treatises on 
Comparative Anatomy, which are now unfortunately lost. 
In the three following books he examines the different 
classes of animals with respect to the commencement, 
^idaration, and term of their generative powers. His eighth 
book examines their habitation and nourishment: and the' 
concluding book of the history contains their maniters and 
habits, enumerates their friends and enemies, and'^expUdhl 
the ordinary means by which each clasls provides for fes 
preser\’ation and defence. In taking this wide^^rvey cl 
animated nature, Aristotle pretends not to cdhiil|||bd2d its 
indefinitely varied branches (since infinities of eyCTyldh|t- 
defy the grasp of science); but in the multitude 
important and well-ascertained facts vhich he rela^^ 
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which is incomparably greater than will be found in any 
Work of .equal compass, it is his main [mrpose to illustrate 
the general heads above-mentioned, and to explain the 
properties or affections common to the greatest or inosi 
distinguished portion of the whole animal kingdom. To 
these general heads or common properties, he con.stantly 
has respect in the historical part of his work; so that his 
ihinutcst observations respecting the minutest insects and 
least-perfectly organized animals, will be often found to 
elucidate or confirm some important law of the animal 
economy. 

His system, that is, in the popular sense of the word, his 
nomenclature, is indeed imperfect. The world created by 
the microscope had not any existence for the philosophers 
of antiquity; and, by the improvements of this invention, 
new worlds perhaps may be brought to light in endless 
succession. But in the chum of being, mortal eyes, how¬ 
ever assisted, can contemplate only the middle links, of 
which, though our glasses have shown to us a greater 
number than were seen by Aristotle, yet h.i\e they not 
brought us nearer to what ought to be the result of behold¬ 
ing the extremity of the chain. This result, the history of 
nature in animals, the Stagirite, by the intellectual eye 
of reason and analogy, endeavoured to reach and reveal; 
analyzing, defining, demonstrating; sometimes penetrating 
deeply into nature’s mysteries: sometimes encountering 
difficulties which the human intellect is unable to sur*|| 
4 |liouiit; often foiled in his exertions, yet always renewing' 
the combat with reanimated hope. Knowledge, he thought, 
was more likely to be struck out from the collision of error 
than to emerge spontaneously from confusion; and while 
hi^ theories are attacked and d^nded, exploded and 
revived, Jhe facts which he collected with unexampled 
diHgenc^uid which he relates with inimitable precision, 
will for ever support his fame, and instruct the most distant 
Miges of posterity. Our wider survey of the globe has 
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indeed increased our acqpiaintance with quadrupeds; and 
the invention of glasses has multiplied to our eyes the 
ever-diminishing tribes of insects, and enabled us to 
examine more accurately their germs and organs; yet it 
will not be easy to prove that modern writers have added 
anything of importance to Aristotle’s observations on birds, 
or that any of their works display even an equal degree of 
knowledge on the subject of fishes. 

It may seem extraordinary that, on a branch of science, 
which, like all other parts of natural history, is naturally 
progressive, our author should have attained such accurate 
and extensive knowledge in so early an age of the world. 
But Aristotle was the friend of a man as extraordinary as 
himself, from whom he received two favours,* which, to a 
mind like his, must have been of inestimable value. 
Alexander enabled him to rebuild and adorn his native 
city fi>r the benefit of his contemporaries, and to improve 
science for the benefit of posterity. Upon his first entering 
Babylon, that inimitable prince eagirly demanded, for the 
use of his preceptor, the astronomical tables preserved in 
that ancient capital above nineteen centuries, and remount¬ 
ing i234 years beyond the Christian era; and Pliny 
labours to describe with what ardour and zeal the same 
illustrious conqueror, during the course of his expedition, 
collected as presents to be sent to Aristotle, at the expense 
of ;^2oo,ooo, and by the activity of several thousand men, 
wliatevcT rarities were to be found in parks or ponds, in 
aviaries or hives, or were to be procured by hunting,^ 
fishing, and fowling, in the wide extent of Asia. Such were 
the resources of Aristotle for writing the history of animals, 
besides the assistance of a great library, which Strabo says 
that, to the best of his knowledge, he was the first person 
that knew properly how to arrange. By combining with 
the descriptions in his books the observation of those 
living wonders transported from the East, Aristotle, who 
preferred a philosophical residence in Athens to the honouip 
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of personal attendance^n the master of the world, com¬ 
posed, in the tranquillity of the Lyceum, his immortal work, 
which a Pliny professes to abridge, and a Buifon despairs 
to rival. 

In the wide survey which our author takes of the heavens 
and of the earth, as well as in the minute diligence with 
which he examines the productions of the latter, whether 
inanimate or living, it is his perpetual aim to remount from 
effects to causes, and to lead us from perceptible qualities 
to those invisible principles by which they are produced. 
These principles, not being objects of sense, can be dis¬ 
covered only by making fair inferences from obscn'ation 
and experience. In this manner Aristotle treats, in three 
books, a subject which naturally follows his history of 
animals, investigating those principles on which their 
nutrition, sensation, and appetite, with all their perceptible 
powers and actions, dei)end. In this treatise, entitled 
“Concerning the Soul,” his language is perpetually and 
necessarily metaphcfical, because words, in their origin, 
being universally expressive merely of perceptions of sense, 
metaphors become indispensable in expressing the deduc¬ 
tions of reason. Of material as* well as intellectual 
substances our knowledge, he observes, results entirely 
from their perceptible qualities, that is, from what our 
universal experience teaches us to regard merely as the 
effects of hidden causes, scarcely conceivable to ourselves, 
and of which our notions are totally incommunicable tOj 
other men but by images and comparisons drawn from^ 
sensible objects. When Aristotle speaks philosophically of 
fire, he calls it “ the power of communicating heat.” In 
the same manner, the hidden causes necessary for explain¬ 
ing the properties and actions of animals, he calls “the 
nutritive, sentient, motive, and rational,” that is, the 
collecting “power;” and as, from the phenomena of 
body, he inferred the existence of a substance called 
Matter; so, from the phenomena of sensation, reason, and 
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inteIHgehce, he infers existte^^ of a substEUKse <ceU^ 
Mhid 5 of which latter substance! our knowledge Is 
certain with that of the former. But as some of the 
noted philosophers before him had attempted to explain 
every thing by matter and its properties, Aristotle,’ on the 
other hand, thinks that by mind chiefly all natural pro* 
ductions are characterized and distinguished; meaning, by 
mind, that inward principle and invisible form vwhose 
effects are displayed in the external organization of thipgs^ 
as well as in their perceptible properties and actions. In 
this sense, therefore, the terms “ form ” and mind ” are 
applied to whatever characterizes and distinguishes, whether 
that be merely a specific and principal quality; or whether 
it be a substance inseparable from matter, because 
separately unfit for any end or use; or whether it be a sub- 
stance capable of actions and pleasures peculiar to itself, 
and so totally different from those of body, and any of its 
variable affections, that when separated from this mortal 
frame, it will then, and then onl)^ assume its natural 
activity, perfection, and dignity. 

The doctrine of the mind naturally brings Aristotle to 
what is published as' the ninth book of his Metaphysics, 
but which, as above mentioned, ought to stand as the' 
seventh. It is entitled “Concerning Energy,” a word of 
mighty import in our author’s philosophy, since his doctrine 
on that subject is a link in the' grand chain, by which he 
^connects the earth with the heavens, and nature Ti^th the 
Deity. The state of energy, as opposed to that of^ 
capacity, was already explained; but it may be a matt'ei: oC 
son^e curiosity more minutely to examine distinctions, 
independently of which this great philosopher thought it, 
iniipossible to mount up from things visible and peri^iiig 
to things invisible and eternal. Energy, then, as the 
denotes, is always s;ud in reference to action; and that it 
said to exist in eneigy, which executes its peculiar work, JOt 
performs its peculiar function. The stater^ enetgy 
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most perfect $tate of essence in which any object can be 
^^blted; as a master thinks he has perfected his schokur 
when he shows him performing skilfnlly the proper work of 
the art in which he was instructed.. Though energy always 
implies action^ yet all actions are not energies. The 
actions of building, carving, healing, learning, respectively 
terminate in a house, a statue, health, and science. But 
the actions of thought, of life, and of happiness (which is 
a kind of life), have not any natural limit, but may proceed 
eternally revolving on themselves, pc‘rfect without addition, 
complete in every instance. That things essentially 
different may be distinguished by different names, Aristotle 
calls limited actions, fnotiom ; the unlimited, energies; 
observing, that in the scale of being there is a continual 
ascent from mere powers and capacities to motions or 
imperfect energies, and from these last to energies properly 
so called, because terminating in nothing more excellent 
than themselves. Those operations, which terminate in a 
certain work are onl^ perfect in the work or production in 
which they are fixed and concentrated; as painting in the 
picture, building in the edifice. But energies not termi¬ 
nating in any work or production, are complete and 
perfect in themselves. The former belong in a certain 
' sense to the work in which they are embodied; the latter 
can belong only to the energizing principle, which, when 
unceasingly active, as the first efficient cause was proved 
necessarily to be, is simple, unmixed, and pure energy. 

On such a principle as ^is, eternally and substontially 
active, both the heavens and the earth depend. He is the 
spring of motion, the fountain of life, the source of order 
and of beauty. All our observations and all our reason- 
mgs lead us irresistably to this conclusion; for in all the 
motions or changes of body or matter, there must always 
^ one part acted upon, as well as another that acts, other¬ 
wise no action, and therefore no motion, could possibly 
tnk^'place. But when we separate this acting part from 
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the inert mass with which it is united, the same reasoning 
will still apply toMt; it cannot be self-moved wholly, and 
the part which gives the impulse must always be different 
from that which receives it. By our divisions and sub¬ 
divisions without end, we shall therefore never come 
nearer to a solution than at first setting out, but shall 
always be compelled to consider matter as something fit to 
be moved, changed, or acted upon, but constantly deriving 
its motion, change, or activity from some foreign cause. 
The prime mover, then, is necessarily immaterial; and 
therefore indivisible, immovable, impassive, and invari¬ 
able ; ever actuating this visible system, as is plain from 
the phenomena, according to the best principles both of 
intellection and volition, which exactly coincide, when 
traced up to Deity, their ultimate source. The phenomena 
of the universe are not unconnected and episodical, like an 
ill-written tragedy; but all of them regulated and adjusted 
w'ith consummate harmony. The Divinity, who compre¬ 
hends and directs the whole, is nof himself divisible in 
parts, nor comprehensible by magnitude, since all magni¬ 
tude m.ay be measured; and what finite magnitude can 
exert infinite power ? He ever is what he is, existing in 
energy before time began, since time is only an affection of 
motion, of which God is the author. That kind of life 
which the best and hai)picst of men lead occasionally, in 
the unobstructed exercise of their highest powers, belongs 
eternally to God in a degree that should excite admiration 
in proportion as it surpasses cqmprchcnsion. 

This doc'trine was delivered down from the ancit*nts, and 
remains with their posterity, in the form of a fable ; which 
with many additions to it, has been employed for the service 
of legislation, and for bridling the passions of the multi¬ 
tude. 7 'he Gods have thence been represented as endowed 
with human forms, and agitated by human passions: from 
which strange suppositions, many consequences not less 
strange have very naturally been derived. Yet, firom tlie 
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motley mass of fiction, if we separate this single proposition 
that Deity is the first of substances, it^rill appear to be 
divinely said; and to have been saved, as a precious rem¬ 
nant, in the wreck of arts and philosophy, which, it is 
prolxsble, have often flourished, and often fallen to decay. 

Such is Aristotle^s doctrine in his books entitled ** Con¬ 
cerning Philosophy;” the far greater part of which is 
employed in refuting two classes of writers, who may very 
properly be called the Materialists and the Metaphysicians. 
The former, contenting themselves with the properties and 
laws of matter and motion, beyond which they thought it 
impossible to penetrate, mistook effects for causes, and con¬ 
founded the maker with his works: The latter, who were 
the more modem, and also the more fashionable of the two, 
perv'crted logical analysis by applying it to physical sub¬ 
jects ; and substituting words for things, sought for first 
causes in numbers, ideas, contraries, and other metaphysical 
abstractions; or, in Aristotle’s language, general terms; 
which the more general they become, diverge the wider in 
their nature from energies, the only substantial and efficient 
principles in the universe; and all proceeding from the first 
energy or substance, who is both specifically and numerically 
one. This doctrine perfectly agrees with that beautiful 
harmony discernible in the works of the first mover; which 
are all of them connected by the most intimate relations; 
and whose arrangements uniformly conspire to one great and 
salutary end: For the perfection, excellence, and beauty, 
discernible in the universe, are to be ascribed to its Maker, 
* not less than the regular arrangement of a well disciplined 
army is ascribed to its general. This doctrine only is 
consistent: 

** One roles alone, one, only one, bears sway; 

His are the laws, and Him let all obey.” 

This system of theology, not less satisfactory than sublime, 
Aristotle tells us that he had often inculcated} not merely 
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in his acroatic works, which were lectures confined soldly 
to his pupils, bt#also in his exoteric or popular writings^ 
intended for the instruction of the public. If this ‘assertioii 
cannot be disproved, his character will be rescued freun the 
charge of dishonesty, in teaching a double doctrine to 
his pupils, and another to the world. Cicero indeed says 
, that the Crock philosophers (meaning our author in 
particular) did not “seem always to hold the same language 
in their popular and in their more accurate worksw'hich 
variation was, surely, to be expected ; since, in the former, 
they often reasoned, as Aristotle himself tells us, loosely or 
according to vulgar conception, and in the latter strictly or 
philosophically. Jiut as to the fundamental points of his 
mo.st important doctrines, Aristotle frequently refers from 
those of his books, “ -which were distinguished by pregnant 
brevity, closeness of thought, and quickness of transitions,” 
to his more expanded, more perspicuous, and more popular 
productions. Much circumspection indeed became ^ 
philosopher, detesting superstition and detesting democracy, 
yet living and teaching in the bosom of Athens; a city 
shamefully deformed by whatever is most abject in the one, 
and most wild in the other. But there is not a shadow of 
proof that, in any part of his writings, he encouraged or 
approved either of those gross popular delusions \ though 
it is highly j)rubablc that he arraigned their folly and 
absurdity with more freedom in the Lyceum than his 
prudence would have allowed him to express in the 
Pantheon or the Forum. 

An objection very commonly made to Aristotle^s philo^ 
Sophy is, that he is regardless of experience^ and :oo fond 
of hypothesis. In the whole extent in which this reproa^ 
is usually urged by his detractors, it betrays ignorance in 
the extreme; since the principles of every one of his 
treatises are drawn solely from experience; and, in almost 
every st?ep that he takes, to experience* he continually xecuts 
for trying and confirming lu»'conclusions. That he wati^ 
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not sparing of experiments, in the modem sense of the 
word) upoti those subjects on which her thought that a 
pbilosophel might consistently make use of them, is evident 
from his mechanical questions, his problems, his discourses 
on tho general properties or adcctions of animated nature, 
and, ^jove all, from his doctrine of sen.sation, memory, 
recollection, and other powers of the soul or mind; which 
is entirely experimental. But Aristotle was contented with 
catching Nature in the fact, without attempting, after the 
modern fashion, to put her to the torture; and in rejecting 
experiments operose, toilsome, or painful, either to their 
objects or their authors, he was justified by the habits of 
thinking almost universally prevalent in his age and 
country. Educated in free and martial republics, careless 
of wealth, because uncorrupted by luxury, the whole tribe 
of ancient philosophers dedicated tlicmselves to agreeable 
only and liberal pursuits, with too proud a disdain of arts 
merely useful or lucrative. They ranked with the first 
class of citizens; and, as such, were not to be lightly sub¬ 
jected to unwholesome or disgusting employments. To 
bend over a furnace, inhaling noxious steams; to torture 
animals, or to touch dead bodies, appeared to them opera¬ 
tions not more misbecoming their humanity, than unsuitable 
to their dignity. For such discoveries as the heating 
and^iixing of bodies offers to inquisitive curiosity, the 
naturalists of Greece trusted to slaves and mercenary 
mechanics, whose poverty or avarice tempted them to work 
in metals and minerals; and to produce, by unwearied 
4 abour, those coloured and sculptured ornaments, those 
gems, rings, cups, and vases, and other adnared but 
^volous elegancies, of which (in the opinion of good 
of art) our boasted chemistry cannot produce the 
materiaU ; nor, were the materials at hand, supply us with 
instruments fit to shape. The workshops of tradesmen 
tb^irevealed those mysteries which are now sought for in 
laboratories; and useful knowledge, perhaps. 
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was not the less likely to be advanced, while the arts were 
confined to artists only; nor facts the more likely to be 
perverted, in order to support favourite theories, before the 
empiric had yet assumed the name, and usurped the funo 
tions, of the philosopher. 

To the Stagirite, it appeared to be the proper business 
of philosophy, not to* multiply or collect facts, but to 
arrange and to explain them. This can only be done 
through the medium of a well-defined and highly cultivated 
language ; and the language of Aristotle will be found the 
mo.st copious and complete, and at the same time the most 
precise and elegant, ever employed by any philosopher; 
serving at once as the readiest channel of conveyance, and 
the fittest instrument for discovery. In his physical, as 
well as in his moral works, facts known and ascertained are 
reduced to their simplest expressions, and those doubtfully 
inferred, or barely suspected, are, according to the true 
si)irit of analysis, denoted by words merely expressive of 
relations to things previously known. It is true that, in 
ages of ignorant'c, when Aristotle’s supposed tenets were 
read in barbarous and disgusting translations, the terms 
employed by him, as signs of things sought, and which, 
unless marked by signs, could never jiossibly be discovered, 
were as grossly mistaken, as they have been since shame¬ 
fully misrepresented. In the scholastic philosophy,* that 
useless mass of insipid dulness, which insolently arrogated 
to itself the name of Aristotlcism, the schoolmen rested in 
the names of occult qualities for explaining the phenomena 
both of mind and matter; and neglecting the repeated 
warnings of him whom they called their great mester, and 
who well knew how liable the best things are to abuse, they 
pen’erted the study of nature into metaphysical subtlety 
and vain logomachy. But the same stupid ignorance which 
made them incapable of appreciating the Stagirite as a 
philosopher rendered them prone to worship him as a god. 
This imaginary divinity an<l his adorers were assailed by 
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the giants of the sixteenth centpry,; who, in their mgc to 
punish such gross intellectual idolatry, confounded the 
master with his disciples, arraigned Aristotle for opinions 
which he had never held, degraded him from honours 
which he had never usurped; and adopting his favourite 
method of analysis, endeavoured ungratefully and insidi¬ 
ously to destroy his well-earned fame with the instrument 
which he himself had formed and sharpened. But what¬ 
ever unmerited disgrace may have thereby been reflected 
on some speculative doctrines, which I have here attempted 
briefly to explain, his practical philosophy, which may be 
read in the fbllowing translation, will still vindicate his fair 
claim to be regarded as one of the best instructors of man¬ 
kind, on the more important subjects of Ethics and Politics. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

To the Analysis of Aristotles Sfeculative Works/ containing 
an Account of the Interpreters and Corrupters of Ms 
Philosophy^ in connection with the Histofykqf the Times 
in which they respectively flourished. 


Thk quibbling logic which often disfigures Aristotle*s 
acute reasonings is not justly chargeable on that philo¬ 
sopher, but on those captious or fanciful writers, whom, in 
many parts of his works, he was obliged to combat. This 
was a matter, not of choice, but necessity; since several of 
those writers, in treating subjects of the utmost importance, 
had discovered such reach of thought, and such power of 
expression, as had widely diffused their renown wherever 
the Greek language was understood and speculative science 
cultivated. The topics, above all others, on which Aristotle, 
to a modern reader, will appear most verbose and most 
trifling, are the doctrines of Pythagorean numbers and 
Platonic ideas. I ventured therefore to say in my Aiialysis, 
p. Si, that he had examined those doctrines with a 
of attention, of which they would appear aldgether 
unworthy to the taste and reason of the present age; and 
from respect merely for the good sense of the public^ I 
abstained from entering into any copious discussion of this 
t^seless and now despised subject . 

This proceeding of mine has excited great wrath ija. the 
author of a book, entitled ”A Translation of Aristotle^ 
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Metaphysics.** The translator, Mr. Thcftnas Taylor, follow¬ 
ing; AHstotle’s cotntnentators, maintains that the Stagirite*s 

first principles of the universe are no other than those 
incorporeal causes called by Plato ideas.” The same writer 
accuses me of ** ignorance and falsehood ” for saying that 
Aristotle has treated of Pythagorean numbers and Platonic 
ideas^ in the Vllth and Xlth books of his Metaphysics, 
whereas those matters, he says, are discussed only in the 
1st, Xlllth, and XIVth books of that work. 

Keasohs extremely different from Mr, Taylor’s animad¬ 
versions have determined me briefly to re-examine this 
matter. To this short discussion 1 shall give the utmost 
perspicuity, for I cannot agree with the man who has 
stepped forth as my literary antagonist, in condemning 
*** the present fashionable mode of writing, in which every 
author endeavours to adapt every subject to tlie apprehen¬ 
sion of the meanest capacity.” In conformity with the aim 
of those “ arrogant ” writers, I shall attempt to show that 
those matters which Mr. Taylor, after Aristotle’s com¬ 
mentators, calls the sublimest mysteries of Grecian philo¬ 
sophy, may be easily explained by equivalent terms in very 
intelligible English. 

According to Aristotle, then, definitions are the pure 
fountains of science only when they originate in an accu¬ 
rate examination and patient comparison of individual 
objects; because in that case only, our words being correct 
‘ 'Iftlgns of things, the conclusions dcducible from reasonings 
on the signs will exactly apply to the things signified by 
them. Individuals have a real existence in nature; but 
names, expressing many individuals of the same 
kind, have not any correspondent archetypes; they imply 
’•inerely that a variety of objects, numerically different (each 
'being a different unit or individual), have on account of 
cetlain resemblances been assigned^o the same class, ai^ 
denbt^ by one common term. Those supposed entities, 
therefore, ogHed by the Pythagoreans numbers and by the 
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Platonists ideas^ a»d considered by them as eternal and 
immutable essences, the true causes of the universe, have 
not any real substantial existence in nature, but are merely 
fictions of fancy, created from the fleeting action of human 
thought, expressed and end)odied in language. In many 
parts of his writings, and particularly in the Vllth and 
Xlth books of his Metaphysics, though Mr. Taylor 
severely reprehends my “ignorance and falsehood” for 
saying that those subjects are there touched on, Aristotle 
assails and demolishes those cloud-built castles of mystic 
philosophy, childishly admired in Greece in his own age, 
and which, rising under new forms in succeeding times, 
have continued to the present day to be the shadowy 
fortresses in which the nonsense called Metaphysk has 
lain entrenched. To illustrate these remarks, I shall trans¬ 
late the 14th chapter of the Vllth book in preference to 
other chapters, merely because it is the shortest; and short 
as it is, I shall not be surprised if many of my readers 
should find it still loo long. 

The Stagirite, having in the preceding chapter spoken of 
Pythagora’s numbers^ proceeds thus to treat of Plato’s ideas, 
“With the same absurdities are those chargeable who 
regard ideas as substances and separable substances j con- 
sidei'ing the more general ideas as constituting the less 
general included under the same common term: for 
example, the ideas animal^ biped^ reason^ as constituting 
and composing the idea man. Suppose ideas to be sub¬ 
stances, and the idea animal^ for instance, existing in man 
and horse; this idea in those two kinds must either be 
numerically one and the same thing, or two different 
things; in definition it is plainly one and the same, for we 
mean the same thing by the word animal when we say 
“ that men are animals ” and that horses are animals. If 
the idea man existed as a separate being or entity, it would 
follow of course that the ideas animal, biped, reason, com¬ 
posing the idea man, should also exist, as separate beings f 
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SO that the idea animal^ if it were precisely one and the 
same thing in man and horse in the sense in which you are 
identically the same with yourself, would subsist the same 
individual entity in man and Jiorse; and thus the same 
individual entity would subsist separately from itself t 
Farther, if one and the same idea animal subsists both in 
man and horse, in man a Idped, and in Itone a t/'t'uf 
must not the same individual be at once a bipod and a 
quadruped, and thus the same subject be at once endowed 
with two mutually exclusive attributes? As this cannot 
happen by actual participation of those attributes, so 
neither can it possibly be brought about by juxtaposition, 
mixture, or in any other way. The idea animal must there¬ 
fore ^ numerically different in man and horse ; and there 
must be many separate entities having the idea animal for 
their essential constituent, since this idea enters not ad¬ 
ventitiously, but essentially, into their respective definitions. 
The idea animal therefore is many, constituting man, horse, 
and other species or tribes ; whose different names cannot 
be reciprocally predicated of each other, because in that 
case all those different ideas would be one and the same 
idea, which is totally absurd. It is impossible therefore 
that the idea animal can have any substantial or separable 
existence, or be anything beside what is found in all the 
different tribes of animals. The absurdity of realizing 
general terms will appear still more monstrous, if from 
species or tiabes, we descend to the individual objects of 
our senses, and say that this man or this horse is constituted 
and composed of ideas. There cannot therefore be aqy 
such ideas or entities as those spoken of by some 
philosophers.” 

The reader will perhapsthihk that I mighthave saved both 
his time and my own, if, instead of interpreting the above 
chapter, I had referred him to Mr. Taylor’s translation* By 
a reference of this kind, it may be said, the harsh charges 
lepeatedly urged against me might most victoriously have 
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been repelled; since my accuser ifould thus have beeftc<;^ii* 
victed by his own words. But Mr. T. knows better; like 
a proficient in the arts of controversy, he has had the adchess 
to couch his translation in such ‘terms, that it is impossible 
for a man of plain understanding to say precisely what any 
part of it contains. By way of illustrating this remark^ 
I shall subjoin the chapter in question as interpreted by 
Mr. Taylor. 

** From these very things, that which happens to tho^ 
who assert that ideas are separate essences, and who at the 
same time make form to consist from genus and differences, 
is manifest. For if forms and animal are in man and horse, 
there is either one and the same, or a different animal in 
number. For by definition it is manifest that thereib one 
and the same; since he who says that it is in each will 
assign the same reason. If, therefore, there is some man, 
itself subsisting by itself, this particular individual, and 
.separate, it is necessary also, that those things from which 
is consists, as, for instance, animal and biped, should signify 
this particular individual, and should be separate, and 
essences : so that this will likewise be the case with animal. 
If, therefore, animal is the same in man and in horse, as 
you m yourself, how will it be one in things which axe 
separate, and why will not this animal also subsist separate 
from itself ? In the next place, if it participates of bijped 
and multiped, it-\\ill be impossible that anything sholdd 
happen. For contraiies will be at the same time inherit 
in the same thing, subsisting as one, and as this definite 
particular. But if it does not participate, what is the^ode, 
when anyone says an animal is biped, or capable of walking ? 
but perhaps they form a composite, and touch, or are 
mingled, ^ All those modes, however, are absurd. Shall w© 
say that that which is different in number is each ? 
There will, therefore, be infinite particulars, 9 $ 1 may 
of wht6h the ess^ence is animal: for man is not i&m 
according to accident Further still: animal itsdlC vdB 
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tife thii}g$. For animal wMch is in every individual 
^ i$ essence; since it is not predicated according to anything 
^Ise.^ But if this be^ not ^the case, man will subsist from 
that, and that will be the genus of man. And aga^n, alt 
things from which man consists will be ideas. Idea, there¬ 
fore, will not be of one thing and essence of another ; for 
this is impossible. Hence each of those things contained 
in animals will be animal itself. Besides, this will subsist 
from a certain particular; and how will animal subsist from 
it? Or how is it possible that there should be animal, 
w’lnch is itself essence, besides animal itself ? Further still; 
these things will happen in sensibles, and things still more 
absurd than these. But if it is impossible that this can be 
the caSe, it is evident that there is not idea of them, in such 
manner as some assert tlicre is.” 

Into this unintelligible gibberish has Mr. Taylor traves¬ 
tied an author whose thoughts will always command re¬ 
spect, when faithfully rendered. But I call that only a 
faithful translation which gives the sense of the original 
precisely and clearly; merits unattainable by him who, 
following merely the order of construction, interprets the 
philosophical language of antiquity, of which each expression 
is good and pure Greek, by the significations usually assigned 
in dictionaries, to the different words of which the several 
phrases are composed; which will for the most part make 
absolute nonsense, in Latin, English or any other language. 
Having endeavoured to learn from a far higher authority 
than Aristotle’s to forgive injuries, I feel not the smallest 
ill-will to Mr. Taylor, and sincerely lament that his labours 
on so respectable a subject have not been better directed. 
He assures the public “ that what he says of Dr. Gillies is 
not dictated either by malevolence or envy; ” adding 
obli^f^(ly: ** May his reputation in what he has deserved 
well of the^ii|iibHc be lasting, and his laurels among his 
countrymen ever bloom! But it |ps surely some evil 
genhis in'im dHI hour, that tempt^ Imtp abandon histoiy 
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for philosophy, and Herodotus for Aristotle. Touch not 
Hector, Hector is my due. Touch not the obscurity of 
Aristotle, it is not to be vanquished by you.” 

Notwithstanding this modified compliment, my reputa¬ 
tion, if I had any, must have been deservedly blasted forever 
if one half of what Mr. T. says of me had been well founded. 
In refutation of his reproach of ignorance and ftilsehood,” 
I have sliown that the subject of Platonic ideas is really 
treated in the Vllth book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. It 
is also treated in the Xlth book, as will appear from citing 
the short titles prefixed by the I^tin translators. Demon- 
strat non esse ideas, lib. xi. cap. 4.; agit de idcis numer- 
orum, c. 6. ; tollendas esse ideas, c. 12. 

before turning from the subjects of Mr. T. and myself to 
matterb more generally interesting, I must entreat ray 
readers to accompany me a little further in the tiresome 
journey to which this severe critic has condemned me. In 
my Analysis, p. 82 ,1 say “ that the Vllth book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, which now stands as the IXth, treats of 
energy, a word of mighty import in the Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy ; from which subject the author naturally passes to the 
XII Ith, XlVth, and XI 1 th books, which treat of a Being 
totally distinct from matter ; necessary, eternal, infinfte, one 
substantially and numerically, the primary cause of motion, 
himself immovable.” Mr. T. says, “ This also is perfectly 
false,” foi the XIIth book only treats of this Being, the 
Xlllth and XIVth books being entirely employed in the 
discussion of numbers and ideas. Yet the reader has only 
to turn to l>u Val’s Aristotle, and he will find in his Xllth 
book, or XIVth of Mr. Taylor and Aldus, Bonum andpul- 
chrura primo principio convenire, 1. xiv. c. 4 ; a theological 
doctrine the most important of all, and independently of 
which all the rest are of no value! Veterum alios negosse 
primum principium ob imperitiam, alios olf pertinaciam, 
1. xiii, c. vi. Esse aliquam scientiam physica priorem de 
substantia separata and^immobili, 1. xiiL c. 7 . It is unr 
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necessary, I believe, to proceed farther in citation; but I 
think it right to observe that this deep student in Aristotle 
seems not aware that the book published as the Xllth, by 
Aldus And Bessareon, stands as the XIVth ih Du Val's 
noble edition, Paris 1619 and 1629; and that even this 
Xllth or XIVth book is not confined to theology alone, as 
may be sben by perusing the titles to the third and fourth 
chapters. Mr. Taylor has accused my proposed arrange¬ 
ment of the “ Metaphysics,” of absurdity, because 1 would 
place the fourth book before that printed as the third: 
“which third book” he says “consists wholly of doubts 
which are solved in the fourth and succeeding books.” But 
what do the titles to the chapters of this third book say? 
Quiestionem aliam solvit, c. iii.; dubitationes multas suprA 
preepositas solvit, c. iv.; aliam dubitationi^m solvit, c. v. 

With profound veneration for his masters Plotinus and 
Proclus, to whom we shall see presently what credit is due, 
Mr. T*. is highly provoked at my opinion “ that the real 
subject of what is called Aristotle’s Metaphysics is the 
vindication of the existence and nature of truth against the 
cavils of sophists and those now' called Metaphysicians ; 
and this doctrine concerning truth illustrated in demon¬ 
strating the l>eing of one God, in opposition to Atheists on 
one hand, and Polytheists on the other.” Mr. T. replies, 
“that if by Polytheists Dr. G. intends to .signify men who 
believed in the existence of divine natures the immediate, 
progeny of one first cause, with which they arc profoundly 
united, Aristotle is so far from opposing this doctrine in his 
Metaphysics, that in the eighth chapter of his Xllth book 
he demonstrates their existence.” In the chapter alluded 
to by Mr. Taylor, which is tbe eighth of the XIVth book in 
Du Val’s edition, Aristotle in deference to the opinion 
delivered down by the ancients, and w’hich prevailed in 
most ages df paganism, speaks of different gods presiding 
over the motions of the heavenly bodies. But the sentence 
immediately preceding this passage, and w’hich Mr. T, 
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entirely omits in his refutation of my opinion, maintato 
“ the unity of the first cause, the eternal spring of motion, 
himself immovable. This principle on which he^jjpen sUid 
earth deperfd is one in number as well as essence.** • 

The existence of divine natures, the immediate progaiy 
of one first cause “ with which they arc profoundly uni^d,” 
is not asserted by the Stagirite in the chapter alluoed to by 
Mr, T,, or in any other part of his invaluable writings. 
Such mysterious language, indeed, occurs frequently in the 
w'orks of IMotinus and other eclectics, or new Platonists, as 
they are called, the pretended reconcilers qf Plato and 
Aristotle; visionaries whose wild dreams seduced the old 
age and dotage of reason under the declining empire of 
Rome, and imposed on its childhood and imbecility at the 
first revival of letters in modern liurope. Of such philo¬ 
sophers Mr. T., as will appear presently, is not an unworthy 
pupil. 

To Aristotle’s practical treatises on the alfairs of social 
and civil life, I prefixed an account of his speculative works, 
in order to do justice to his incomparable merit, and par¬ 
ticularly to show that he had kept clear of the delusions in 
which philosophers, both before and after him, not excepting 
his own interpreters, had universally been bewildered. In 
that part of my undertaking I constantly refer the reader 
to the precise text, copying, where they are few, the words 
of the original. This method, for instance, is pursued in 
the question concerning the first cause, that most momen¬ 
tous of subjects, on which no philosopher ever argued with 
more cogency and brilliancy than the Stagirite in the 
passages which 1 have translated in the 103rd and foUOwing 
pages of my Analysis. But as truth, and truth only, was 
my aim, 1 observed that in explaining the causes Of the 
heavenly motions, he is misled by the faulty system ef 
astronomy that prevailed in his own age, and "^Mough all^ 
following ages of antiquity. In this system, however> he * 
acknowledges himself to be a very moderate pmficienh 

k. ^ 
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‘^leaviitg to those more skilled in it to determine the 
number c$ the heavenly motions and that of their immov* 
able causes.^ But with regard to the first cause of all, his 
reasonings rest on firm principles of demonstration; and 
not to perceive this difference, is to remain blind to the 
main drift of his metaphysics, or what he calls theology. 
If Mr. T: had sufficiently examined this venerable ruin, he 
would not have treated me as a Northern Goth^ for endea¬ 
vouring to give to It an arrangement more natural and easy 
than that in which it has hitherto appeared, merely because 
a sentence in th*e tenth book, whicli, according to my view 
of tiie subject, ought to precede, is borrowed, as he pretends, 
from the seventh book, which, in my opinion, ought to 
follow. He would have known that, in whatever order the 
“ Mebiphysics ” are disposed, many such objections will 
occur; he ought fartheS- to have known, that the several 
books now composing that work, no, nor even the several 
treatises now forming the far more complete performance 
printed under the name of the Organum, were never given 
by Aristotle as correlative parts of one connected disquisi¬ 
tion. 

Having now endeavoured to answer every one of Mr. 
Taylor’s accusations (for as to the pomposity and other 
imperfections of my style, the reader’s taste must decide) 
wiffi as much brevity as the abstruseness of the subject 
would permit, I proceed with pleasure to the main subject 
of this discourse, the literary enemies of Aristotle himself; 
those fanciful explainers and commenters, who, by misre- 
pri^sefiting his sense, have thereby disgraced his philosophy. 
Uudor this important head I intend not to discuss the trite 
subject of the schoolmen, those prefound^ irr^ragcd>hy and 
doctors, whose dark reign extended from the 
^erenth to the fifteenth century, and whose works have 
to be known since their real merits caimp to be duly 
npptixisML It is still less my purpose to din my reader's 
Okibs die Arabian names A^arahtus, Avicenna^ and 
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AzferroeSf able precursors of the western schoolmen; since 
it will be more agreeable as well as more instructive to 
proceed at once to the fountain head, the Greek interpreters 
themselves, from whom, as will appear in the progress of 
this discourse, all subsequent misrepresentations flowed. 

A strange diversity of fortune bcfcl the founders of the 
Lyceum and Academy^ the two principal schools of^ Athens: 
the writings of Aristotle having, from causes above explained, 
been given to the world in a mutilated and most corrupt 
state; whereas those of Plato descended to posterity in a 
condition of greater purity and integrity than any other 
pagan compositions of nearly equal extent, the poems of 
Homer alone excepted. Independently of this important 
circumstance, the philosophy of Plato, in itself, was far 
better calculated than that of his disciple and rival to gain 
an ascendency in the unfortunate times which followed 
naturally, almost necessarily, the golden ages of Alexander 
and Augustus. In explaining the completion and conse¬ 
quences of Grecian and Roman conquests, ancient his¬ 
torians have chiefly directed our attention to the bright side 
of the picture; barbarians subdued, the ravages ofNomades 
restrained, the knowledge of the habitable globe extended, 
communication facilitated by sea and land, with the happy 
diffusion of laws and arts wherever the Grecian Minerva 
afforded protection, or the Eagle of Rome pursued her 
flight. Dazzled by the magnificence of this spectacle, the 
most clear-sighted writers have overlooked the deep and 
incurable wounds which a long series of triumphs inflicted 
on the conquerors themselves. They have not perceived 
that in the boundless communication of nations, the flir 
greater proportions of mankind are more likely to be injured 
than benefited by the reciprocal exchanges of opinions and 
manners \ and that insolent crowds, while they mutually 
deride each other’s real pre-eminences, will be all of them 
alike prone td adopt fashionable follies and foreign supersti¬ 
tions. In the heterogeneous assemblage of inhabitants 
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crowding the great cities that hastily arose upon the 
establishment^ first of the Macedonian, and afterwards of 
the Roman power, the ferment of such jarring materials 
corrupted into unexampled virulence. The vast multitude 
of dupes gave employment to a correspondent number of 
knaves. The unbridled folly of the capitals was imitated 
or surpas^d by the provinces; in both, the progress of 
society was inverted; Just taste in writing as well as pro¬ 
priety in acting became extinct; and the thickening shade 
at length settled into that perfect gloom which confounded 
every principle and every maxim by which the Greeks and 
Romans had deserved admiration and acquired empire. 

This fatal degeneracy was not materially cither promoted 
or obstructed by the four great schools of^Athens, whose 
tenets I endeavoured to explain in a former work. Neither 
the Academics nor Peripatetics, any more than the 
enthusiasts of stoical virtue, or the votaries of epicurean 
pleasure, who flourished after the age of Alexander, were 
eminently conspicuous as improvers or corrupters of 
» philosophy. They followed without deviation the respec¬ 
tive founders of their sects. The works of their great 
masters were perj>etually in their hands; their study by day, 
their meditation by night; admired as the fountains of 
wisdom, and revered as the standards of excellence. 
Amidst the celebrity of far inferior works, those of the 
Stagirite, as observed above, were marked with a peculiar 
fatality; since his copious writings, containing, togotlicr 
with the author’s own discoveries, the literary treasures of 
all preceding times, were snatched, as it were, from the 
world and long buried in concealment; and it was not until 
their imperfect revival in the age of Cicero, that the Peri¬ 
patetics regained for a short time that pre-eminence to which 
they were justly entitled through their master’s incomparable 
merit The innovators in speculation as well as practif e, 
who may be regarded as the great agents in the ruin of both 
learning and morals, belonged not properly to any of the 
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sects of Greek philosophy, though under Alexan<lei^8 
successors they affected the name of Pythsgpreans as 
they' afterwards did that of Platonists, linder U>e 
Koman emperors. It had been a maxim of die Peripatetic 
school, which Aristotle continually enforced by example as 
well as precept, “ never to intermix the concerns of philo¬ 
sophy with those of the popular superstition.” In oppdsl- 
tion to this sound advice, the great object of both Pytha¬ 
goreans and Platonists was to combine philosophy and 
m>thology into one system, to embellish truth by fiction; 
and whether they aimed at confirming or invalidating the 
creed of their ancestors, to effect either purpose by»new 
invented fables and lying prodigies. 

In this mapner Diodorus of Aspendus and othei 
Pythagoreans in Egypt under the first Ptolemy, adapted 
the tenets of their pretended master to the dark 
imaginations and childish credulity of the Alexandrians. 
Other self-entitled philosophers trayelled over the Greek 
conquests of Asia, collecting every rite of superstition and 
every tale of wonder, which they afterwards amplified in 
their fabulous compositions for the amusement and delight 
of the idle multitudes assembled in the great cities built 
and hastily peopled by the Macedonian conquerors. From 
the age of Alexander himself to tliat of Sylla the Dictatoi{ 
a chain of such romancers may be traced in the remains of 
Heraclidcs Ponticus, Diogenes Anitonius, Timseus of 
Taurominium, Evhemerus of Messene, Hermippus df 
Smyrna, Neanthes of Cy/icum, apd Alexander of Phrygia, 
surnamed Polyhistor,, as we should say*the omnisdent^ a 
title of false honour which heaps much real d^grace cm 
those who conferred it. To such early impostors, who aU 
flourished before the age of Cicero, we may trace 
origin of those extravagancies and follies whidb srili* 
disgrace the biography of Pythagoras and oth» Of 
ancient Greece: to them also must be referred that\ 
preposterous admixture pf Greek learning with Asialit 
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sap^titiofi, which in the countries of the West hrst Intro- 
di;K:ed theurgy of philosophers; a thing equally 
contem|wle with the magic of jugglers* The reports and"" 
^e doctrines of those marvellous writers were greedily 
recdvedt for reasons ^hat will appear in the progress of this 
discourse^ by Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, and the 
other Platonicians, or later Platonists as they werd called, 
who began with the third century, and flourished in an 
unbroken chain, chiefly in Rome, Alexandria, and Athens, 
for the space of three hundred and fifty years. From 
those Platonicians a spurious philosophy, under venerable 
andwnt names, was communicated to the idle loquacity of 
the Greeks of Constantinople, and by them finally diffused 
over the nations of the East and West; among the Arabs 
under the Abassidcs in the eighth century; and, at the 
revival of letters, among the Italians and other nations of 
modem Europe. 

Frdta the accounts which I have already given of the 
respective systems of Plato and Aristotle, it will be easy to 
perceive that the writings of the former were best adapted 
to the purposes of both Pythagoreans and Platonicians; 
whether, as was most usual with the Pythagoreans, they 
wished only to deceive others, or, as was most common 
Irith the Platonicians, they were equally industrious in 
imposing on themselves. A,short comparison of Plato 
, and Aristotle, the^ result of a careful study of their 
biestimabie works, will place the matter in a clear point of 
^ew. Plato’s practical philosophy nearly coincides ‘with 
Aristotle’s* Both of them are admirable teachers of a 
^Kure and sublime morality; but their several modes of 
enforcing the same maxims are as different as the opposite 
tests ^f their genius. In Aristotle, demonstration is the 
and illustration, sparingly used as a decent 
or a^ndage. Plato, on the contrary, disdains no 
Otement within his reach; delights, after exciting sur- 

well'prepaied expectation; and conde- 
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scen<!!s, on subjects peculiarly within the province of 
reason, to use the language of passion and fancy, to 
"strengthen argument by fable, and fortify belief by wonder; 
whereas his rival with more commanding authority subdues 
even the heart and affections through the resistless con¬ 
viction of the understanding. The form of composition 
almost ])erpctu.ally employed by I^lato is that of pure 
drama, a mode of writing excellently adapted to the display 
of his versatile genius and flowery fancy; of a mind stored 
with images that he could combine with taste, and crowded 
with ideas that he could acutely discriminate. Yet with all 
these advantages, his e?ithusiasm and love of the marvellous^ 
his doctrine of ideas^ and his Demon world, his explana¬ 
tion of mythology by allegory, thus confounding the 
provinces of philosophy and popular superstition ; these 
shadowy j>rominenccs of Plato were calculated to allure 
and delight many who remained blind to his brightest 
merits, and thereby fitted the labours of this great genius 
rather to co-operate with, than counteract, the perverters 
of sense and science, who sprang pp with wild luxuriance 
among the (ireeks and Romans, after those nations had 
lost, as it were, their love of truth, together with their 
passion for true glory, their manly spirit, and their liberty. 

Under the Romans, these corrupters of learning as vlelk 
as philosophy assumed the name of Eclectics, because they 
selected from all the different schools the tenets most 
agreeable to their fancy. But as Plato was their favourite 
idol, they were called also the later Plutonists oi Plato- 
nicians: and having new-moulded to their own taste the 
wildest doctrines of their master, they applied tnem in this 
corrupt state to the interpretation of the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It was their opinion that though the complete 
truth might not be found in any one of the particular 
school, that it resided, however, in the whole of them 
collectively ; that upon due examination they might all be 
reconciled and united into one general system; and there* 
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by, instead of rancorous adversaries, be rendered useful 
allies to each other as well as to the established idolatry 
prevalent throughout the Roman world. If we followed 
very respectable guides, the laborious Brucker, the learned 
Mosheim, the elegant and critical Oibbon, we should 
ascribe the origin of the Eclectics to the third century, and 
consider their decided hostility to Christianity* as the 
foundation of their maxims, and the principle of their 
union. These observations indeed apply, as far as con¬ 
cerns the name: but the Eclectic doctrines themselves 
remount to a far earlier source, to the fabulous writers 
above mentioned between the age of Alexander and that 
' of Augustus; from the latter of which periods history also 
enables us to trace an unbroken chain of visionaries or 
impostors down to Ammonius Saccas the first great 
Platonic luminary of the third century. 

At the head of this chain, 1 shall mention Thrasyllus of 
Rhodes, a man eminently skilled in music and mathematics, 
and who by his astrological predictions gained the con¬ 
fidence of Tiberius, before that detestable monster 
succeeded to the emiyire. With his other stiiflies, 'I'hra- 
syllus joined an unwearied application to the philosophy 
of Plato, which he regarded merely as a verbal explanation 
of» lythagorcan numbers. In conformity with this notion, 
he first divided Plato’s Dialogues into Tetralogies^ and 
everywhere discovered in them the supposed tenets of the 
Pythagorean school as described by Diogenes and Dio¬ 
dorus, Heraclides, and Hermippus, and the other fabulous 
writers above mentioned. Most of the subjects were 
treated by Thrasyllus which two centuries afterwards 
exercised the mystical pen of Plotinus, and which even 
this writer, with all his impenetrable obscurity and wildness 
of confusion, is said to have discussed with greater pre¬ 
cision and clearness. 

Contemporary with Thrasyllus, we meet with the famous 
Cappadocian, Apollonius of Tyana, who was born about 
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the C^nlban era, and extended his king life ‘ 

hundr^ years beyond the reign of the Emperor/Netvtu* 
Apolionitis was in reality such a man as Pythagoras, Vy hiS 
lying biographers, is described; a pretender to prophecy 
and miracles, sometimes the vilest of cheats, and at Other 
times the silliest of bigots. I have derived some amuse¬ 
ment from his life, preserved in the memoirs of his 
followers, Maximus a Macedonian, and Damis, an Assyrian, * 
and from them compiled by Philostratus an Athenian 
rhetorician, who flourished in the court of Septimius 
Severus towards the close of the second century. The 
wondrous narrative, ’which frequently betrays the vain 
glory of Apollonius, sometimes startles the rt later himself, * 
since in describing ^he most extraordinary performances 
of his hero, particularly his raising the dead, he endeavours 
awkwardly to explain them by natural causes; thus, with 
strange inconsistency denying the miraculoushess of the 
actions for which he would exalt the performer to divine 
honours. The theurgy of philosopher indeed, he affects to 
distinguish from the magic of jugglers; but 'neither 
IMiilostratus nor any succeeding PlrUonist has attempted to 4 
point out any real difference between them. ^ 

From Apollonius of Tyana, there is an easy transition to 
Alexander the Paphlagonian prophet; since Lucian inforiil^ 
us that this impostor, adorned by every talent and polluted^ 
by every vice, had from early youth attended a certain 
Tyanean, intimately acquainted with Apollonius and deeply 
skilled in all his mysteries. * After the death of his master, 
Alexander, at setting up for himself, found a fit coadjutor 
in Kocconas, a lying chronicler of Byzantium; with whom 
he travelled over Lesser Asia in the character of a 
Pythagorean philospheif and acquired great credit with the 
multitude for such prodigies and predictions as, Ludaii 
observes, indignantly, **had been absurdly ascribed to a 
wise and good man like Pythagoras.’* llie reader huiy 
see, in the clear and lively narrative (ff a ^sadrist ' 
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gashes hrighleii tlbe closing night of Greek literatures by 
vh^ Vite und detestable artifices Ale3eandq§.raised and 
malfitained an orade in his native city, Abonodchos, in 
Paphlagonia, whose responses were revered not only by the 
provincials of Asia, but by Romans of the highest rank 
in the court and army of the Antonines. Fame had been 
the main pursuit of Apollonius, who was bom to herediti^ 
opulence; whereas wealth was the principal object with 
Alexander, who had been educated in rags and servitude* 
But in comparing their respective characters, we must 
remember that Apollonius is handed down to us by an 
impassioned admirer, whereas Alexander is dihneatcd by 
^he pen not only of a general satirist but of a declared 
personal enemy. 

j^ilc those impostors successively employed their 
phuosophy for the deception of the public at Urge, their 
respective contemporaries Moderatus and Nicomachus were 
more innocently exercised in deluding the learned and 
themselves. Following the footsteps of Thrasyllus, those 
cloudy writers’combined into one mystical system Platonic 
ideas and Pythagorean numbers^ both of which they 
explained allegorically as symbols of au things in the 
tiniverse, whether perceptions of sense or merely objects of 
intellect The monad denoted God; Ihe.duad, matter; 
the triad, all objects or actions having a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; while the decade formed the emblem of 
aublime excellence, being the most perfi^t of numbers, as 
containing the greatest variety of properties, relations, mid 
resemblances. Not contented with this egregious trifling, 
Nicomachus deviated into total absurdity, by making the 
samo number express things the most unlike and even con- 
tzBry to each other; good and evil,43eauty and deformity, 
dlgOi^ and meanness; so that as his biographer pleasantly 
bbser^ be was at once its calumniator and panegyrist 
«Tiie>chimcias of those visionaries, which would now 
possessors to cells in a madhouse (so unaccount* 
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able to one age seem the follies of another!), were adopted 
by the whofe triln? of later Platonisls, and nearly a century 
before their limes by the learned and sensible Plutarch, 
one of the finest painters of actions and manners in 
public and private life. But this excellent writer, an 
exuberant source of instruction and entertainment to all 
ages and nations, was both a Platonic philosopher and 
a priest of Apollo. In the sentiments and behaviour 
of illustrious men, with whom he had lived, as it were, in 
his warm and impressive descriptions of them, he found 
paganism as much ennobled by Greeks and Romans in 
happier days, as it was afterwards debased and polluted by 
Egyptians and Syrians, and even by many of his own slavish 
countrymen and contemporaries. In the zeal of patriotism, 
Plutarch sincerely respected even the vilest legends of ?his 
country, and eagerly closed in with any doctrines that might 
serve to clothe their nakedness, and hide their infamy. 
Kothing seemed better adapted to this purpose than the 
application of allegory, sparingly employed by Plato him¬ 
self, his great master, but lavishly abused in all subjects of 
mythology as well as philosophy, by Thrasyllus, Moderatus, 
Nicomachus, and other now forgotten visionaries of the 
same stamp. In his speculative writings throughout, the 
Hierophant and Archon of Chceronaia shows a perpetual 
anxiety for explaining the superstition of his country in a 
manner the least shocking to morality and reason. He 
thus comments, in numberless passages, even the most 
childish fables by such plausible glosses, as served* to 
reconcile his incongruous characters of priest and 
philosopher;—pri#st of a most contemptible worship, and 
a philosopher who, being bred in the practical school 
of legislators and heroes, through the brightest exemplars of 
human virtue, had ascended to sublime conceptions of Deity. 

Plutarch says admirably, that the fear of God destroys 
all other fear; but that religious fear itself, when pushed to 
tlie extreme, degenerates into mad and impious terror ; sinc^ 
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tn the sight of the Almighty, the character even of the 
aUieist who denies his being, is less odious, than that of 
" the bigot who invents or believes the vilest calumnies 
against his nature. Neither the eloquence of Seneca, nor 
the wit of Lucian, nor the glowing invective of Juvenal 
exposes more clearly and more forcibly, than the priest of 
Chaeroq^, the danger of superstitious innovations and 
foreign worship, and particularly of those cruel and dis¬ 
graceful rites for propitiating the divinity, which, though 
excluded from Greece and Rome under their respective 
commonwealths, and even under the first Ciusars, soon 
began to deluge and* deform every part of the empire. 
Yet Plutarch is hostile to all other superstitions, chiefly 
because he is infatuated with those of which he W'as the 
minister. His writings, whether of philosophy or hi.story, 
are crow'ded with signs and prodigies. His veneration is 
unbounded for the most senseless ceremonies consecrated 
by the custom of his country. Oracles and omens are the 
unceasing objects of his credulous wonder; and he 
confesses ingenuously and weakly, that he had long abstained 
from eating eggs, in compliance with a certain dream, 
which probably appearing ridiculous even to himself, he 
has forborne to communicate to his readers. 

Another Platonic philosopher who touches the times of 
l^lutarch, and forms the link, as it were, betw'een him and 
those usually denominated Eclectics, is the famous Apuleius 
of Madaura, a city and Roman colony on the confines of 
Numidia and Getulia. Apuleius was equally conversant 
with the learning of Athens and of Rome; but aftfer the 
waste of his patrimony in expensive travels, being obliged 
to exercise for bread the profession of an advocate in the 
latter capital, he preferred the use of the Latin tongue, in 
which he falls farther below the younger Pliny who preceded 
him only fifty years, than the same Pliny in a century and a 
half had degenerated from the classic eloquence of Cicero. 
But to Platonic adepts, the matter rather than the style 
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recommended the “Metamorphoses” and other writings 
of Apuieius, in which he is continually corrupting philosophy 
by false religion, and religion by false philosojAy: an* 
allegorizcr of fables, an expounder of mysteries, and even* 
a w’orker of miracles: while in conformity with many 
writers immediately before and after him, as well as with 
his conteraj)orary the physician and philosopher Olden of 
Pergamus, he ranged at large in the speculative world, 
adopting, as occasion required, and embellishing the tenets 
of discordant sects, without yielding exclusive allegiance to 
the authority of any master. 

From till- foregoing narrative it appears that the opinions 
and j)ro( eedings, i)cculiarly ascribed to the ICcl|Ctics or 
later Platonisi.s, remount to a far earlier date than that 
usually assigned to thi'in. Immediately before and after 
the age of Cicero, the mystic philosophers or romancers, 
\vho.se names I have recorded, selected dogmas from dis¬ 
cordant sects, reconciled those sects with each other and 
with the popular superstition, allegorized mythology, and 
either wrought miracles themselves, or believed in their per¬ 
formance by others. But in as far as concerns the name 
merely, the Kclet'lics begun with Potamo of Alexandria, 
the ma.ster of Ainmonius. Potamo’s philosophy is but 
imperfcrtly explained : w’c learn, how'cver, that its ground¬ 
work w’as Plato’s doctrine of ideas, which thenceforw’ard 
continucil to be the airy phantom that deluded the whole 
school. The fame of Potamo was totally eclipsed by that 
of his contemporary and hearer Ammonius; a name 
common to many Greeks before and after the dose of the 
second century, when, in the pompous language of his 
disciples, the light of Ammonius Saccas first broke on the 
world, and shone conspicuously in reconciling Plato and 
Aristotle with each other, as well.as with all the most 
reared teachers of wisdom in the heathen wodd. 
Ammonius derived the epithet of Saopas from a dmim- 
stance expressive of his humble origin, and the lowly 
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U> which thU future luminary of science had 
in aome peutt of his life been condemned. It is derived 
Vromaword nemrly the same in sound, and bearing the 
same sense univen|lly, in all languages; and it indicates 
that he once carried the sack, which has ever continued 
to be the badge of low drudgery or mean traffic in all 
countries of the East. He is carefully to be distinguished 
from the Christian Ammonias, who wrote concerning the 
harmony between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations; 
though Ammonias Saccas is said to have been himself 
bom of Christian parents, and is perhaps one of the first 
apostates who turned the pure streams of the Gospel into 
the foul' marshes of corrupted Platonism. In the writings 
of his scholar Plotinus, for Ammonius left nothing behind 
him,' we find lofty notions of Deity deformed by that 
mystical jargon, which Plato was supposed to have copied 
from Pythagoras, and which Pythagoras himself was 
believed to have stolen from the priests of Egypt and the 
East Even some peculiar doctrines of the Gospel are 
clothed in ^ch swelling bombast by the new Platonists, as 
has shaken the faith of able and ingenuous men, and led 
them to doubt whether the momentous truths of our 
religion were not originally derived from Egyptian and 
Indian sources, and employed With pious fraud by the first 
propagators of Cliristianity, for adorning the edifice of the 
churdt But just and solid criticism, which in this case 
may be firmly established on the genuine and copious 
writings of Plato himself, will evince, that the false 
philosophy usurping his name, instead of being despoiled 
by Qimtians, was itself the despoUer. 

Ammonius left many disciples; particularly the dark 
PlOftimis; the sublime Longinus; and the philosopher 
Origdi, contemporary with the Christian Father of the 
sehnenaiiiek and too frequently confounded with him. The 
Ihme taf X^^ot^nus towers above other Platonists in a small 
ind^mpe^fect treatise, sometimes deformed indeed by the 
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loaded Alexandrian style, but replete with such just criticism 
and such manly sentiments as might be expected from azi 
author who was honourably accused of having the worics of- 
the ancients perpetually in his hands to the dislike or con¬ 
tempt of those of his contemporaries. The course of his 
extensive travels led him to Alexandria, where he was a 
hearer of Ammonius; but, having returned to Athens his 
native city, he composed several philosophic works in 
which it should seem that he combated the ideas and other 
leading doctrines of the new Platonic school, though he 
held Plato himself in such high veneration, that he 
regularly celebrated the anniversary of his birthday. His 
subsequent history, it is foreign from my subject to relate. 
Fortune, it is well known, conducted him to splendour and 
a premature death in the service of the ill-fated Zenobia, 
sovereign of Palmyra and transient Queen of the East. 
The rebellion of the mistress was punished by the Emperor 
Aurelian in the blood of her secretary and servant. But 
instead of ignominy, Longinus derived immortal glory from 
a public execution, since he died with noble fortitude, 
exhorting to patience his indignant friends. 

'I'he philosophical heresy of Longinus on the subject of 
ideas excludes him from a place in the golden chain of 
Platonicians, who flourished from the reign of Septimus 
Severus, three centuries and a half, until their schools were 
abolished by the Emperor Justinian about the middle of 
the sixth century. The links of this golden and sacred 
chain, for so it was characterized not only by its own 
members^ but by a great proportion of their contemporaries, 
are chiefly filled up by Plotinus the hearer of Ammonius, 
whose life is described by his scholar Porphyry; by 
aEdesius and Chrysanthias, admired luminaries of the 
apostate Julian, whose lives, with those of about twenty 
other Platonists from Plotinus downwards, are written by 
the credulous sophist Eunapius of Sardes; by Plutarch, 
the AtheniaOi and the Egyptian Syrianus; and finally by 
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Produs and Isidore, whose biography is given by their 
respective scholars Marinus and Damascius. It may be an 
undertaking not unacceptable to the lovers of learning, to 
comprise in few words the result of much dry and rather 
uncommon reading, and clearly to describe the manners, 
doctrines, method, and style of a school that swallowed up 
every other, and through the muddy channel of which, 
Greek philosophy was communicated in modern times 
both to the East and West. 

Of all the disciples of Ammonius Saccas, Plotinusi 
himself also an Egyptian, most completely imbibed the 
mystical spirit of his master; and most excelled in the 
profundity of his speculations, and in the efficacy of his 
tkeur^c works. Having frequented for ten years the 
school of Ammonius, even to the death of that teacher, 
Plotinus was seized with the desire of emulating Pythagoras 
and Apollonius, those great proficients in hidden wisdom, 
by a philosophical expedition to the East. The war 
undertaken by the third Gordian against the Persians gave 
him an opportunity of following the standard of tliat" 
unfortunate emperor to the Euphrates. There his progress 
ended with that of the Roman arms; Gordian being slain 
by conspiracy, and his murderer and successor Philip 
hastening back to Rome to solemnize the secular games, 
and confirm his usurpation. The connections, however, 
which IMotinus had formed in the imperial army led him, 
in his fortieth year, to Rome; in which ample theatre, he 
soon distinguished himself by his lectures, by his writings, 
and above all by the singular fanaticism of his life. Aspiring 
to a perfection far exalted above the dependent condition of 
man, he denied himself the use of meat and of wine, as 
well as of the bath and of frictions, then deemed indis¬ 
pensable conveniences; and he firmly resisted the earnest 
entreaties of his friends, who longed to possess his portrait, 
because, forsooth, he was ashamed of being exhibited 
under a.hutoan form. Instead of indulging his disciples 
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in the fair pursuit of profit or honour, he warmly, lecom- 
menii^ to their imitation Kogatianus, a iloman aepator^ 
^ose understanding had been so completely subverted by 
his philosophy, that, in order to attain proficiency in 
Platonism he had divested himself of his dignity and ojSlce* 
of Pr»tor, which he then held, discharged his sploidid 
household, and parted with his whole property. In this 
extraordinary proceeding, indeed, the disinterestedness of 
Rogatianus met with an unforeseen reward.. By provi^ng 
for the healtli of his mind, the lazy voluptuary recovered 
that of his body; since he had not long persevered in the 
Platonic regimen of one spare meal in a day, when the 
same man, who had formerly been.so much jormented 
by the gout that he was obliged to pay his shortest visits 
in a litter,- recovered the perfect use of his members; could 
walk nimbly, and exercise his arms as vigorously as the 
sturdiest mechanic. Of the iheurgic works of Plotinus, a 
single example shall suffice. Among his fellow-students 
under Aminonius, a certain Olympius of Alexandria became 
♦his rival and enemy. The hostility of Olympius was exerted 
in various attempts to hurt Plotinus by theurgy. But the 
planet of Plotinus had the ascendency; a demon of 
superior power wus his familiar; and the arts of Olympius 
were tlius made to recoil so cfiectually on himself, that bis 
body became contracted like a purse, and retained that 
decrepitude of form, until he ceased contending with a man 
who greatly surpassed him in occult science. 

Plotinus was an indefatigable writer; but the weakness 
of bis eyes hindered him from revising his voluminous 
compositions. This was the more unfortunate, because 
the task of correction could be but ill-performed by others, 
since Plotinus wrote with scarcely any rf^rd to tbeXorm 
of his letters, and was as careless'of orthography ai of tbe 
purity and perspicuity of his style. All these particulars 
be regarded as contemptible externals, whereas inwd 
meditation was the only exercise in which a true phi}o$o|t)her 
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ought to delight and excel. The meditations of Plotinus 
, wc^ thhictandy remitted during his short hours of impeifect 
slumber^ and obstinately maintained amidst the salutations 
and visits of his numerous friends, so that he frequently 
boasted of being at once alone and in company, accustom¬ 
ing himself, at the departure of those who came to compli¬ 
ment or consult him, to join the thoughts that arose in his 
own mind during the interview, with those which he had 
put on paper before their admission. His works on the 
Platonic philosophy were comprised in fifty-four books; 
which Porphyry his scholar, who performed the office of 
editor, divided into six enneadst conformably ^Ith the 
prevalent# superstition concerning Pythagorean numbers, 
exemplified in the tetralogies above mentioned, into which 
Thrasyllus had divided the Dialogues of Plato. About two 
centuries after Porphjry, Proclus the f.ycian undertook to 
explain those enneads^ accumulating darkness on obscurity; 
and^ at the restoration of letters in the fifteenth century, 
Marsilius Ficinius the philosopher and friend of I^orcnzo de 
Medici, who had adopted all the visionary doctrines of the 
lanter Platonists, translated Plotinus into Latin, and prefixed 
arguments by way of commentary. 

Plotinus was .succeeded by Porphyry; the most distin¬ 
guished link in the Platonic chain, by his learning, 
credulity, inconsistency, and his implacable animo.sity to 
the whole Christian name. He was born in Tyre in the 
earlier part of the third century, and in his native tongue 
called Malchus, a word denoting a royal descent, in 
allusion to which he received his Greek name of Porphyry 
from Longinus, under whom he had been sent to prosecute 
his studies at Athens. But he afterwards quitted Ixrnginus 
{or Plotinus^ and Athens for Rome \ where his dark and 
metancHoly mind readily forsook the sounder maxims of 
bis youth, to surrender his whole faculties, subdued and 
botmd, to the authority of his new master; who treated 
Loogii^ as A pbUoiogist indeed of some merit, but a 
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superficial and contemptible philosopher. As the fruit of 
consummate proficiency in the studies of the Alexandrian 
school, Porphyry was tempted to the design of destroying 
his own life, that his soul might be no longer encumbered 
or polluted by the body, and was only prevented from 
effectuating his purpose by a journey to Sicily where the 
constituent principles of his nature were reconciled to each 
other, by the agreeable and magnificent scenery of that 
delightful island, and the cheerful conversation of Probus 
an elegant and ingenious friend then residing at lilybaeum. 
In Sicily he continued during the most busy period of his 
life, since from thence he sent into the world his numerous 
writings against the Christian religion; w’ritingft of which 
the loss ought not surely to occasion much satisfaction to 
the one party or any regret to the other, because, if w'e 
may fairly appreciate them by the confusion and inconsis¬ 
tency of his works still extant, they are only the more 
eminently conspicuous because they are no where tp be 
seen. At his return to Rome he succeeded to the vacant 
chair of Plotinus, and wrote the life of that venerated 
teacher, which may be regarded also as a satisfactory 
delineation of his own character. In this piece of biography, 
the fanaticism of both is jilaced in the strongest light, since 
Porphyry tells us that Plotinus, by following the means 
prescribed in Plato's Symposium, was rapt into divine 
ecstasy, carried out of the body, and intellectually united 
with the first transcendent deity ; an event which, he says, 
also happened to himself in his sixty-eighth year. 

Porphyry disappears from history towards the close of 
Dioclesian's reign, and before a third part of the time had 
elapsed that is occiijiied by the long succession of dwirte 
tnen as they are called by their disciples and by each other. 
Put as the celebrity of the sect attained its summit in this 
extravagant visionary, we shall not detail the lives of iam* 
blicluis of Chalcis in Coelosyria, the scholar of Porphyry; 
of Aildesius and Chrysanthius, philosophers and oracles of 
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the Emperor Julian; and of the famed scholar of lam- 
biichus, Plutarch the Athenian ; by whom the new Platonic 
school was translated to his native country; and the groves 
of the Academy, wMth the hallowed banks of the llissus, 
thenceforth usurped by his followers, Syrian us the Egyptian, 
Proclus the Lycian, Marinus of Naples, Isidorus of Gaza, 
and Damascius of Damascus; all of them once celebrated 
philosophers, and all as remote from Athens in lineage and 
country, as they are unlike to the genuine ornaments of 
that city in genius and character. 

After Plotinus and Porphyry, Proclus the Lycian forms 
the most conspicuous link in the Platonic chain, both 
for the strength of his powers and his strange misapplica¬ 
tion of them. His life is written in the true spirit of the 
sect by his scholar Marinus, who, in the hope of adorning 
his fame, describes him by strokes exhibiting alternately 
the impostor Apollonius and the fanatic I'orphyry. Da¬ 
mascius has indeed an inferior subject in the life of his 
master Isidore of Gaza, but he treats it w^ith nearly equal 
pre-eminence of mysticism and folly. Isidore and Da¬ 
mascius were the last teachers in the Platonic academy, 
whose revenues w’crc sequestered and its schools silenced 
in the old age of Isidore, by the Emperor Justinian ; neither 
the first nor the last example in history where dangerous 
follies have been punished under th(^ usurped name of 
philosophy. ^ 

Having dwelt so long on the history of the Platonicians, 
I shall reduce within a narrow compass what remains to be 
said concerning^their specific tenets. Upon a careful analysis 
of their writings, the w'holc of their pretended jiliilosophy 
will be found to resolve itseif into the two great doctrines 
of theurgy and perfectibility ; the former of which has lost 
aH credit within the two last centuries, and the latter has 
vainly struggled for revival under the visionaries of the 
present timev Taking for their foundation Plato’s Ideas 
and his Demon Worlds commented and amplified by the 
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philosophical legends through which Greek learning began 
shortly after the age of Alexander the Gr^t to be mna l ^ ' 
mated with Asiatic fables and Egyptian superstition, ute 
later PJatonists raised a strange and motley edifice, bulky 
without greatness, and dazzling without real or steady 
, splifndour. I'hcy invented new and endless orders of 
demons and demonidcs, with whom they were all of them 
more conversant than with their despised fellow-crpatures 
and niiseral)ie embodied brethren. According to their 
fanciful notions, all things in the universe being linked in 
the invisible chain of sympathies and antipathies, every 
object was qualified for operating on another, and mi^t be 
made powerfully so to operate by men skilled in the th^rgic 
ait. Thence the ineffable energies, unobserved by vulgar 
minds, in certain classes of minerals, plants, and animals: 
in the various compositions and images of those original 
productions of nature; above all, in mysterious forms of 
wolds, r('voalod by the gods themselves to pioui, barbarians, 
and which cannot be translated into the smoothness bf the 
Greek tongue, without losing their controlling power and 
supernatural authority. As all things in the world operated 
on all, and each agent produced its specific effect, so all 
things, also, were signs of all, and each event predicted its 
most remote consequence. Thence the various modes of 
divination, jiariicularly by the stars and by dreams, through 
which the pious ttieurgist might obtain complete informa* 
tfon concerning the secrets of futurity. lie had, moreover, 
certain orders of demons always at his call, though he was 
sometimes disturbed by demonides of a different dass, and 
occasionally pobscsst‘d or inspired by evefy kind of spirit 
sa%e that of plain sense and unclouded reason., Even Por* 
phyiy, “ the learned and enlightened Porphyry,*’ speaks of > 
the workings of evil demons in language that would dis¬ 
grace the silliest bigot in the darkpt ages of popish super* 
stition. Conformably with the precept ^of this great 
luminar/of the sect, “that the sage' should totally abstract* 
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from aU other concerns to dedicate his whole soul 
to divine opiStqfaphLtions and theurgic works/’ each member 
d die Batoidc fraternity endeavoured to surpass his 
brethren by new anH bolder discoveries in the spiritual 
world; accumulating gods on gods, and virtues on virtues ; 
gods not only immaterial, but gods clothed in matter, over 
whom incantation dis^ilayed its most absolute power; and 
virtues till then undiscovered in the schools; theoretic, 
theurgic, soul-purifying, contemplative, and divine, all of 
Vrhich sprang up with rich luxuriance under the worst cor¬ 
ruptions of imperial despotism, though even their names 
had remained unknown during the purity and manly sim¬ 
plicity* of the ancient commonwealths. But the virtues of 
the Flatonicians are as unsubstantial as the rest of thetr 
philosophy, since they arc founded on distinctions that 
contain not any real difference, and are needlessly multiplied 
by vague expressions and obscure circumlocutions, which, 
Vhen reduce^ to precise terms, present exactly the same 
identical sense. The main end of their philosophy was to 
attain intellectual union with God, and thus to sec all truths 
at one glance in the divine understanding. Deity they 
mysteriously describe as every where and no where: pene¬ 
trating and sustaining all things, yet in nothing present and 
ever totally unmixed: as the unity of unities, the root of 
being, the perennial fountain of spiritual existences; and 
the more irreverently they strove in this fnystical language 
to exalt the Creator, the more material became their images, 
and the wildei^the contradictions in which they were inex¬ 
tricably involved. In descending from the giddy heights 
of their incompreliensible theology to the intellectual and 
morad powers of man, tho Flatonicians confusedly jumble 
die Stagirite’s clear deductions from patient observation 
widl thejfitfy hypotheses of Plato, whom they denominated 
his. <£vifiv master. The continual object indeed of the 

hronpi Ammonius downwards, was to reconcile 
Ari^lotlltjwlth Ftat0» and to prove that in all capital* specu- 

t i ‘ 
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lations, their tenets perfectly coincided; in other word^ 
that the only philosopher of Greece^ whose radonal piety 
was totally exempt 'from superstitioij, and whose strong 
reason invariably curbed fancy with a firm rein, patronized 
the fond illusions of an amiable enthusiast, whose rich 
exuberance of wit and learning enabled him dee{dy to 
impress on others the visions that floated in his own exalted 
imagination, and which however beautiful and charming 
when arrayed by his plastic art, degenerated into naked 
deformity under his unworthy followers. 

^It was the distinction and the shame of the Platonicians 
to carry their speculative follies into the aJffairs of common 
life, and to interweave them with their daily habits of 
conversation and action. Aspiring beyond the imperfect 
condition of humanity, Plotinus and Porphyry longed to be 
divested of the body; and fancied, as we have seen, that 
they sometimes attained to this desired pitch of ecstatic 
felicity. yhMcsius, a favourite philosopher of the emperor 
Julian, told that credulous apostate, that when he had 
completelcy imbibed the Platonic doctrines, he would be 
ashamed of his birth, and blush at being called a man. 
Proclus, one of the deepest of those teachers of darkness, 
professed himself an adept in all mysteries; conversed 
fanulLirly with Pan and .^i)sculapius: worshipped with 
their appropriate rites the gods of all nations, even of the 
Arabian Nomades; and undertook by Chaldaean oracles 
and Orphic hymns to avert or cure the numerous inflrmi' 
ties of mind and body. 

The style of the Platonicians must l)e acknowledged an 
express image of their thoughts; intricate, loaded, deformed 
by the monstrous coinage of new words, or the strange 
misapplication of old ones. In the whole of the golden 
chain there is not one luminous link. Porphyry’s tamous 
work against eating animal food, and both his and 
lambhcus’ hfe of P)'thagoras contain indeed some less 
exceptionable passages patched and joined from the 
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Gibulous writers sfbove-mentioned under the Ptolemies. 
But where themselves are the sole authors, few pages will 
be found in any of the Platdnicians Which are not either 
disgraced by palpable contradictions or involved in impene¬ 
trable daikness. In the dialogues of Plato, their pretended 
master, *as well as in the various writings of his more 
legitimate disciples, Cicero and Plutarch, philosophy is 
enlivened by history, and the dryness of abstract specu¬ 
lation perpetually relieved by reference to the momentous 
concerns of -public or private life. But the Platonicians shut 
their eyes to the transactions of the times, and even to 
objects immediately around them. In proud disdain of the 
inferior powers of our nature they scorn to be at all indebted 
to the senses or the fancy. Their inharmonious and distorted 
compositions are without colour to allure, form to fix, or 
grace to captivate; and, therefore, were their matter even 
praiseworthy, their manner only would expose them to the 
censure which Cicero passes on similar authors in point of 
style, that they grossly abused the benefits both of learning 
and of leisure. 

It may seem extraordinary that a succession of men, 
deserving either of ridicule or of pity, should have been 
held in great estimation by their contemporaries for upwards 
of three centuries. But the Platonicians were coeval with 
the decrepitude of reason as well as manhood, since they 
began and flourished amidst the corruptions that ensued 
after the Roman world had been deformed by conflicting 
usurpers, overwhelmed by desolating barbarians, and re¬ 
mained in every province a prey to a brutal soldiery, as 
formidatfle to the tyrants whom they alternately exalted 
and debased as those tyrants themselves were terrible to 
cowardly slaves or vanquished rivals. Through the pestilent 
intrigues of courts, or the acclamations of venal multitudes, 
men destitute of talent, obtained power, and men devoid of 
taste, acqmred vogue and fashion. The rostrum, which 
Cicero hai ennobled, was occupied by brawling advocates 
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equally repulsive in style and abject in sentiment Con^ 
temptible sophists filled the gardens and potti^i^ 
adorned by th*e names of ancient sages* , In the narrative 
of even recent events, truth and probability were most 
impudently violated, and the rules of just composition ns 
completely disregarded as if they had never been estab¬ 
lished ; the sole object of the disgusting romances given as 
histories of the times, being to flatter princes unworthy to 
reign, ministers incapable of deliberation, and generals 
unfit for execution. Such is the faithful picture of Grecian 
arfll Roman degeneracy towards the close of thte second 
century; a picture which continually assuixied darker 
shades, until the total eclipse of sense and reason in the 
iheur^ic mysteries of the Platonic school. 

I’his school, having reigned upwards of three hundred 
years in Alexandria, in Rome, and in Athens, was sUenced, 
as wc have seen, by Justinian towards the middle of the 
sixth century. To avoid the farther persecution of this 
intolerant emperor, Damascius and Isidore, the last Platonic 
teachers in Athens, with five other philosophers of their 
sect, sought refuge in the court of Chosrocs, king of Persia, 
expecting to be received with still higher honours in that 
country under the revived authority of the magi, than 
their precursor Apollonius had been five centuries before, 
while those wise men of the East, the supposed masters of 
Pythagoras and Plato, still groaned under the despotism of 
the Parthians. But here their illusion ended. The magi 
were not those profound philosophers that they had been 
taught to believe. The Platonicians were offended at their, 
impious custom, which had prevailed before the dkys >of 
Herodotus, of exposing their dead bodies to dogi and . 
vultures. They were disgusted also with the 
marriages of the Persians, their plurality of wives anid« 
concubines, the pride of their nobles, the servility of tbeit * 
couiticrsf: and determined, therefore, with one consent ^ 
to return and die on the frontiers bf the Roman Eniptre 
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nl^er' diiul/Jiafbjgfitf behold the odious manners of such 
Hbomtehle hftihanans. Yet Chosroes gave a lesson of 
true sHsdoim far suipassing all their philosophy. At his 
powerlUK interposition, expressed in a formal treaty with 
Justinian, the Platonicians were rescued from the penal 
Statutes enacted against Paganisnv by that magnificent but 
ill-advised emperor, and permitted to end their days in 
peacdul obscurity. In that condition their names also 
might remain, did not one of the number, Simplicius the 
Ciiician, form a noble exception to the mysticism and folly 
of his brethren. But Simplicius, though connected ^th 
the Platonicians by his age and fortune, daily nourished* 
his mind with the works of ancient and more genuine 
philosophers. In explaining, indeed, Aristotle’s abstruser 
doctrines on physics and theology, he is often betrayed 
by the whims of the eclectics and the fashion of the times; 
but in his excellent comment on the morals of Kpictetus, 
we peipetually sec the paradoxical roughness of stoicism 
smoothed into plain and sound sense by the sure con¬ 
clusions of the Stagirite, because flowing spontaneously 
from a copious and pure source of well-digested experience. 

The abolition of the Platonic academy by Justinian did 
not destroy the credit of the sect itself. The wildest visions 
of the Platonicians weife greedily adopted by the credulous 
Greeks of the declining empire of Constantinople, and by 
them frequently combined with the spurious Christianity 
long prevalent in that gloomy and corrupt capital. While 
the Abbasides held the Caliphat of the Saracens in Ihe 
^eighth* century, they failed not to observe the superiority of 
thek Greek subjects in learning above the other inhabitants 
I ^reir vast empire. In the year eight hundred and twenty, 
the caliph Almanon demanded publicly from the Greek 
eitafUeoT' Leo V. the most instructive and most precious 
wirttin^ of his countrymen. In the opinion of the Arab, 
these epithets belonged exclusively to works of science or 
phil 08 Oph)f, Ibr the idolatry of Greek poets would have 
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shocked his pious ears, and the liberty of lipjftortans and 
orators was incompatible with the spirit of his government 
and the genius of his people, who, as Giannone in relating 
this passage of history observes, never opened their mouths 
but to praise their tyrants. Of all the writings of the 
ant'ients, the works of Aristotle, as least infected with 
polytheism, most delighted the Arabs, after they had become 
their own through the labours of Honain, a Greek physician 
at Bagdad, who with the assistance of his sons and disciples 
carried on there a sort of manufacture of translations during 
a considerable part of the ninth century. 

Those Arabic versions expressed the letter of Greek 
philo.sophy without its spirit. In explaining Aristotle in 
[larb’cular, the interpreters were entirely guided by the 
fanciful glosses of their Alexandrian predecessors, as 
appears sufficiently from their copiers and imitators, the 
German Albertus Magnus, the Italian Thomas Aquinas, and 
other European scholastics of the thirteenth century. Those 
translations of translations gave birth to that strange com¬ 
pound of Gothi(' ami Saracenic darkness, brightened occa¬ 
sionally by a few sparks of false subtlety, which long en¬ 
slaved the Catholic world under the afrogated title of Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy; but which, when compared with the 
genuine works of the great man whbse name it disgraced, 
will be founcl to contain the husk of science without the 
kernel. 

During the intellectual slumber of the Western world, 
Constantinople after being long threatened was finally con¬ 
quered by the Turks. The danger and distress of that city ^ 
filled Europe with Greeks successively craving public assist¬ 
ance and private protection, but, whether they appeared as 
ambassadors or as fugitives, always ready to assume the 
character of professors, and to teach the language and learn¬ 
ing of their country in the schools of Florence, Rome, and 
other great cities of Italy. In that country, Manuel 
Chi)saloras, tlie Cardinal Bessarion, and the venerated 
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ma^er o^both, Gemistus Pletho, together witli many con¬ 
temporary Greeks of inferior renown, are celel»rated as the 
revivers of letters in the fifteenth century, and particularly 
for substituting, instead of the scholastic philosophy which 
then reigned in Christendom, one more graceful and liberal, 
as well as more accurate and more profound. Without ex¬ 
amining ujputely how far they are justly entitled to this 
comparative praise, it may be observed that tjie new doc¬ 
trines were warmly embraced by the great and learned in 
Italy, and by none more zealously than the illustrious 
Cosmo de Medici, the constant hearer of Gemistus Pletho, 
and the establisher of the Platonic academy in his native 
city of Florence ; which after enriching it by commerce, he 
was ambitious to adorn by learning. Of this academy, 
Marsilius Ficinus continued during four successive genera¬ 
tions of the Medici to be the ornament, or rather the Oracle* 
having addicted himself from early youth to the study of 
the new science, and persevered in it unremittingly through 
life, uniting and concentrating all the scattered rays of the 
Greek teachers in his translations of Plato and Plotinus, 
and his elaborate comments on those authors. From the 
admired writings of Ficinus a just estimate may be formed 
of the merits of his Grecian contemporaries; and a very 
slight examination will suffice to convince us, that both he 
and they viewed ancient jihilosophy through the delusive 
optics of the Alexandrian school. The writings of this 
learned Italian are deformed by the mystical virtues of 
words and numbers, the dreams of astrology, the doctrines 
of perfectibility and theurgy, above all, the corruption of 
ireligion by false philosophy, and of philosophy by false 
religion. The reveries of the Platon icians, thus embodied 
by Ficinus with Plato's genuine doctrines, found their way 
into the subsequent edition of the works of that philosopher 
by Serranus, published a hundred years afterwards, under 
the auspices of Henry IV. of France, when better things 
might have been expected both from the reformation in 
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religion and the advancement of learning, « But that 
which time has conjoined it is a bard task *for iteason to 
dissever. 

The tenets of the AleXi-indrian school, as we have seeni 
were sometimes interwoven with the spurious Christianity of 
(Constantinople. The logic of the Western scholastics, 
pretended followers of Aristotle, long upheld the supersti¬ 
tious hierarchy of Rome. Thus by a strange fatality, 
hitherto littib remarked, the two great masters of Socratic 
philosophy, whose works, properly understood, lead men, as 
it were, to the very threshold of the gospel, being misin¬ 
terpreted, perverted, and corrupted, were called in as aux¬ 
iliaries to stifle conscience which they had laboured to 
awake, and to cloud reason which they were admirably fitted 
to illumine. Bur the perversions of Platonism, taking their 
* rise, as wo have explained, in the incongruous mixture of 
philosophy and mythology, always continued favourable to 
the childish fables of anti(iuity. As the Platonicians under 
ithe Ptolemies exerted themselves to livet the chains of 
paganism, so the Platonicians under the Roman emperors 
combated furiously to defend it, and the Platonicians, under 
the Medici, hoped to see the world resume that exploded 
superstition. Gemistus Pletho, who assisted at the council 
of Florence in 1438, maintained in the learned conferences 
held there, that all mankind would in a few years become 
of one religion; and being asked ** whether the Chrisrian 
or Mahometan?” replied “neither of these, hut a religion 
nearly akin to that of the Gentiles,” meaning thereby the 
mythology .of the Greeks improved by the conceits and alle¬ 
gories of the Platonicians. 

In the popedom of Paul II. several members of the 
Platonic academy of Rome were persecuted for impiety 
and paganism. Persecution of all kinds is iuconststent 
with Christianity as well as with good policy: hut tjuit the 
, charges against those Platonicians were not altegedKjr 
groundless, appears from a letter, still extant, of 4ft 
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iUlfgIriaiis member of tbe sacred college during the rdgti 
of and four preceding pontiffs. Cardinal Bes- 

sikrior^vto iKrhom X allude, has been already mentioned as 
the pupil of Gemistus Pletho, and a zealous propagator of 
his opinions in Italy. Upon the death of this venerated 
prec^tor, the Christian Cardinal thus addresses his sur* 
vivtng sons, Demetrius and Andronicus: “ I have just 
learned that the common father and instructor of us all has 
thrown off his earthly covering, and taken flight to the pure 
regions of heaven, to join in the mystic dance of Bacchus 
with the Olympian Gods. I rejoice .in having been the 
friend and companion of such a man, than whom, after 
Plato himself, Greece cannot boast a wiser. To those who 
embrace the Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine concerning 
the perpetual ascent apd descent of souls, I should not 
hesitate to affirm that the soul of Plato, bound by the 
resistless laws of fate, had fulfilled the stated icturn of 
earthly pilgrimage in the body of Plelho, as its fittest 
terresfrial mansion. You will not act worthily, unless you 
rejoice and clap your hands ; for it would be impious, to 
lament such a man; a man who confers glory on Greece, 
and whose glory will never perish with posterity.” 

It may be asked with just surprise, whether no voice was 
raised in favour of genuine philosophy amidst the gross 
corruptions which assumed its name, and usurped its 
honours ? A voice indeed was raised, but stifled by the 
barbarism of the times. The calumniated, persecuted, 
and oppressed life of Roger Bacon embraced nearly the full 
extent of the thirteenth century. The greatest, or rather 
the only astronomer of his age, the reformer of the 
calendar, the inventor of gunpowder, the contriver of 
vanpus sorts of glasses to magnify or diminish objects; 
his dfisCovenk^ instead of enlightening^ dazzled the weaker 
cCJ|i)S contemporaries, by whom they were referred to 
other abominable infernal arts. Of this great 
matvtkm reid^g^ory of £n|||and, the name was afterwands 
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borne by an illustrious philosopheri who rivals his fame, 
without possessing any share of his candour. The 
Chancellor Bacon is continually copying Aristotle, and 
continually abusing him for the errors of his interpreters 
and comnientcrs. The more equitable friar maintained 
that Aristotle, rightly understood, was the fountain of all 
knowledge; but asserted with equal firmness, that those 
who had undertaken to translate him w'ere totally unequal 
to the task. 

The justness of such observations can be felt only by 
those w’ho know both the invaluable writings of the Stagirite 
himself, and the vile logomachy w'hich jiassed for science 
under his venerated name. During the live centuries and 
a half that the scholastic philosophy prevailed, those called 
the learned obstinately shut their eyes to the tw'o only 
genuine sources of knowledge, nature and antiquity, of 
both whii'h the works of Aristotle contained an unrivalled 
and exhaustless treasury. They stopped short at his logic, 
and thus struck as it were at the veiy threshold of the 
noble edifice whi( h he had prepared for the reception of 
worthy and liberal followers. From the time of Roscellinus, 
ainon of Compiegne, in the eleventh century, and his more 
liinious scholar Abelard, immortalized by his amorous follies 
and misfortunes, the scholastics were divided into the two 
sects of Nominalists and realists ; the former of whom W’ere 
so called because they held the doctrine of universals in 
logic to depend solely on names or words, and treated the 
Platonic ideas of the Realists as mere illusions of the fancy.' 
Thcnceforw’ard the whole succession of scholastic doctors 


cnli.sted under the adverse standards of Rosccllinus, the 
reputed founder of the Nominalists ; and of Anselm, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who espoused the cause of Meas, 
whose champions received the correlative appellation of 


Realists. In their fierce and scandalous dispute^ vrhich, 
pior eeding from words to blows, often ended in the 


mutilation and death of the combatants, ihe name of 
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Aristotle was continually invoked on both sides,'though 
both of them most flagrantly violated his authority; the 
Realists animating and embodying wild creations of the 
fancy under the name of substantial forms, while the 
Nominalists subtilized all knowledge, even theology itself, 
into shadowy notion and mere empty sound. 

In these two extremes of opposite absurdity, the 
scholastics had not the merit or disgrace of originality. 
The extiavaganccs of the Realists flowed naturally from 
the Platonic visions, above explained; and the false 
subtleties of the Nominalists may be traced more 
immediately to Alexander Aphrodisionhis, a (Jrock com¬ 
mentator of Aristotle in the time of Septimus Severus, and 
Caracalla, towards the commencement of the third century. 
Alexander derived the epithet affixed to his name from 
Aphrodisias, a city of Caria, in which he was born, but 
flourished at Rome and Alexandria as a distinguished 
teacher of Peripatetic philosophy, until, by the limperor 
Severus, he was placed at the head of the Lyceum in 
Athens. By the few who rejected the fanciful glosses with 
which the Plalonicians had loaded Aristotle’s philosophy, 
Alexander was called tke Interpreter^ by w'ay of excellence ; 
although he only avoided one extreme, to fall into another, 
equally erroneous and still more dangerous. 'Lhe reader, 
who is not ixjssesscd of the works of this famed com¬ 
mentator, may see a short and faithful account of them in 
the Greek library of Fabricius ; and he will not proceed far 
in examining their contents, without perceiving thatj*with 
respect to many important questions, the Aphrodisian 
dogmatizes in a manner altogether unwarranted by the 
text of his admired original. As an example of this 
audacity, 1 shall adduce his execrable doctrine concerning 
the human soul! Alexander on this subject patronizes the 
failaciof^s notion (because contrary to the surest of all 
things, Divine justice) ol eternal sleep; asserting with the 
Wsh i^^eddntry of an unfeeling scholastic, that those wlio 
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maintained the sours immortality lied as manifestly as If 
they affirmed that two and two made five. » 

It is not impossible to explain precisely how Ale3um<^ 
came to hold this impious language, at complete variance 
with the sentiments of his acknowledged master. The 
Aphrodisian was a decided enemy, as already observed# 
to JHiitomc ideasy or what the schoolmen afterwards Called 
suhtantialforms ; in other words, he denied that geneittl 
terms had any general corresponding archetypes. In this, 
he defended genuine philosophy against the Platonicians, 
since Aristotle continually repeats that, from their agree¬ 
ment in chara('teri.dng qualities, various individuals are 
gathered, as it were, and ranged by the understanding 
under one common term, which term has not any separate 
arc'hetype or model l)cside what is found in the different 
individuals so marked or named. According to this 
dot'trine, the specific powers of mind by which man is 
denominated and distinguished from other animals, have 
not*any separate archetype or model beside w'bat is found 
in the difierent individuals collected under the term “ raan/^ 
Aristotle says farther, *‘tliat the characterizing qualities, 
or forms, of many physical objects are inseparably combined 
with matter, because independently of it they could not 
answer any possible end. Of what use would be the 
nutritive principle in plants, were it not contained in a 
material substance to be nourished? To what purpose 
would the fierce instincts of the lion serve, if separated 
jfh>m his fangs, his paws, and his brawny members ? It is 
therefore,^' he observes, unreasonable to admit the 
Pythagorean and Platonic notion concerning the separate 
existence of such forms or souls, and their perpetual 
migration frej^m one body to another. The severf||,arta 
Can only make use of their appropriate instruments; and 
in the same manner different souls must have boi^es 
respectively adapted to them. To interchange them^al^ 
random, would be not less absurd than patting die 
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of boilding iiito. a flatti.” These just obsernttons^ directed 
agah^^t the faitdful but popular doctrine of “transmigra¬ 
tion,*^ whidi the Greeks with other follies borrowed from 
the East, bear not, when properly understood, any relation 
to the question concerning the soul’s immortality; since 
in Aristotle’s philosophy, the terms “species or form” are 
applied to whatever serves to characterise and class objects, 
whether that be merely a specific and principal quality; or 
whether it be a substancca'inseparable fiom matter because 
separately unfit for any end or use; or whether it be a 
substance callable of actions and pleasures peculiar to itself, 
and so totally different from those of gross matter, and any 
of its variable affections, that, when st'parated from this 
mortal corporeal frame, it will then, and then only, assume 
its native activity, perfection, and dignity. 

I have thus Mrritten a skorf account (thinking such only 
would be acceptable^ of Aristotle’s Greek commentators. 
The/4ra/fic and Zafin Mr. T. abandons generally to my 
just censure : but with regard to my opinion of the Greek 
interpreters, he exclaims, “ What! after a period of more 
than two thousand years, after the abolition of the 
Academic and Peripatetic schools, when philosophy has 
retired into deep solitude, and even echo no longer answers 
to her lyre, shall one who is no native of (Jrcecc, and who 
is totally unskilled, as we have seen and shall still farther 
see, in the sublimer parts of Aristotle's works, presume to 
vilify the writing's of men of exalted genius, who devoted 
their lives to the study of the Peripatetic and Platonic 
philosophy, of which they had a traditional knowledge, and 
had the felicity of having the Greek for their native tongue, 
and of being able to consult books written by the immediate 
disetpies of Aristotle and Plato, and which arc now 
int<bverabiy lost ? ” If my time was misspent in perusing 
4mch writers, my adversary assures the public, “ that it was 
I did not understand *them.” Concerning this 
the leader will decide: I shall only observe 
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that, if my Analysis of Aristotle is more consistent and 
satisfactory” than other accounts of his philosophy, it 
derives these advantages solely from my rejecting foreign 
aid, and making this inestimable writer a perpetual 
commentary on himself. How far Mr. T. has enlightened 
the world by pursuing an opposite course, will appear from 
his work throughout, and may be discerned even in the 
first page of his Translation. Under the guidance of his 
ditine PIoHpius^ he maintains at the outset a proposition 
contradictory both to the spirit and the letter of the whole 
of Aristotle’s philosophy. His proposition is, “that no 
action is desirable for its own sake;” adding, “that 
Plotinus beautifully proves that all things desire contempla¬ 
tion, and verge to this as their end ; not only rational, but 
also irrational animals, plants, and whatever participates of 
life, however debile and obscure.” Sublime truths! far 
exalted above ordinary comprehensipn, which the bright 
intellect of Plotinus alone could produce and hatch, and 
the congenial understanding of Mr. T adopt and cherish ! 

If that translator of “ the Metaphysics ” had been as 
skilful in (Ireek as he is profound in philosophy, he would 
not have recommended as essential to the right under¬ 
standing of Aristotle the commentary of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis. Alexander’s commentary on the Meta¬ 
physics now exists only in a Latin version; and cannot 
therefore afford much assistance to a man capable of 
reading the Uroek original, and who wi.shes to conv;cy its 
sense clearly, to his countrymen, in their native tongue. 
For it has often been truly observed, “that liatin transla¬ 
tions from the Greek are seldom intelligible, except where 
their assistance is superfluous to a Greek scholar: they 
glide over difficulties with impunity; when they cannot 
resolve, they elude them; enfolding their enigmas in 
plausible sounds, which often fail to convey any determi¬ 
nate meaning ” This criticism applies with peculiar forep 
to the Latin commentary of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, a.t 
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well as to all^e other l^tin interpretations of Ariitotle, 
that I have ever happened to examine. 

The nature and scope of my literary labours are so 
totally different from those of Mr. Taylor, that it is not 
easy to understand how our roads could cross, or why he 
should step forth as my determined antagonist. Utility, 
common and vulgar utility, above which that sublime 
author proudly soars, was my great, or rather sole aim. 
Aristotle's Ethics* to Kicomachus had long appeared to 
me, and to far superior judges, the most instructive and 
most ptrsuasive .system of practical morality which the 
world had ever re<'eivcd from an uninspired pen : his 
Politics, aKo, an • ot less advantageously dibtingui»'hed, 
since they contain exclusively the correct and genuine 
elements of a s< '»*nce, often cramped by the narrowness 
of system, and .len perverted by its wildness; above 
all, recently pqi.soncd by doctrines dangerous in every 
age, but, taken in conjunction with the events of the 
present, fraught with unspeakable mischief to our own and 
succeeding g(‘nerations. In hope of being useful to my 
country by seasonable service, I suspended a literary 
undertaking of far more allurement, in whicH having spent 
a dozen years of my life, I am still diligently employed; 
and endeavoured to translate for the first time the Stagirite’s 
two most valuable treatises popularly, to obtain readers, 
and, faithfully, to deserve them. 

• But before offering my work to the* public, it occurred to 
me that ethics, and .still more ix)litics, belong not to tEit 
class of sciences, which contain their evidence so completely 
in themselves, as to disdain all support from authority. To 
ti e student in Euclid's Elements, it is not material to know 
under what condition of society and among what sort <>/ 
men that mathematician lived, and in what degree of 
esteem his talents or his virtues were held by his con¬ 
temporaries. To the reader of Aristotle’s Politics the same 
questiotis are not unimportant. Besides a tianslation Of 
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thos^' practical works in which my auth^s intellectual 
exertions are still unrivalled, I therefore thought proper to 
give a general account of his life and writings (not 
omitting his Physics and Metaphysics), that his undeviating 
worth of character and real pre-eminence in abstract science 
might appear in a striking light; and thereby his moral and 
political lessons, instead of being invalidated by the trifling 
subtleties or glaring absurdities erroneously asCrib^ to 
him, might dense due weight from his virtues as a man, 
and his attainments as a philosopher. Amidst the. un¬ 
paralleled multitude of books, of which my author has 
been the subject, had I known of anything in any language 
answenng the design of the “ Analysis which has provok^ 
Mr. Taylor’s strictures, I should most willingl/have referred 
to it, and thus have spared myself an unpromising and 
very difficult task. But in the want of better perf(S|bandes 
from others, I endeavoured, with as much brevity as the 
subject would admit, to explain the nature and end of 
Aristotle’s ipeculaim philosophy : an undertaking essential 
to my mam purpose of impressing with full foicc mometUous 
practical truths. 


ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. 


BOOK I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

dray writes thus in a letter to a friend: ** For 
my part I read Aristotle, his poetics, politics, and morals > 
thougli# I do not know well which is which. In the first 
place he is the hardest author by far I ever meddled 
with. Then he has a dry conciseness that makes one 
imagine one is perusing a table of contents rather than a 
book : it tastes for all the world like chopped hay, or rather 
like chopped logic; for he has a violent affection for that 
art, being in some sort his own invention ; so that he often 
loses himself in little trifling distinctions and verbal 
niceties; and'what is worse, leaver; you to extricate him as 
well as you can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly from the 
transcribers, as all authors of great brevity necessarily rcAist, 
' Fourthly and lastly, he has abundance of fine, uncommon 
things, whidt make him well worth the pains he gives one.” 
Sm Gray’s Letters. 

In this first book, our Author says ** abundance of fine 
imeotntiKm things,’' on the subjects of human nature, 
virtue, ^nd happiness. His mode of composition, however, 
is so different from that to which the caprice of fashion 
has temporary Sanction, that much labour and 
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mtich skill must be employed, to adapt the form of his 
work to the taste of modern readers j to whom both his 
method and his style, which formerly appeared to deserve 
admiration, may now seem to demand apology. His 
method recpiircs that every subject of discussion should be 
accurately defined, and completely divided: and that, how 
com|)lex soever its nature may be, the compound should 
bt; resolved into its constituent elements; viewed in its 
birth and origin ; and examined, in all its changes, varieties, 
augmentations, and diminutions, 'riii's mode of proceed¬ 
ing apt leared to him peculiarly useful in moral and political 
questions, whose connections and relations are so intimate 
and so extensive, that erroneous cone lusions, on such sul> 


jects, proceed far more frequently from narrowness of survey, 
than from inaccuracy of reasoning. In practical matters 


above all, this full and coni})rehensivc examination^fieemed 
indispensably necessary, to prevent hasty decision, to inspire 


cautious distrust; and thus to arrest the progress of passion 
and frenzy in a career which might leave them without 


retreat. 


Hut, with whatever other advantages a treatise written 
with this strictness and severity of method may he accom¬ 
panied, it certainly is not ('alculated to afford gratuitous 
information. To apprehend its meaning distinctly, and to 
perceive its full scofie, demands much attention and much 
reflection on the part even of the reader. His patience is 
likely to be soon exhausted by the too painful task ; espe¬ 
cially if his taste has been corrupted by those flowery and 
fallacious productions of the times, whose authors (men of 
narrow views and selfish minds, and so long habituated to 
party politics, that they have lost all relish, and almost all 
perception of truth), are contented to confound and darken 
a whole region of science, provided they can throw a 
false glare on one favourite and fashionable spot This 
darling topic they exert themselves to beautify and 
illumine : adorning with clotjuence and nietaphorSi and all 
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the embroidery of declamation, the dangerous tnferetice 
that is drawn from their erroneous, because imperfect, 
argument Nothing can be more smooth, or more easily 
followed by the reader, than the whole progress of their 
discourse. But the very circumstance which renders it so 
easy and so popular, also makes it of no value. The 
subject has been considered under one partial aspect *, 
a different view of it is taken; the incc^plete theory is 
assaulted by another equally imperfect; and both of them 
so slimly and cloud-built, that they are unable to withstand 
even the soft impressions of their adverse debility. Yet 
each party triumphs for a while in the bubble of its own 
creating, and vainly deems it irresistible; a false con¬ 
fidence, that often gives birth to the greatest practical 
errors. Aristotle’s method is directly the reverse: his 
works riquirc attention, but they repay it; they will fully 
compensate, in solid instruction, for their defect (if it may 
be caus’d one) in point of delusive entertainment. 

The Stagirite’s style is not less unfashionable than his 
method. It displays not any allurements to catch the 
reader’s fancy; it disdains every attempt to excite surjjrise, 
to provoke mirth, to inflame, soothe, or gratify passiom 
The thirst for knowledge is the only want which the author 
professes to supply; and this thirst, he wsls of opinion, will 
ever be best quenched in the clear stream of unadorned 
reason ; as that water is the purest and most salutary, which 
has neither taste nor colour. 

Aristotle did not, like his master, Plato, bani.sh poets 
from his Republic. He himself courted the I-yric muse, 
and reached her loftiest flights. But he never understood 
b]^what perversity of purpose the agreeable illusions of 
poetry could be associated and mixed with the sober 
science of politics. In all practical matters, he knew the 
danger of saying anything to the heart and passions, which 
Would not b^r to be examined by the light of the under¬ 
standing. In translating incomparably the most valuable 
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(Ktrt of his works, I have attempted therefore to ithitate 
precision and energy, as far as that can be 4<»ieii«^ithcmt' 
leaving the Caintest trace of his obscurity. My alHi tltroogh* 
out is to adhere rigidly to his sense: to omit notHng which 
he says; to say nothing which he has omitted; but to 
endeavour, to the best of my abilities, to express his mean- 
ing, agreeably as well as forcibly, since a mere vedbal 
translation would convey not only an inadequate, but often a 
very false, impression of the Greek original. 

Words, as our author teaches, are both the signs of 
things, and the materials in which our comparisons, 
abstractions, and conclusions concerning those things are 
embodied. The words of one language, therefore, will 
often be very imperfectly expressed by those of another; 
and the more complex their significations are, the diversities 
between them will naturally be the wider. To the terms 
employed in the sciences of Kthics and Politics, this 
observation is peculiarly applicable. The original terra, 
and that by which it is translated, not comprehending 
exactly the !>ame identical notions, the English word which 
corresponds to the Greek m one of its meanings, will often 
not express it in another. The phraseology, therefore, 
must be occasionally varied; and the ambition toattaih 
propriety and excellence will thus sometimes give to a 
translation the appearance of looseness and inaccuracy. 
In many cases, exact equivalents to single Greek words are 
not to be found either in English or in any other language: 
One term, therefore, must frequently be rendered by 
several; and the translation, necessarily degenerating into 
a paraphrase, will often gain in perspicuity and popularity, 
what it loses in precision and energy. From the philo|g>' 
phical arrangement of the Greek tongue, and the singular < 
fondness of Greek writers for ab^ct and universal condtt- 
sions, words denoting the higher genera or classes are 
employed by them on many occasions, when tenna more 
specific would answer the purpose better, and sound 
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gtacdttlly ia With regain to this patttcukr, 

I have somettihes ventured to prder to strictness of version 
a ccHflfiUutce'with the genius of modem tongues^pd with 
the tastes of modem readers. ^ ^ 

My principal design and only ambition is to convey, in 
die present state of public opinion with respi^ct to funda¬ 
mental principles, a clear notion of those writings of the 
Stagirtte which he entitled his “Philosophy concerning 
Human Affairs.” His Ethics, I believe," few men will read 
without becoming the better; and his politics, I think, no 
statesman can study without becoming the wiser. But the 
corrupt and mutilated state of his works compelled me, 
reluctantly, to use some freedom with their form, in order 
the more completely to preserve their substance. In 
different books, and even in different chapters of the same 
book, the same thoughts often recur in nearly the same 
words. These useless repetitions, proceeding commonly 
.from the fault of unskilful editors, I thought it my duty to 
retrench: and continually to aim at selecting that ex¬ 
pression in which the sense is most fully conveyed. A 
translation is a portrait; but, that the portrait may please, 
the original should be shown with its most becoming 
Expression, and in its best attitudes. 
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BOOK I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Human action—Operations and productions—Happiness—Opinions 
cuncerning it—It consists in virtuous energies—ProvVd by 
induction —Solon’s saying concciinng it explained—Analysis of 
our moral puweis. 

SiNCK every art and every kind of knowledge, as well as 
all the actions and all the deliberations of men, constantly 
aim at something which they call good; good, in general may 
bo justly defined, “that which all desire.” But among the 
various ends and puqioses of our activity and pursuit, there 
is this important tliffereiu’e, that sonic consist merely in 
operations, and others chiefly in productions. Of those 
arts actions of which production is the chief end, the 
work is more valuable than the operation by which it was 
produced; and, as there is a wide variety of arts and 
actions, there must be a correspondent variety of ends; 
of the medical art, health; of ship-building, a vessel; of 
generalship, victory; of economy, riches. It often hap¬ 
pens that arts rise one above another in dignity, and that 
ail those of an inferior sort are subservient to one principal, 
their natural and acknowledged sovereign. Thus bridle* 
making is subservient to horsemanship; and horsemanship 
to w'ar; and the end of the subset vieni art is plainly less 
valuable than that of the art to which it ministers, because 
the former is pursued merely for the sake of the latter« 
This holds universally, whether the ends of human action 
consist in operations or in productions. 
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But if there be an ultimate end of all human pursuit, 
an end desirable merely in itself (and unless there be sucli 
an end, desire, proceeding to infinity, will terminate in 
a baseless vision), this ultimate end must be what is called 
good : and of goods, the best. The knowledge of it, also, 
must greatly contribute to the benefit of life; serving as 
a butt to bowmen, for the direction of our views and 
actions. Let us, ther^ore, endeavour to delineate it carc- 
♦ fully, first premising that the investigation of it belongs to that 
master-science called politics; a science which regulates 
and appoints what are the other sciences, as well as what 
are the arts that ought to be intrcKluced into cities, what 
.kinds of them the different classes of citizens ought respec¬ 
tively to learn, and to wiiat extent each in particular ought 
to be know'n and cultivated. The most honourable 
functions of a civil or military nature; those of the orator, 
financier, or general, are but instruments emfiloyed by 
politics'for promoting human happiness; whit'h, if precisely 
one and the same in states and indi\iduals, must, with 
regard to the former, be more difficult both to produce and 
to maintain. How delightful is it to make individuals 
happy ! but to effect the happiness of states is an em^y- 
mei)|t still more divine. Such then is the aim of this work, 
which is entirely of a political nature. 

It w'ill be our endeavour to attain that accuracy which 
the nature of the subject admits; for perfection is not 
required in all the labours of the mind any more than in 
all the works of the hand. Political justice or virtue seenis 
liable to this uncertainty, that it depends rather iin law 
than on nature. The good, or end, at which this virtue 
aims, shems to be not less doubtful; since much evil is 
frequently its result Many are ruined by their wealth, and 
many by their courage. In matters so little stable wc 
must be contented, therefore, with catching the general 
resemblance of truth ; ^nd our conclusions will deserve to 

approved, if in most cases they are found to hold true; 
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for It is the part of wisdom to be satisfied in each subject 
with that kind of evidence which the natute of .the subj^ 
allows; it not being less absurd to require 'demonstrations 
from an orator than to beocontented with probatulities 
from a mathematician. Of performances in eafh science 
those only can appreciate the ment by whom that scienoe 
has been studied. From a work on politics, therefore^ 
those alone can derive much beneht who have acquired a 
general'and practical knowledge of human nature. Youth 
is not the season for such a study ^ for youth is unex¬ 
perienced in the business of life, which is both the source 
and the object of all sound political reasoning. It makes 
not any difference whether a man is young in point of years, 
or in point of character; for his inaptitude arises entirely 
from his boyish pursuits and childish opinions. But to 
those whose passions have been disciplined by the maturity 
of years and reason this kind of knowledge will afford both 
pleasure and profit. Thus much concerning our subject, 
the mode of treating it, and the character of those to whom 
our discourse is addressed. 


us resume, therefore, by inquiring, since all our 
th<!j%hts and desires aim at some kind of good, what is the 
end of the science called politics: or, in other words, #hat 
is the principal of all those goods resulting from the proper 
direction of human action ? Its name is universally 
acknowledged: both the learned and the multitude call it 
happiness. But as to the thing itself, there is a wide 
diversity of opinion between philosophers and the vulgar^ 
The latter place happiness in things visible and palpable: 


in pleasure, wealth, honour; and often changing thdr 

( minds, they place it, when sick, in health; wh^ 

^n riches; and when they reflect pn their own ignorance 
they deem those most happy who can boast their 
. ments in science. Some philoscyiliers again 
besides all these particular and relative goods 
good in itself absolutely, the cause of this quality In oiim 
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desetire to he called good merely because 
tb^ j^rtidpate of this absolute goodness. It would be 
useless to enumerate all the opinions on this fruhject; let it 
suffice to mention the most prevalent, or the most reason¬ 
able. It o%ht not to escape our notice that, in all our 
tnqtfines, we may either proceed from principles, or mount 
up towards them. Plato, therefore, doubted which of the 
two was the best niode of investigation; as, in the Olympic 
Stadium, whether the proper course proceeded from the 
judges to the goal, or from the goal to the judges. In other 
sciences, we ought to begin from the things best known ; 
either absolutely in themselves, from the simplicity and 
stability .of their nature; or relatively to the inquirer, because 
most familiar to his .senses, his observation, and experience. 
But in Politics we ought to begin by ojierating on the 
moral nature of man, since the first requisite is to have 
disciples habituated to the practice of virtue. Such persons 
either know, or will soon undersl.'xnd, principles. But 
those of a different character may attend to Hesiod. 

The best and noblest of the human kind 
Are those |mdow*d with a duep-thinking mmd ; 

Nor are they useless, who such men oliey, 

Submitting still to wisdom’s lawful sway; 

But he, who though unfit his ways to rule, 

Yet will not to a wiser go to school. 

That man is, sure, a good*for-nothing fool. 

•V ^ 

To return from this digression; men’s notions of happi-, 
ness may fiasily be conjectured from the lives which they 
lead. The gross vulgar of mankind think of nothing but 
pleasure, and therefore lead a life of mere sensual enjoy¬ 
ment f constrained like slaves, and stupid as cattle. Their 
erhur is excusable, since many of the great set them an 

3 *^ t^cb themselves seem to have copied from the 
Sardanapaiusr second plan of life is that 
I by men of activity and enterprise, who eagerly 
isi t&u puldic concerns of their country, and have 
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honour for their object. But thi.s honour is a thing too 
superficial and flimsy to be the happiness of which we are 
in quest. It seems to depend not less on those who 
confer honours, than ui)on those on whom they are con¬ 
ferred. But happine.ss, we foresee, must something 
independent and permanent. Besides, the.se troublesome 
honours are courted chiefly for the purpo.se of flattering 
self-love, for removing our su.spicions of our own unworthi¬ 
ness, and for rendering us in our own edneeit virtuous and 
hap[)y. For this reason we lake most pride in being 
honoured by men of sense, by those w'h<» best know us, 
and for meritorious actions. Virtue, thertlorc, is plainly 
more valuable than honour, even in the estimation of 
those by whom honour is most coveted; since the latter is 
pursued merely as the sign and shadow of the former. But 
virtue alone does not constitute hapj>iness. A man 
pos.scssed of virtue may b(‘ asleep or inactive: he may 
never, through life, have an opportunity of exhibiting his 
good qualities; and notwithstanding these qualities, he 
may frequently be mvolvcd in the greatest disasters. Such 
a man was never, except for argument s sake, pronounced 
hiippy. But enough on this subject/ which has been 
already treated in our i)opular discourses. A third plan of 
life is that of the speculative philosopher, which shall^be 
examined in the sequel. A life of money-making and 
commerce is plainly a state of toil and trouble; and riches 
cannot be the good inquired after, l)erau.sc they are desired, 
not on their own account, but fur the purposes which they 
answer; and are valuable, not as ends, but merely as 
instruments. Fhe other schemes of happiness are, there¬ 
fore, preferable to that of the money-maker: but even 
those, it appears, are defective; in confirmation of which 
many arguments may be produced, w'hich we shall not at 
present urge. 

It may, perhaps,^ be better to consider good, aibolute 
and universal: which, according to some philosophers, Is 
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the* only real good, by the mere Jxmicipation of which 
other things are entitled to this epithet. To me the task of 
exaihining tins opinion is unpleasant and arduous, because 
' che doctrine of univcrsals and ideas was introduced by 
those for whorn 1 have the greatest friendship. Yet a 
philosophei^ought to demolish even his own systems, when 
they stand in the way of truth; nor ought the sacred name 
of friendship ever to obstruct a thing still more sacred than 
itself. Those who introduced tlie doctrine of ideas allow 
that it is not applicable to things prior in order tlie one to 
the other, and therefore not applicable to number. IJut the 
word “ good applies e<pially to sul>stances, to modes, and 
to relations ; althoiigli sul>stances are certainly prior in 
order to modes and rclation.s, which are the affections or 
appendages, of substances. '"I'he wtmi “ good ” therefore 
when applied to both, is not taken in the same sense j and 
therefore it docs not denote any common idea, (xood, 
indeed,'is said in as many ways as being: thus it is 
applied to Cfod, and the human mind, which are sub- 
l^tances; to the virtues, which arc qualities; to utility, 
which is a relation ; to mediocrity, Jjjfhich is (jUiintity j to 
the critical moment, whicli is time; and to a fit residence, 
which is place. It is plain, therefore, that the word 
“good” applied to things so different, docs not denote any 
one idea common to all those classes or categories. If it 
did, all kinds of good would belong to one and the same 
science. But we find that various sciences are requisite 
for ascertaining the different kinds of good, even in dne 
and the same category. I'hus, the critical moment in war 
is ascertained by a general; in disease, by a physician. 
The medical science determines what is mediocrity with 
respect to diet: and the gymnastic, what is mediocrity in 
^ point of exercise. It is difficult to know wherein consists 
the difference between the idea of a man and a man, since 
both must be defined by the same terms. The same 
, obsenatioii applies to good, and the idea of good. The 
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eternity ascribed to the latter does not make any dlBreneptice; 
for that which is white now, is as muich white, as w^t has 
continued white for an indefinite length of time* .The 
Pythagoreans reason better when they distinguish various 
kinds of good and evil; in which tliey seem to be 
followed by Speubippus. Put of this subject we shall 
treat hereafter. Some uncertainty seems still to adliere to 
the observations above made, bec'ause we have not suffh 
ciently distinguished the two kinds of goods ; thObC which 
are loved and pursued for their own sake «)nly, and those 
which are loved and pursued merely because they am 
fitted to piocluce or presen e the former, or to ward off the 
contrary evils. J.et us separate, therefore, from things 
merely useful to some further end, thing', called good in 
themselves, and consider whether this ei>ithet is bestowed 
on all of them precisely in the same sense. What are 
these goods in themselves, unless such things as we wish to 
obtain and enjoy for their own sake only; pleasures, 
honours, the c.\ercise of our sight or undeistanding? Such 
tilings may be useful, but they arc not merely useful, since, 
independently of any purjiose which they answer, they are 
desired on their account. Are all such things then 
called good, for the same reason that snow and ceruse are 
both called white, because they excite one and the same 
simple perception of whiteness? 'Fhis is not true; for 
))lcasure is good in one sense, honour in another, 
intellection in a third; in each of the three, the word 
“ good ” has a chffeient meaning; which would not be the 
case if the idea of good was as simple and uniform as that 
of white; a doctrine that totally confounds the* ^pedlic 
distinctions of things. Why then is the same appellatioa 
applied to such different objects ? Not surely by chance; 
but because those objects are somehow related tp eaph 
other, as proceeding from one cause, tenefing to emp eii4i 
or connected by some oiialogy; as the understanditig Sa 
called the eye the mind, having the same rdarida iti 
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which the eyehas to the body. But such nice speculations 
belong to the present subject; for if there be a general 
hkaii^ ^ goodness, common to all things called good, and 
SepatableYfom them, it is plain that this separate goodness 
cannot be an* object of human attainment, and therefore 
need not^ be an object of human pursuit None of the 
arts, or sciences contemplate this general idea as theit 
example or pattern; or consider it as affording the smallest 
assistance for attaining the different ends at whi(*h they 
respectively aim. Of what benefit would such a contempKi- 
tion be to the embroiderer or the architect? The 
physician does not consider good in general, but the good, 

* or health of man, or rather of that particular man who* 
happens to be his patient ; Yor with individuals only he has 
to do. 

Let' us return again to the sought-for good, and try to 
find out what it can be. We see that it is a different thing 
In different arts and actions: one*thing, for example, in the 
art of physic; another in the art of war. What then is the 
good peculiar to each ? Is it not that for the sake of which 
all the other operations of the a^are performed; hs in 
physic, health ; in war, victory ; irt architecture, sl house ; 
and in all our actions and deliberations the end at which 
they aim ? If then there is an end or purpose in life itsdf, 
the good sought for must consist in this; and if more ends 
than one, in these. This investigation, therefore, brings, 
us back to the same conclusion as before ; but we must 
endeavour, if possible, to render the matter still more per¬ 
spicuous. Since there are various objects of our pursuit, 
Some of which are desired merely for the sake of other 
things^ and never rationally for their own, such as riches, a 
flute, and whatever comes under the description of means 
or instruments, it is plain that none of these can t>e the 
gpod ci which we are in quest, and which must be some- 
" t^g complete and perfect in itself; for we call tliat mons 
pei|iect iyhicdi il desired on its own account, than that 
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which is desired as a means towards some further end; 
and timt more perfect which is never desired but as an fend, 
than that which is desired both as a means and as an end. 
Happiness is never desired but for its own sake only. 
Honour, pleasure, intelligence, and every virtue, are 
desirable surely on their own account, but they are also 
desirable as means towards happiness. But happiness, we 
ha\(‘ said, is never desired as a means, because it is com¬ 
plete and all-sufTicient in itself, which the good sought for 
ought to be ; arut all-sufficient, not merely for the individual, 
but for his parents, children, family, friends, and fellow- 
^citizens, since man is by nature a social being ; yet to 
tHis social i)rinciple limits are assigned, for if it diverged to 
infinity there would be a desire without an object: but 
of this Ave shall speak her(;after. That is all-sufficient, 
which, taken by itself, renders life an object of desire. 
Such we say is happiness^ which, sei)arate and alone, is the 
most desirable of all things; and therefore united with 
the least of other goods, still entitled to pre-eminence; 
complete and perfect in itself, and the ultimate end of all 
our designs and actions. 

But to call happiness the best thing in the world (which 
none will dispute), does not clearly explain wherein human 
happiness consists. 7'his will best appear, if we consider 
W'h.At is the peculiar w'ork and proper business of a man. 
A musician, a sculptor, and every other artist, has his 
respeetne opt'iation and work, in the performance of which 
his main excellence lies; and can it be imagined, while 
shoemakers and carpenters have their proper tasks assigned ‘ 
to them, that Nature intended man for idleness ? His eyes, 
and hands, and feet, and all his other parts, have’ their 
peculiar functions ; and shall there be no function different 
from any, or .all, of these, belonging to the whole? Where¬ 
in does this function consist ? To live, is common to him 
with plants, 'fhe mere power of growth and nutritidn 
belongs not’therefore to the present question. The sensi- 
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tive life follows next, which is common to man \vith horses, 
oxen, and the whole animal kingdom. There remains then 
a life of rational action ; whether he exercise reason himself, 
or obey the reason of another. In such a life his real 
business consists; and that man docs his business the 
best who acts most rationally through life; the virtue of 
each individual of a species, depending on the excellence 
with which he performs the work peculiar to that sjiecics 
alone. The proper good of man consists then in virtuous 
energies, that is in the exercise of virtue continued through 
life ; for one swallow makes not a summer; neither does 
one day, or a short time, constitute haiipiness. this 
serve for a sketch of good—that universally coveted objtft, 
which will aftiTwards be more fully delineated: for, it 
should seem, that «in arcurale outline may easily be filled 
up^ especially with the assistance of time, from which arts 
derive <thcir improvement. Let us remember also w'hat 
was before observed, that more accuracy should not be 
expected from an author than is con.sistent with the nature 
of his subject, and his design in treating it. Both the 
bricklayer and the ihathematician are conversant with 
perpendiculars; but the former considers them only as 
useful in his work; the latter examines their nature and 
profH;rties, because abstract truth is the object of his 
study. Unless the example of the bricklayer be followed 
in other matters, the principal .subject will often be 
^ceeded and obscured by the mere accessories. I^et it 
also be remembered, that we ought not to be over-curious 
in the investigation of causes; concerning some things it 
is sufficient to know that they are, without knowing their 
reasoh. This is the case with those first principles which 
result from perceptions of sens^ from induction, and from 
custom. We ought carefully to, draw them from their 
respective sources, and exert our utmost care that they be 
correctly ascertained. This is of the highest importance in 
ail our Inquiries; in which, that which is begun wcU, is more 
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than half ende<y since much Hght Is thereby dt^bsed 
through every suDsequcnt part of oUr speculations. 

We shall examine this chief good or happiness, not 
merely in its definition, but in the properties rightly ascribe 
to it. Truth only is consistent} and if our notion of 
happiness be just, it will not be discordant with those 
properties. Goods arc divided into three kinds: those of the 
mind, those of the body, and those consisting in externals. 
We give the preference to the first of the three, which we 
regard as the sovereign good ; placing happiness in mental 
energy; an opinion ancient and universal among philo¬ 
sophers. We do right also in placing the chief end and 
ia|in purpose of life in action. From this, it results that 
h^piness is .seated in the mind; a truth confirmed by the 
common sense of mankind embodied language; ** living 
well,” or “ doing well ” being expressions .synonymous with 
happine.ss. In all their inquirie.s on the subject, men sdfem 
to have been led to conclusions nearly resembling the 
notion of happiness above given. Some place it^in virtue, 
others in prudence, others in wi.sdom f some join pleasure; 
others add externals; and those different opinions have 
either been long held by the greater part of mankind, or 
more rcc'cntly introduced by most respectable philosophers. 
It is not credible, that either party should totally mistake 
the truth. Our notion nearly agrees with theirs who place 
happiness in virtue; for we say tliat it consists in tHe 
action of virtue ; that is, not merely in the possession, but 
in the use. The mere possession is consistent with a state 
of sleep, or listless apathy, from which no good can result 
But the virtuous man, when he acts, must act well, and be 
hiippy ; as, in the Olympic games, the prize is gainec^only 
by the combatants; not by those, whatever their abilitjus 
may be, who decline entering the lists. To such men 
virtue is the highest pleasure; for pleasure resides ifi the 
mind, and each is most pleased with what he most loves* 
Thus the lover of horses is pleased with horses; the lover 
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of $how^ with shows; and the lover of justice is no less 
pleased with Justice; and the lover of virtue^ with \*irtue; 
^The multitude, indeed, pursue* diderent pleasures, because 
they do not rightly apprehend in what true pleasure consists. 
But pleasure, strictly so called, is the delight of a virtuous 
man, whose Hfe needs not an appendage of false joys, 
containing the perennial spring of true pleasure in itself. 
For Jhe is not a good man who delights not in good actions ; 
and vain is the praise of justice, liberality, and other virtues, 
by those who feel no gratification in their practice. In the 
estimation of a wise man, virtue is pleasant because 
it is honourable and good; his happiness is one regular 
whole ; not broken and disjointed like that in the D||fian 
inscription: 

** The fairest gt>od ii* justice ; health the best; . 

The sweetest far, to taste of what we love.*’ 

All these qualities belong to the best energies, in which, we 
say, happiness consists. I'he opinion of those who add 
exterrfals, is not ill-Tounded \ since, independently of them, 
it is often impossible, at least very difficult, to exhibit virtue 
in its full lustre. Many operations must be performed by 
instruments; undei w'hich name I include friends, wealth, 
and political power. The want of some advantages; for 
example, of honourable descent, of promising children, or 
of dignity of presence, deprives happiness of its splendour; 
and the man seems less qualified for attaining it, who is 
deformed in body, friendless, childless, and forlorn. Where¬ 
fore some place happiness in external prosperity. 

|t comes then to be considered, whether happiness is 
acc^ired by instruction, custom, or some othi'r kind of 
exercise; or mere./ oy the di^ensation of Tortune and the 
gods. There is no*' ny gift ^rely that might more reason¬ 
ably be eiqiected to . ’*scend from heaven, since, of all 
human possessions, happiness, is the most valuable. Bui 

this question will be more fitly examined in another place. 

» * 
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For happiness, even though it descend not from heaven, 
but be attained by study and exercise on earth, is yet most 
divine in itself; the end and prize of virtue, which all maj^ 
gain by due exertion, who are not maimed in their minds. 
I'he ar(juiring of happiness by ourselves b preferable to 
owing it to fortune; it most prf>l)ably, therefore, is thus 
acquired ; since nature always elfcris her purposes by the 
best means; a jioint aimed at by art, and every intcllfgent 
cause, and which the best cause always attains: and to 
leave h:ip]>iness, the fairest and best of things, to the dis¬ 
posal of forliinc, would be a mark of negligence not dis¬ 
cernible in any other of the anangements of nature. That 
happiness is acijuired by ourselves, agrees also with its 
definition, “ that it consists in virtuous energies.” Other 
things, we have said, are necessary, as a certain length of 
time ; and others are serviceable, as instruments. The 
same conclusion corresponds with what w'e said in the 
beginning, namely, that politics aimed at promoting the 
highest felicity of man ; the principal care, therefore, of all 
good statesmen has always been to form their fellow-citizens 
to virtue. Neither an ox nor a horse, nor any other animal, 
is denominated happy j because virtuous energies cannot 
be ascribed to them. Nor is this epithet bestowed on 
children, whose imjrcrfect age affords only a promise of 
happiness. But many are the vicissitudes of life ; and those 
who'have long been prosperous, may, towards the conclu¬ 
sion of their days, be involved in calamities rivalling the 
far-famed disasters of Triam. None will call those happy, 
who, after suffering such evils in life, die a wretched death. 

Ought we, then, to adopt the opinion of Solon, “that 
no man can bexalled happy while he lives ? ” Is he tHbrei^ 
fore happy when he dies ? is not this loo absurd to be 
said, especially by those who place happiness in action ? It 
does not appear that Solon had this meaning, but only that 
a man might, at death, be congratulated upon hts escape 
from the evils and calamities of life. Yet diis opinion i$ 
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lialSte to contradiction; for a man, when dead, is, with 

regard to prosperity and ad\’ersity, in the same state with a 

man who meets with cither of them when alive, without 

being sensible ,of them ; and is in this manner still within 

the reach of the good or bad fortune which befals his 

children and their descendants. And ho>v unstable is the 

» 

prosperity of families I W'hat vast degeneracy in the sons 
of happy and illustrious fathers! Yet it seems absurd to 
sup]K>se the state of the dead affected and altered by these 
revolutions, and not less absurd to suppose that the happi¬ 
ness of children should not be shart'd by their parents. 
But the solution of the question first projiased, w-ill enable 
us to solve the other difficulties. Solon said that we must 
look to the end; meaning thereby, that we might then 
justly say, not that a man was, but that he had been, Impjiy. 
Is it not therefore absurd to think that, while he adroally 
was happy, this epithet could not be applied to him, because 
of the vicissitudes of life to which he was exposed ? If 
happiness changes with*hirtunc, it will be as variable as the 
colours of the chameleon. But this is not true: for the 
propriety of our conduct deiiends, not on our fortune, but 
on our manner of using it; and virtuous energies are the 
genuine source of happiness, as the vicious are of misery. 
This is attested by the question just started concerning the 
importance of stability to happiness. Of all human things, 
habitual energies of virtue are the most stable ; they are 
more permanent than even the sciences ; and of the v irtues 
themselves, the most valuable are the firmest; forming the 
continual meditation and delight of those whom they adorn. 
For this reason, they alone are not liable to be forgotten or 
loOT; but are an immovable property in the thoughts and 
life of a good* man ; who, ilhatever may befal him, will' 
behave gracefully; approving his conduct exact, square, 
and blameless. Slight misfortunes are unable to shake his 
well-b;ilanced happiness; but, in the use of a great pros¬ 
perity, his excellence will shine more conspicuous: and 
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when persecuted by painful and afflicting calamity, whiu2lf' 
not only impedes his present exertions, but darkens bis " 
future prospects, his worth will irradiate the gloom, white 
he resists and surmounts the severest sulferings, not by 
stupid insensibility, but by generous magnanimity; f5^r> If 
our own actions be thfc sovereign arbiters of our lot, a 
virtuous man can never be wretched ; because he will never 
render himself an object either of hatred or contempt. Of 
the circumstances in which he is placed, he will always 
make the best and most honourable use; as a good general, 
and a good artist, cmi)loy.s the forces, and the p)aterials, 
with which they are respectively entrusted, always to the 
best advantage. ,A happiness, founded on such a basis, 
can ne\er sink into misery ; although it must be shaken by 
tragij^iisfortuncs, from which it will not soon recover its 
natural stale. Yet, in consequence of virtuous exertions, 
continued through a sufficient length of time, a good man, 
competently furnislicd with the accommodations of life, 
will resume his wonted serenity; and may be pronounced 
happy, notwithstanding the vicissitudes to which he is still 
exposed; at least possessed of such happiness as is emt- 
sistent with the condition of humanity. 

We are not therefore to ascribe happiness only to the 
dead (for thus Solon’s sentiment is commonly understood), 
especially since to suppose that the dead are totally insen¬ 
sible to the misfortunes of their kinsmen and friends on 
earth, is neither conformable to common opinion, nor con¬ 
sistent with the social principles belonging to human natuce^ 

It would be endless to enumerate and describe the various 
forms of calamity aud woe, by the differences of wh|db 
even the living are verj- diffidently affecte^; but the sym¬ 
pathy of the dead with such miseries, bears less proptMrtion 
to that of the living, than the sympathy of spectators at 
the theatre bears to that of spectators in the real ttigedilfcS 
of life. It may deserve consideration whether the dead ’ 
at all participate in the good or bad fortune of tbeir itvlng 
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; but if they do, it is reasonable to think that the 
events of this wc^Id affect them too slightly to render |uaii 
of them a‘s are miserable happy, or those that are happy 
miserable.* 

I»et us proceed then to determine whether happiness be 
the object of praise, or rather of honour ; for it is plain 
that its nature is not doubtful, and that it never can be 
blamed or despised. That only is an object of praise 
which is endowed with certain qualities or habits, that 
naturally terminate in some salutary effect. For this reason 
we commend justice and courage, as well as strength and 

► swiftness, alhd every virtue; but the praises which belong 
to men, arc ridiculous when applied to the gods, whose 
perf^tions are the objects of emotions of St higher nature ; 
we bless and honour and magnify tlicm; and even those 
things which, from some resemblance to them, arc called 
divine. Happiness, therefore, is exalted above praise, by 
the "'excellence and divinity of its nature. Wherefore 
Eudoxus ingeniously defended the pretensions of pleasure 
to be called the sovereign good; saying, that it con- 
fesfsedly not the object of praise, and therefore something 

> better. But praise properly belongs to virtue, the only source 
of those exertions of miriti or body on which just encomiums 
are bestowed; to examine which particularly belongs to 
the subject of Rhetoric. This, then, is clear, that the value 
of happiness is not relative, but absolute; it«is complete 
and pedfect in itself; and, being the ultimate end to which 
all praiseworthy things are referred, is itself the object, not 
of praise, but of veneration and honour. 

since happiness results from virtuous energies, by 
examming the nature of virtue we shall be more iikdly to 
undeistand that of happiness, ruestatesm^ * is chiefly 
soiicitaus about virtue, exerting himself to the ..^most to 
isj^itehis fcdlow-citizens with a respectful deference for good 
law' Such were the legislators of Crete and of Sparta; 
and. odida, perhapsi, who were animated by the same 
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enlightened principles of public spirit. To Investigate tbe 
r^ture of virtue, belongs to every liberal system of politics, 
and therefore to our present subject, of which human happi¬ 
ness is the end, and hinmn virtue the means; understand¬ 
ing, thereby, the virtue of the mind, in the exercise of 
which happiness consists. The true statesman, therefore, 
ought to know the mind, as much, or rather more (because 
his pursuit is still more excellent), than the physician docs 
the body ; and we see that the more liberal sort of physi¬ 
cians bestow no small pains in gaining an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the latter. To enter into sp^eculations, not 
connected with practice, is beside our present purpose. We 
shall make use of that distinction between ptAvers rational 
and irrational, which is sufficiently explained in our popular 
discourses, without inquiring whether these two are separ¬ 
able from each other, like the parts of the body and every 
thing divisilJe, or whether they be two merely to the intel¬ 
lectual c>e, though as ineai)al>le of corjHjrcal divisitm as are 
the convexity and concavity of the same circle. The 
irrational powers ‘of the soul arc distmgui'.haUe into 
different kinds. Those which contribute to nutrition and 
growth are the .same in man arrived at maturity, and in the 
clnUi unborn, and even in plants. ...Any virtue belonging to 
them cannot be dignified with the epithet of human, since 
their energies are most perfect in sleep, during the total 
inactivity of those higher [lowers, by whicli men are 
peculiarly characteriiicd and individually distinguished; - 
wherefore, it is said, that for nearly one half of their lives . 
the same lot befalls the good and the bad, the happy and 
the miserable; except that, in consequence of .some remains 
of wakeful motions, the dreams of the former will commonly 
be more agreeable. But enough of this, which is foreign 
to our present subject. There is another part of the soul, 
whii'h, though irrational itself, is capable of combining with 
reason ; luul, when thus combined, is virtuous and praise¬ 
worthy. 'riiis apjicars in persons endowed with self-com- 
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inandt not completely confirmed in that habit. Reason 
exhorts them to pi^er the better part, but another power 
Impels them to the contrary side, and violently resists 
reason; in the same manner as limbs affected by the palsy 
refuse obedience to our determinations, and assume one 
direction when we wish them to move in another. A 
similar resisting power exists in the mind, though the false 
motion impressed by it is not perceptible to the senses. 
This power, though irrational, is capable of combining with 
reason, and submitting to its control, as ap|>ears in men 
endowed with self-command or continency, and still more 
in those whose minds are harmonized by temperance. The 
appetites therefore are of a higher order than the mere 
powers of growth and nutrition, because they are capable of 
listening to reason, as children do to their parents, whose 
admonitions they understand and obey, in a sense quite 
different from that in which they afterwards understand and 
know mathematical truths. If wc choose to call also this 
part of the soul rational, there will then* be two different 
principles of reason in the mind, the first of which possesses 
reason absolutely in itself, whereas the second is only 
capable of hearkening to the reason of another. On this 
distinction, the division of the virtues into the intellectual 
and moral is founded. Wisdom, intelligence, and prudence 
belong to the former class; liberality and temperanc# to the 
latter. In reference to morals, we do not say that a man 
is wise or intelligent, but that he is meek or tcmix^ate. 
Good men are praised for good habits: and all praiseworthy 
habits are called virtues. 
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BOOK II. 

% 

INTRODUCTION. 

The most profound as‘well as the most elegant of all 
modern writers on the subject of political Ethics, the im¬ 
mortal Grotius, in his treatise on thelan& of war and peace, 
observes, that Aristotle holds the first rank among philoso¬ 
phers, whether we estimate him by the perspicuity of his 
method, the acuteness of his distinctions, or the weight and 
solidity of his arguments. This criticism is fully justified 
by the book before us, in which our author treats of the 
nature of moral virtife, shows by whaf means it is acquired, 
proves by an accurate induction that it consists in the habit 
of mediocrity, luid lays down three practical rules for its 
attainment. Tliis part of his work will bear that trial which 
he regards as the test of excellence ; ** it’requires not any 
iiddition, and it will not admit of retrenchment.” The 
objections made to it, as falling short of the purity and 
sublimity of Christian morality, will equally apply to all the 
discoveries of human reason, when compared with that 
divine light which, coming into the world, gives, or o0ers, 
light to every man in it. But the critics who niakC'objec- 
tions to Aristotle, w'ould urge them with less confidence, if 
they attended to two remarks on which our author dfbeo 
insists; first, that practical matters, admit not qf sct^Ufic 
or logical accuracy; secondly, that the virtues of whidi 
is in quest, are all of them merely relative to the condttiofi 
and exigencies of man in political society, being those 
acquired by our own exertion, in whidi, when 
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and gracefully. In Aristotle^s philo 
«Qphy^ ma^ 1$ the Judge of man; in Christianity, the judge of 
man is Ood. Philosophy confines itself to the perishing 
interests of the present world; Christianity, looking beyond 
those interests, takes a^loftier aim, inspires the mind with 
nobler motives, and promises to adorn it with perfections, 
' worthy of its inestimably valuable rewards. ^ Yet to the 
man of piety, it may be a matter of edification, to compare 
the virtue of philosophical firmness with the grace of 
Christian patience; and to observe how nearly the rules 
discovered by reason and experience, as most conducive to 
the happiness of our present state, coincide with those 
precepts which are given in the Gospel in order to fit us for 
a better. 
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BOOK II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Moral virtues acquited by exercise and cu.<stom—Consist in holding the 
mean between blamable extremes—Test of virtue—The virtues 
habits—The nature of lhe.se habits ascertained—Why vices inis- 
tahen for virtues, and conversely—Practical rules for the attain* 
ment of virtue. 

ViRTUK being twofold, intellectual and moral, the former 
is produced and increased chiefly by instruction, and there¬ 
fore requires experience and time; the latter is acquired by 
repeated acts or custom, from which, by a small change, 
its name is derived. None of the moral virtues, therefore, 
are implanted by nature; for properties given by nature 
cannot Ikj taken away or altered by custom ; thus the 
gravity of a stone, which naturally carries it downwardi 
cannot be changed into levity, which would carry it upward, 
were we to throw it in that direction ten thousand times; 
and fire, which naturally seeks the extremities, cannot be 
brought by custom to have a tendency towards the centre: 
nor, in a word, can any law of nature by custom. The 
moral virtues, therefore, are neither natural nor preter¬ 
natural; we are born with capacities for acquiring them, 
but they can only be acquired by our own exertions. 
Powers, implanted by nature, precede in the order of i 
existence their operations, w'hich is manifest with r^ard t0« 
the senses. The powers of seeing and hearing are not 
acquired by repeated operations of those faculties; but, on 
the contrary, they existed in us before we exercised themi 
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and continue to exist in us, though they should cease to be 
exerdsecL But the habit of moral virtue, like all other 
practical arts, can be acejuired or preserved by practice 
only. By building we become architects; by harping, 
musicians; and, in the same manner, by acts of justice, we 
become just; and by acts of courage, courage<ms. This is 
attested by what happens in whole nations, whose characters 
result from their conduct. All legislators wish to make 
virtuous and happy citizens: but they do not all attain this 
end ; fo||the virtues are like the arts, acquired by a right, 
and destroyed by a wrong, practice. Architects and 
musicians thus become good or bad ; and if this were not 
the case, instruction would be superfluous. The same 
holds in the virtues. By correctness, or the contrary, in 
our transactions with mankind, we become just or unjust; 
* according to our behaviour in circumstances of dtanger our 
characters are formed to courage or cowardice; and in pro* 
portion as we indulge or restrain the excitements to anger 
and pleasure, we become adorned w'ith the habits of meek¬ 
ness and temperance, or deformed by those of fiassionateness 
ami jirofligacy. In one ojd, such as our at lions are, such 
will our habits become. Actions, therefore, ought to be 
most diligently attended to ; and it is not a matter of small 
moment how w'c are trained from our youth ; much depends 
on thus, or rather all. 

Since the present treatise is not merely a theor)', as other 
parts of our works (for the inquiry is not ** wherein vjrtue 
consists,*' but “ how it may best be attained,” w'ithout 
ivhich the speculative knowledge of it is not of the smallest 
value), w^e must begin by examining, by what rules our 
actions ought to be shaped, because by them our habits 
and characters arc moulded. That our conduct ought to 
'be agreeable to right reason may be here assumed as an 
axiom; but it will afterwards be shown what this right 
reason is, and what reference it has to the other virtues. 
4 iCt us nut forget, what was formerly observed, that practical 
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matters admit not of logical precision ; and greater 
accuracy of language ought not to be expected than ts con¬ 
sistent with the nature of the subject The proprii^of 
action admits not of definite rules any more than tlie exact 
quantity of food or exercise conducive to hcaldi. This 
observation holds true with regard to the science of morals 
as well as of medicines, but is peculiarly applicable to the 
particular casts belonging to both sciences, which cases are 
so dissimalar to each otlicr, that it is impossible to include 
them under any common precqn ; and the man df morals, 
hke the pilot and the physician, must comply w'ith the 
exigencies of the moment, and vary his behaviour with the 
variation of circumstances. Notwithstanding this insta¬ 
bility in the nature of the subject, we must endeavour to* 
give some assistance to those w'ho aim at virtue. First, 
then, it is worthy of remark, that propriety of conduct’ 
always consists in a mean or middle between two vicious 
extremes; and as the health and strength of our bodies 
visibly depend on a due proportion of food and exercise^ 
equally remote from superabundance or penury; so is ,the 
health and vigour of our minds destroyed by super¬ 
abundance or penury of those very things or qualities, by 
the due proportion of which those excellencies are acquired, 
maintained, or augmented. This we may perceive holds 
true with respect to courage, temperance, and every other 
virtue. He who flies from every danger is a coward; he 
who rushes on every danger is a madman; the man who 
indulges in every pleasure is a voluptuary; and the mkn 
who, with rustic austerity, rejects the most allowable 
pleasures, may be justly charged with an insensibility mis¬ 
becoming his nature. The virtues of courage and tem|>er- 
a nee, which are destroyed by excess or deficienCjTt 
therefore preserved by mediocrity; and on observing 
golden mean depend not only the origin and mcrea^ ot 
the wrtues, but the energy or operation by which thidr^ 
proper work is eflected; for as a strong constitudt^ whidi^ 
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i$ prqdit^ or conikmed by much food and much exercise, 
enaUee^a man to bear with safety a great measure of 
either; so, by resisting the temptations of pleasure, we 
acquire temperance; and having become temperate, we can 
resist such temptations: by resisting the emotions of fear 
amidst dangers, we acquire courage; and having become 
courageous, we are able to face dangers. 

The" pleasure or pain resulting from acts of virtue affords 
the best criterion concerning the confirmation of the habtt 
He who abstains from bodily pleasures, and rejoices in his 
temperance, is truly possessed of this virtue; he who grieves 
at his abstinence is, on the other hand, a voluptuary. A 
man of courage faces clangers with pleasure, at least without 
pain; a coward, always with the latter. Moml virtue is 
therefore occupied about regulating our pleasures and 
pains; for the love of pleasure stimulates us to piofligacy, 
and fear of pain withholds us from the path of honour. 
Plato says well, that right education consists in teaching us 
to rejoice and to grieve at such things as arc the proper 
objects of those emotions. Virtue is seen in affections and 
actions, all of which are accompanied either with pleasure 
or Mth pain ; and therefore virtue is necessarily conversant 
about pains and pleasures, as is proved also by the necessity 
of rewards and punishments, which are moral medicines; 
and, like all other medicines, in their na'ture contrary to the 
diseases which they are fitted to cure. Besides, every habit 
of the mind is intimately‘‘connected with those ^things 
by which it is rendere$i better or worse, w-hlch happens to 
virtue with regard to pleasure and pain; for our morals are 
vitiated by pursuing or avoiding either of them with undue 
ardour, at improper times, in improper places, or on 
Improper occasions. The virtues, therefore, have been 
supposed to consist in apathy; erroneously, indeed, because 
they consist in the due regulation, not in the total 
esthictiost of passion; and passion properly directed ^ 
pfpdtictive of happine^: improperly, of misery. For, as 
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there are three objects naturally preferred, namely, hoiiour, 
profit, and pleasure; and three naturally shunned, namelyf 
disgrace, loss, and pain; a virtuous man knows practically 
how to estimate the value of all those things in thdr 
relation to human happiness; a knowledge of which the 
man inured to vicious habits is totally unsusceptible. But 
the two characters are principally distinguished by their 
various degrees of sensibility to the different kinds of 
pleasure, the love of which is implanted in all animals, and 
of which one kind or other necessarily accompanies every 
object of preference, both profit and honour being pursued 
as plea5ures. Our natures indeed are deeply tinged, and 
as it were engrained, with the love of pleasure, which, 
being nourished and growing stronger with our frame, is 
most difficultly moderated, especially when it has become 
the standard by which things and actions are appreciated. 
The great business of morality, therefore, lies in restraining 
the undue pursuit of pleasure, and the undue aversion to 
pain. As Heracleitus says, it is more difficult to contend 
with pleasure than with anger; but the most difficult part 
is that best fitted for showing the excellence of the per¬ 
former. The moralist and statesman, therefore, must bend 
their utmost attention towards regulating the behaviour of 
those intrusted to their care, in those particulars on which 
their merit or demerit chiefly depends. But enough has 
been said to show that moral virture is conversant about 
pains and pleasures ; that the actions from which it origin* 
ally springs cither augment or destroy it, according as they 
are well or ill directed; and that the same good works to 
which its existence is due are those in which it continues to 
be constantly employed. 

A doubt arises, why we should say that men acquire 
justice by doing just actions, or become^ temperate by 
observing the rules of temperance; since if they perform' 
such actions and observe such rules, it should seem that 
they must be already endowed w’iih those virtues'; in the 
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same manner as a man who writes or who performs 
according to the rules of gramma^ and music, is already a 
grammarian and a musician. But this does not hold true 
even with respect to the arts; for a man may write 
^ grammar, merely by imitation, by chance, or by the 
direction of another; but to be a gramm.irian, he must 
himself understand the art. Besides this, the perfection of 
works of art is in themselves; but the whole merit of 
virtuous actions depends on the disposition of the actor: 
first, that he performed them with knowledge ; secondly, 
with dcUberation and preference; thirdly, that he preferred 
and performed them on their own account; and lastly, that 
he is firm and immovable in his virtuous resolutions. 
The first of these reejuisites only, viz., that of knowledge, 
is essential to the artist; but in constituting the character 
*of a virtuous man, mere knowledge is of little avail, and 
the other three particulars of the greatest: stability in 
virtuous practice results from repeated acts of virtue ; in 
consequence of which, not only those acts an* such as a 
virtuous man would perform, but he who performs them is 
rightly disposed, and virtuously affected. It is therefore 
truly said, that we acquire justice and temperance from 
acting justly and temperately ; since independently of our 
own actions, we never could acquire tho.se virtues. But 
the multitude, neglecting practice, think to acquire virtue 
by theory; like those patients who consult physicians, but 
use none of their prescriptions. Sut^h physic will not 
benefit the body; nor such philosophy the mind. 

We must next examine, whether virtue be a passion, a 
faculty, or a habit; for these are three distinct principles 
in the mind. By passic^, I mean every emotion accom- 
panied^th pain or pit isuro* a’ love, anger, fear, courage, 
envy, joy, friendship,' iatfJ«,, 4demess, emulation, pity. 
By faculty, I mean, in this place, the capacity of being 
affected by those passions; by anger, grief, or pity. By 
habit, I mean the habitude or relation which our minds 
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bear to those passion^ as whether we are too 

much or too little by anger, both which are wrong; or 
affected by it moderately, on proper occasions, whidi Otily 
is right: the same observation applies to all other passioi^ 
Neither the virtues nor the vices, therefore, can be passions f 
because it is not in reference to the jmsions that we are 
denomiriatp’d good or bad, and are regarded as the objects 
‘of praise or of blame. It is not our fear or anger simply, 
but the degree of those passions, that constitutes the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of our conduct; and renders us the 
just objects of commendation or reproach.* Besides, fear 
and anger, and all other passions, are emotions indepen¬ 
dent of our omx deliberation and preft rence; but the 
virtues always imply an act of comparison, and the pre- 
feiencc of one .sort of coiiduct to another. Farther, we 
are .said to be moved and irajiclled by passion, but our 
characters aic disposed and .settled by virtue; for which 
reason the virtues cannot be called ca|)ucities; and also, 
because we are neither praised nor blamed in reference to 
our being susK'ptive or capable of passion. These 
capacities, besides, are implanted by nature; which the 
virtues, as wc have already proved, arc not. Since then 
they are neither passions nor faculties, it remains that they 
should belong to that class called habits. 

It IS not enough tfO say that virtue is a habit; we must 
farther ascertain what is the nature of that habit Every 
virtue, then, tends to constitute the perfcction^f that 
dbject to which it belongs, and to fit it for performing 
properly its peculiar functions. Thus, the virtue of the 
eye constitutes the perfection of that organ, and quahfies 
it for seeing distinctly: and the virtue of a horse cqxir 
stitutes the perfection of that animal, and qualifi^jfebixn liir 
running swiitly, for bearing his rider, and for disdaining 
fear at the approach of an enemy. The virtde of a 
therefore, must be that habit which constitutes 
fcction of his nature; and fits him for pjerfoiming^jp^iid^ 
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1)18 ^4<n}){^r functions. How this habit is td^be attained^ 
art liave explained already; but the. matter will be rendered 
moi^ perspicuous byi^arther examining the nature of 
,l|viittte. JB'rom everything continuous and diviMble, we 
' inay take the half, a greater part, or a lcs.ser. The half 
may be considered as the mean proportional between the 
extremes of too much and too little, from^iwhich it is 
’ equally remote; and considered in relation to the object 
itself,4this mean proportional iS always one and the same; 
but considered m relation to man, this just mean con¬ 
tinually vanes, because the middle between the two 
vicious extremes of too much or too little is, in reference 
to him, that which is neither more nor less than propriety 
requires. Thus, if ten be the greater extreme, and two 
. the lesser, six must be the arithmetical mean, because it 
exceeds the lesser, as much as it is exceeded by the 
greater. But in regulating human actions, which, like all 
otlier motions, are things continuous and divisible, the 
same sim[)le rule will not apply: for two i>ounds may be 
too small an allowance, and ten too large; yet he who 
directs the regimen of the wrestlers, will not, therefore, 
prescribe unncisally six pounds, which might be too little 
for Milo the wrestler, though far too much for one begin¬ 
ning his exercises; the same thing holds as to the quantity 
of labour which he enjoins to be performed, in running, 
WTrestiing, and the olhcT branches of the gymnastic, 'rhus, 
he whb IS skilful in directing actions of any other kind, 
will carefully avoid excess or defect, but find out and 
prefer the golden mean; which is the objcy't that every 
good^ artist always keeps in view, since the highest com- 
ttnqncktion of works of art consists in saying that they 
admit^either of addition nor retrenchment. But sirtuci 
whidi 1$ ihe perfection of nature itself, is far superior to 
wHich only imitates her operations, in aiming at the 
^st Inean between two vicious extremes. I speak here of 
vtrtuei'' which is conversant about passions and 
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actions, all, of which admit of mediocrity, as wel^ as of 
excess or defect. Thus we may be too much or too kittle 
affected, with desire or aversion, courage or feaf, ang^ or 
pity, pain or pleasure. Both extremes are bad; and the 
|xission is then only proper and correct, when we are 
affected suitably to its causes, its objects, and its ends: 
when this is the case, both the passion, and the action pro¬ 
ceeding frdm it, are justly praised as virtuous; because 
they do not deviate from the mark at which they ought to 
aim. The Pythagoreans, therefore, did well in assigning 
definite to the co-arrangement of good, and indefinite to 
that of evil; for there is but one rfght road; but the 
ways of error are innumerable. The former is as difficult 
as the latter is easy; it is difficult to hit the mark, but easy 
to miss it: 

Virtue is still the same, but vice has various forms.** 

The former, thcn*fore, is the habit of preferring and 
observing mediocrity in our passions and actions, agreeably 
to tlie rules of right reason: virtue then, in its essence, is 
mediocrity; in its effect, it is excellence, and the highest 
excellence. But neither all passions nor all actions admit 
of mediocrity ; for there arc many whose very names infer 
excess and blame; as the passions of impudence, malice, 
and envy; and the actions of adultery, theft, and murder. 
Such jxissions and such actions are in themselves detestable 
excesses: and for the same reason, there cannot be any 
mediocrity in cow’ardice, injustice, or intemperance; nor 
any excess or defect in the virtues of courage or wisdom ; 
nor universiilly can mediocrity or virtue admit of excess or 
defect; nor the vices, which are all of them extremes,, 
admit of a virtuous mediocrity. 

In practical morality, general principles^are of HttleOse, 

^ unless they be applied to particulars, in w’hich all practice 
consist.s, and by which all general principles must, if true, 
confirm<.d. Let the various passions or emotions, therefore. 
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be arranged^ a diagram, and we shall sec that the degree of 
them consistent with propriety always lies in the middle be* 
tween two blamable extremes. Thus, in encountering or 
avoiding dangers, courage holds the middle place between 
tashness and timidity; in obeying or resisting solicitations 
to pleasure, temperance holds the middle place between 
voluptuousness, and a vice which, being uncomnfon, is 
nameless, but which we shall call unfeeling apathy. In 
pecuniary matters, liberality is the mean between extrava* 
gance and parsimony. The prodigal is too careless in 
throwing away money, and at too little pains to acquire it. 
The miser pays excessive attention to the acquisition of 
money, and excessive attention to the keeping of it. I’here 
are other qualitie.s relating to money, as magnificence, with 
its contrary extremes of niggardliness and wasteful profusiqn; 
which distinctions will be aftenvards explained. As to 
honour and dishonour, magnanimity is the middle term 
between boastful pride and mean-spirited abasement; and 
there is another cjuality or habit which bears the same 
proportion to magnanimity w'hich liberality does to mag¬ 
nificence, consisting in the propriety of our afleclion with 
respect to small and ordinary marks of honour, whereas 
magnanimity consists in the propriety of our affection with 
re.spect to those which are great and extraordinary. In the 
common intercourse of life, men are di.stinguished by too 
much or too little desire of honour; the excess and the defect 
are both marked by names, but the intermediate and praise¬ 
worthy degree of the affection is nameless ; wherefore the 
extreme contend with each other about the middle place; 
and, as either happens to obtain it, we praise a decent 
pride or a becoming humility. The reason of this incon¬ 
gruity in our judgments will be afterwards explained: we 
proceed at preseul according to our proposed plan. With 
regard to anger, some men arc too susceptible, and others 
too unsusceptible, of this passion; and others commonly in¬ 
dulge it only in that degree which is laudable. Ibese different 
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dispositions or habits are not accuiitdy distin^shitiSd by 
namus. We sitall call the intermediate and degtye 
of the afTet’tion, meekness; which inclines, however, more 
to the extreme of phlegmatic endurance than to that d 
immoderate irasr ibility. There are three other virtues or 
proprieties, which, though different, are yet nearly allied to 
ea('b Other, and all of them distinguishable in the ordinary 
intercourse of words and actions ; bearing different rela** 
tions, the one to truth, and the other to pleasure; and that 
which relates to pleasure, either confined to matters of 
pastime and amusement only, or comprehending all the 
complicated businesses of life, whether they be gay or 
serious. Neither these proprieties themselves, nor the 
various and contrary deviations from the^, are accurately 
distinguished by names; but it is necessary that they 
should here be considered, in order to show that the praise* 
worthy habit in trivial, as well as in important actions, 
always lies in the middle between two blamabic extremes; 
and as names arc wanting, we must, as in other cases, take 
the liberty of making them, both for the sake of perspicuity, 
and to keep unbroken the connection of our discourse. In 
the habit oi disposition relative to the true exhibition of 
our characters in word and action, let the propriety of 
virtue which lies in the middle be called plaimdealing; 
and the fmpropriety or vice, by which we assume good 
qualities which do not belong to us, be called ostentation: 
and that, by which we divest ourselves of the good qualities 
with which we are really endowed, be called dissimulation 
or irony. In matters relating to pleasure and merrim^t, thM 
is a virtue in facctiousness; buffoonery 19 the impopiieiy 
on the one side, and rustic simplicity on the other. In the 
"more serious concerns of life, but which have still plec£diire 
for their object, the virtue of companiMable fidieildHness' 
is distinguished, on the one hand, from qu^ooelsoine 
moroseness; and, on the other, both from unmestrii^* 
offieiousness and interested fiattery. Even III 
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tlons do rM»%ert themselves either in words or 

(iisods, modesty is upraised as holding the middle place 
between liashful timidity and frontless assurance. An 
honest Ifidtgnadon at the prosperity of the worthless is 
easily distinguishable, both from envy which pines at the 
pro^ierity of all alike, and from that depraved pleasure 
which none but the most vicious can receive from behold* 
ing the unmerited success of artful villany or ruflSan 
violence. But concerning those habits we shall treat 
more fully hereafter, and also concerning justice, which 
must be divided into two kinds before we can distinguish 
wherein the propriety of each kind consists; and likewise 
concerning the intellectual virtues. 

Of tho.se three dispositions or habits, of which that in 
the middle is only right, the extremes are contrary to, and 
at variance with, each other, and also with the virtue which 
lies between them. For, as in a line divided into ecjual, 
and .also unequal, parts, the half is great when compared 
with the smaller division, but small when compared with 
the greater; so of human passions and actions, their 
proper and m(»deratc degree appears an excess or defect 
just as it happens to be compared with either extreme. 
To the foolhardy, courage appears cowardice; and to the 
coward, rashness. The voluptuary deems temperamc 
insensibility; and the spendthrift calls liberality avarice; 
each pushing the extreme, which happens to form part of 
his own character, into the place of honour. It is worthy 
of remark, that the extremes are not only more contfby to 
eadi ot^ than either of them is to the middle, but also that 
one often bears a false resemblance to this middle, 

apd is hrequendy mistaken for it. Thus rashness often 
passes for bravery, and profusion for liberality: but^ 
GOwandice is nev^ mistaken for courage, nor voluptuous* 
pess Ibr . tempemnee; although temperance is sometimes 
. im^isibility, and insensibility temperance. This 

proceeds drom two causes; first, the one 
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extreme is really nearer than the other to that proper 
affection which lies between them. Rashness is nearer 
than cowardice to the virtue of courage; and therefore^ 
cowardice, the most distant extreme, is most properly 
opposed to courage. The second cause is that, mankind in 
general being more inclined to one extreme than the other, 
those vices to which we are most naturally prone are 
most the objects of our blame as well as of our attention. 
I'hus, with regard to pleasure, most men are prone to 
err rather on the side of indulgence than on that of 
abstinence. Voluptuousness, therefore, is the vice naturally 
opposed to temperance. 

Enough has been said to show that virtue consists in 
mediocrity. But this middle point, cither in passions or 
actions, it is not easy to hit; for, as a man must have some 
knowledge in geometry to find the centre of a circle, so it 
belongs not to those ignorant of Ethics to observe the 
rules of propriety. Every one is ca|)ab]c of being angry, 
or of giving away money ; but how much, when, to whom, 
in what manner, and for what end or purpose, arc questions 
which it is not easy for every one to resolve; and of which, 
as the proper solution is extremely rare, so it is highly 
praiseworthy. He, therefore, who would not err widely 
from the point of propriety must make it his first care 
to keep at a distance from the most blamable extreme ; 
and, as Cal)'pso advises, 

** Steer by the higher rock ; lest whirl'd around 
We sink, beneah the circling eddy drown'd.** 

In doing this wc shall imitate the skilful pilot who, when he 
^cannot hold the course which he desires, sails the nearesit 
to it possible; and of two evils prefers the least We' 
ought next to consider to which of the two extremes or 
faults we are most prone; for different men are more or 
less easily beset by different faults or vices, and what these 
are by which each is most liable to be entangled, he will 
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best discover by attending to the pleasure which he has in 
indulging, or the pain in restraining them. In order to 
correct his character he must bend it in a contrary direc- 
Mon, as we straighten a crooked stick; but, above all, he 
must beware of the blandishments of pleasure, of which we 
are seldom impartial or uncorrupt judges: treating this 
fair enchantress, as the aged senators in Homer did 
the beautiful Helen, \rhose words on this occasion cannot 
be too often repeated, nor their example too strictly 
imitated:— 

** T*hcy cry'd, No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms; 

W'hat winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 

She moves a goddess, an<l she looks a queen 1 
Yet henety O Heaven ! eomiey that fatal Jacey, 

And from destruction sane the Trojeat race,** 

By thus banishing*pleasure, we shall be less liable to error. 
Such, briefly, are the precepts by which propriety of 
aflcction and action may be attained; a thing for which 
it is extremely difficult to lay down general rules, which are 
at all applicable to the indefinite variety of particular cases; 
and to ascertain, for instance, with whom we ought to be 
angi*)', how long, to what degree, and for what reasons or 
purposes. Sometimes we praise the defect, and call insen¬ 
sibility meekness ; sometimes we praise the excess, and cal! 
irascibility manhood. He who deviates but a little from 
the middle point, commonly escapes blame; great deviations 
become perceptible, but the precise degrees of blamc^hich 
they re^ectively merit cannot be accurately expressed in 
words; and in such practical matters, common sense is the 
sole and ultimate judge. This only is certain, that medioc< 
•nty is always praiseworthy; and that, in order to attain it, 
we must, for the reasons above given, incline ourselves, 
accoiding to circumstances, sometimes to the one extreme, 
and sometimes to the other. 
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BOOK III. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In this Book, Aristotle examines the specific distinctions 
between moral virtue and other habits of the mind. The 
habit of moral virtue implies the deliberate preference of 
one kind of conduct to another; and deliberate preference 
implies freedom of choice. Those actions are voluntary, 
which have their principle in ourselves ; those are involuntary 
which proceed from an external cause. Building on 
accurate definitions and solid distinctions, the philosopher 
proves, with equal perspicuity and ‘energy, that our moral 
conduct is the proper oliject of praise or blame, of reward or 
punishment. His reasonings and speculations soar above 
and supersede the abstruse, or rather the frivolous question 
intioduced by his perverters the schoolmen, concerning the 
freedom of the human will; a question which continued to 
be agitated long after their other subtleties were condemned 
to oblivion. With Aristotle all will is free-will; since nothing " 
can be more free than that which is voluntary; and 
although some actions originating in ourselves are considered 
as of a mixed nature, because they are performed rdnetanUy, 
though spontaneously, this happens merely because of two 
evils Vre naturally choose the least: such actions, how 
contrary soever to our will in their own naturei being nem* 
tireless voluntary in reference to the unfortunate 
stances in which we happen to be placed. 

llis work, hitherto, proceeds with great regulimty. He 
began by proving tliat the happiness of man in 
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the exercise of the moral and intellectual virtues; or, in 
his own technical language, “that happiness is energy 
directed in the line of virtue.” As his defmhion of happiness 
imi^ies an acquaintance with the nature of virtue, and the 
knowledge of virtue implies that of the mind in which this 
habit resides, he explains the different parts or principles of 
the mind, whether rational or irrational; showing that both 
principles necessarily co-operate in the acquirement of 
good moral habits, as well as in the approbation of good 
moral characters. This system is totally different from that 
which regards morality as founded solely or ultimately on 
feeling; whether a moral sense, sympathy, or any other 
modification of merely sensitive nature ; an alisuid doctrine, 
liable to gross and dangerous perversion ; and whic'h has 
often been emplojcd to justify, and even to pioduce tbe 
wildest practical errors. Having explnincd h>> theory of 
Ethics the author proceeds to the practice ; and concludes 
diis Book with the* examination of courage and tcnipc ranee. 
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BOOK III. 

ARGUMENT, 

Moral election and preference —Our habit<i voluntary—Courage— Its 
different kinds distinguished—Temperance—Natural and adventi¬ 
tious wants—Comparison of intemperance and cowardice. 

VirtuK is relative to passions and actions; of which 
those only wdiLch arc voluntary, are the objects of praise 
or blame ; and those which are involuntary, are the objects 
always of pardon, and sometimes of pity. In treating of 
virtue, therelore, it is necessary clearly to explain what is 
meant by the epithets voluntary and involuntary ; the force 
of which words ought to be fully understood by legislators, 
when they establish rew-ards and punishments. Those 
actions and those crimes, then, are involuntarj’, which are 
either done by compulsion, or committed through ignorance. 
We arc said to act or move by compulsion, when the 
principle of action or motion is not in ourselves, but 
external, as when we are driven before the force of the * 
wind, or impelled by strength greater than our own. But 
it is doubtful whether those evils are voluntary which we 
either encounter through motives of honour, or endure 
thfough the fear of greater calamities. Thus, if a tyrant com¬ 
mands us to commit some act of baseness, having in his 
power our parents and children, whose fate depends on our 
obedience; and when sailors or merchants in a storm throw 
their goods overboard to save their lives ; such actions are of 
a mixed nature, but rather voluntary, because, at the moment 
of doing them, they are matters of choice; and the true 
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motive to any action is that by which we are actuated at 
the time of performing it. Besides, the principle of motion 
is in ourselves, and may be exerted or not at pleasure. 
Such actions, therefore, are voluntary in reference to the 
unfortunate circumstances in which w’e are placed, though 
indepefndcntly of those circumstances they are much 
agspnst our will; and therefore, considered absolutely, are 
involuntary. 

Actions of this mixed kind are sometimes the objects of 
high panegyric, when wc boldly encounter pain and disgrace 
for the sake of great and honourable advantages: and 
when we decline this conflict, wc often render ourselves 
the objects of reproach. But to encounter difiicultie.s and 
disgrace without the expectancy of honour or advantage, 
is the part only of a fool. On other occa.sions, though we 
receive not any praise, yet we meet with pardon, when our 
virtue yields to terrors too powerful for the weakness of 
humanity : but the degree in which it yields, is still in our 
power; for there are some criminal acts to which neither 
threats nor violence can ever compel those who, rather than 
commit them, would suffer the most wretched death. In 
Euripides’ Alcmaeon, the reasons for which that hero says 
he is forced to commit matricide are only w'orthy of 
ridicule. 

It is difficult to determine what goods are to be preferred, 
and what evils arc to be encountered; and still more 
difficult in time of action and danger to adhere firmly to , 
Our predetermined resolutions. For the most f«irt,*mcn 
iare forced to suffer disgrace, only for the sake of avoiding 
pain; and as these evils arc of a different ](ind, it is not 
easy fairly to compare, and exactly to appreciate them: 
but when pain is preferred to disgrace, our manliness is 
praised; when disgrace is preferred to pain, our effeminacy 
is blamed. On the whole then, what actions are com¬ 
pulsory ? Are they those only whose principle is external, 
and in which the immediate agent h^ not any voluntary 
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* share ? Or, shall we call those aetions compulsory, 
though matters of choice relatively to the unioztutiate 
circumstances in which we are placed, are yet, when coor 
sidered in themselves, absolutely against our will? We 
say, that* such acts ought to be considered rather as 
voluntary, because all actions, being conversant«about 
particulars only, must depend on circumstances, and leave 
room /or the preference of one motive to another. If it 
should be said, that pleasures and honours consisting in 
things external to ourselves, the actions performed for their 
attainment are also compulsory, all actions whatever would 
then deserve this epithet, because all pniceed from such 
motives. But it is absurd to accuse pleasure, which 
cannot be the object either of punishment or blame; and 
not ourselves, who are too easily seduced by it; and equally 
absurd to consider ourselves as the cause of our good 
actions, and pleasure as the cause of our bad ones. Those 
actions only, therefore, are properly compulsory, whose 
principle lies without, and which are totally independent 
of our own voluntary co-operation. 

We said that crimes committed through ignorance are 
involuntary. But this assertion* is not universally true; for 
those only are involuntary which produce pain and 
reiientance. He who has combiitted a wickedness through 
Ignorance, and feels no compunction for the act, cannot be 
said indeed to have done voluntarily what he did not 
intend; nor, on the other hand, is his action involuntary, 
since he feels not any uneasiness for the commission of it. 
But as his action is involuntary who repents ; Ms^ who 
repents not, inay be called not voluntary: that tilings of 
diflcrcnt natures may be expressed by different nam^ ^ 
distinction is also to be made, between acting thfou^h 
ignorance and with ignorance. A man drunks or in a 
passion, is guilty of violence through intoxicatjon a ang<^, 
not through ignorance, though ignorantly; and eveiy bM. 
man is ignorant of what things it is his duty eidter td dd 
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to avoid; an ignorance profound and universal^ inseparably 
CoiUDected with bis pravity of will and election, and there* 
ihoecusable. But in the particular actions, which, 
because committed through ignorance, seem entitled to 
pardon or pity, it will often be useful to distinguish, 
between the agent and the action, its subject^ end, the 
manner how, and the instrument with which it is performed. 
None but a madman can be ignorant with Regard to all 
those particulars. In whatever he has done, every one in 
his senses must kne^ that he himself was the agent; but 
he may not know that he was doing WTong; as those who 
blab in speaking, Iwg pardon for words which escaped 
them unintentionally; or, as /Kschylus profaned the 
mystical terms, not knowing them to be such; and, in 
actions, a man showing a catapult, discharged that 
formidable engine; and Mcropd would have slain her own 
son, taking him for an enemy; poisons have been given 
instead of remedies; some persons have been killed by 
those who instructed them in their excrcise-j; and others 
have been slain with spears thought to be blunted, or 
with stones mistaken for pumice. 'I’he result of such 
actions being totally different from what the agents 
intended, they are justly deemed involuntary, when 
accompanied w’ith pain and repentance; whereas those 
actions seem most voluntary, which not only proceed from 
our own movements, but which are begun, carried on, and 
terminated with a clear perception or knowledge of their 
real nature and end. To which of the two classes then 
shall we ascribe things done through anger or appetite? 
If w6 call them involuntary, brute animals, and children, 
who are yet incapable of reason, can never jet voluntarily, 
But appetite and anger are principles of human nature, as 
welt as reason itself; and when they prompt us to act 
are not less voluntary than when they prompt us to 
|ct properly; to repel injuries, and to defend our persons; 
fh gratify hunger which promotes health, or to gratify 
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curic^sity which promotes knowledge. That which is 
involuntary is painful, but the gratification of our natural 
appetites is highly pleasing. Besides, what does it import 
us to say that things done in passion are less voluntary 
than thoi|e done on reflection, since guilty transports of 
passion ought to be as carefully avoided and shunned as 
deliberate villany ? The actions of man too often proceed 
from anger or concupiscence; which irrational impulses, 
being moving principles in the human frame, cannot, 
without absurdity, be con«!idcrcd as involuntary. 

Having thus distinguished actions and passions as 
voluntary and involuntary, we next proceed to treat of 
that intentional election or prefercn<*e of one plan of 
conduct to another, which seems, still more than abtions 
themselves, to compose the nature and essence of virtue, 
and to constitute the distinction of characters. This 
election or preference is not only voluntary, but somt‘thing 
more; for it bclcuigs not to brute animals and children, 
whose actions are voluntary ; nor to voluntary acts done 
suddenly, with such precijiitate haste as leaves not any 
lime for rom|)arison, election, or choice, 'fhose who name 
it inclination, passion, or opinion, .seem to mistake its 
nature. For the passions, whether founded in anger or 
concupiscence, are common to man with the brute creation; 
but this election or preference is peculiar to himself. The 
intemperate man acts from passion, without election; but 
the man of true temperance acts from election, without 
pas.sion. The calm motive, by which he is actuated, is a 
thing so different from passion or desire, that it is frequently 
set in direct opf)osition to them: but desire cannot be 
opposed to desire, nor any one |iassion to itself. Pleasure 
and pain are the ultimate moving principles which set all 
the desires and passions to work, but the actions of good 
men, depending on a higher cause, do not obey their 
impulse. Neither ought this intentional preference of 
election to be confounded with mere inclinations or wishes^ 
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though it appears to be nearly connected with them* We 
may wish for things impossible, as immortality; or things 
not depending on ourselves, as that such a player or 
wrestler may gain the pri/c. But to prefer impossibilities, 
is the part only of a madman; and moral elcction4or choice 
implies that the goods preferred may be obtained by our 
own exertions. Besides, our wishes relate principally to 
ends; our preferences, to means; we wish for health, wc 
prefer the means necessary for attaining it; “ to wish for 
happiness,” is correct language; ** to prefer happiness,” is 
an expression highly inaccurate: our preferences seem 
universally to relate to things within our own power. 
Moral preferences, therefore, are not merely opinions; 
which latter may relate to things imiwssible, eternal, and 
unchangeable; and \Nhich are characterized by the 
epithets “ true ” and “ false,” not by those of ** good ** 
and “bad which ap[)ly only to our preferences or 
elections. These last dilTer not only from o})inion in 
general, but from every opinion in particular; for by no 
opinion whatever, and which is merely an opinion, are our 
characters marked as good or bad. Our pnTorences 
ascertain the morality of our actions and habits. But our 
opinions merely tell iis what it is that we choose or reject; 
wherein it may be useful or hurtful; and how it may prove 
either the one or the other. Our opinions are estimated by 
their truth, our preferences by their propriety ; the former 
are unstable like their causes, the latter are regulated by our 
oi^Ti experience ; and what opinion tells us to be the best 
road is not always that which we choose to follow, our vices 
dragging us in an opposite direction. To detemine whether 
this moral preference is either preceded by or accompanied 
with opinion, belongs not to the present question, which con¬ 
sists only in deciding whether these two be one and the same. 
We see that they are not. U’hat then can this moral 
preference be, since it belongs not to any of the classes 
above mentioned ? It plainly is voluntary, but also some- 
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thing more^ since it ^mplies deliberation and reason } an^ 

as its name indicates, is that which, after dm compadsoiis 
made by the understanding, the will prefers os best , 

But it is worthy of consideration, whether all que^ons 
be the objects of such deliberations and comparisons, or 
some ciuestions only. There are some points concerning 
W’hk’h none but a fool or madman would hesitate a 
moment; and we arc not said to deliberate concerning 
things eternal and unallerable, as the existence of the 
universe, or the incommensurability of the sides of a 
square with its diagonal. Neither do w'o deliberate con¬ 
cerning things merely fortuitous, as the finding ol a treasure; 
nor concerning those which cither naiuially or necessarily 
always happen after the same manner, as the seasons of 
draughts and tempests; the rising, setting, and motions of 
the planets. Nor do all human aOair.s, that is, all those 
depending on the exertions of man, form a fit subject for 
our deliberation. The l.acedccmonians do not deliberate 
what IS the constitution of government most suitable to the 
Scythians; because the conduct of the Lacedaemonians 
cannot have any efficacy in establishing it. The proper 
object of debbcraiion, thcrcfoie, consists in those practical 
matters, which depend on our own exertions; since these 
are the only things that remain unmentioned. Nature, 
necessity, foitune, intellect, are all of them considered as 
causes; but our deliberations bear a reference to fhose 
causes only which it is in our owm power to influence and 
control. Things subjected to strict rules, admit not of 
deliberation; for example, in writing the letters of tbe 
alphabet, we have only to follow the practice piescribed. 
But the great field for deliberation lies in those practical 
arts which are uncertain and doubtful; physic, economy | 
and navigation rather than the gymnastic; becaUS^' lie 
more precarious thoir operations are, the more patie^ 
delibenition is requi,site; it is more necessary ther^ote hi 
a|ts than in sciences and must be constantly 
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nbo^t %ha$e things which) as they are not fortuitous, happen, 
'for the most part, after the same manner; but concerning 
which, it is not easy for human wisdom to foresee how they 
will, in any giveh case, fall out In matters of this kind, 
which are of high moment, we do not choose to act without 
the advice of counsellors, mistrusting our own sagacity. It 
was before observed, that we do not deliberate concerning 
ends, but concerning the means by which they may be 
attained. A physician never examines whether he shall 
cure his patient; nor an orator, whether he shall persuade 
his audience; nor a statesman, whether he shall promote 
public prosperity. But the means through which those 
several purposes may be best attained, are the proper objects 
of their respective deliberation.^; which often extend to a 
long series of reasoning: for the immediate instruments, or 
agents, through which their designs may bo effected, must 
often be procured by means of others more remote, and 
those, -by others naturally prior ; until they arrive finally at 
the first efficient cause, which, as in a mathematical investi¬ 
gation or analysis, is frequently the last in the order of dis¬ 
covery. The statesman, too, as well as the mathematician, 
when he comes to an impossibility, there .stojis: and tries 
some other road, which may lead to the end in view : as for 
example, if money be wanted, and cannot possibly be 
found, his schemes, which must be ineffectual without it, 
are immediately laid aside; but he does not desist from his 
purpose until he has examined not only his own resources 
but those of his friends; for what may be done by our friands 
is in our own power, since they may be set to work by a 
l^rinciple in ourselves. Our deliberations, therefore, relate 
tef instruments, to agents, to materials, and to means; and 
not <Hiiy to the causes by which, but to the manner in 
which, our actions are to be performed, our conduct regu¬ 
lated, and our purposes effected. On the other hand, our 
ends and purposes themselves are never subjects of dclibcra- 
Ifojdi’jf neither are we said to deliberate concerning those 
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particulars, which are merely perceptions of sense, as 
whether this bit of bread be well baked; neither can our 
deliberations be indefinite or endless, because this would 
imply a desire without an object. Moral preference, then, 
is not deliberation, but that which, after mature deliberation, 
is preferred as most agreeable to the cpmmanding principles 
in our nature. In this preference, deliberation terminates; 
and from it, action commences. This natural progress 
appears in the Heroic Politics,faithfully delineated by Homer. 
'J'he wisdom of the senate deliberates and prefers, and 
declares its resolves to the people; who immediately carry 
them into execution. Moral preference, then, relates to those 
things only which maybe accomplished by our ovi n exertions; 
it is appetite or affection, combined w'ith and modified by 
reason ; and, as above observed, conversant, not about ends, 
but about the best means by which they may be attained. 

Volition, on the contrary, is, as above said, conversant 
only about ends ; which consist, according to some, in real, 
and, according to others, in seeming, good. 'I'he opinion 
of those w-ho think that the will is moved only by what is 
really good, involves this contradiction, that the volitions of 
a bad man are not voluntary ; and the opinion of those who 
think that the will is moved only by seeming good, destroys 
all natural motives to volition, and makes it de|x;ndent 
merely on human caprice. If such opinions must at first 
sight be rejected, let us, then, say, that real good is the 
natural cause of volition, but that each individual prefers 
what seems good-to himself; a good man, what is truly 
good ; and a bad man, what he Jhappens to think so; just 
as we see, in different habits and constitutions of body, the 
same things are not equally conducive to the health of all 
alike, but wholesome things agree with healthy constitutions, 
whereas the sickly often delight most in things naturally 
unwholesome. In the same manner the moral constitution 
of a virtuous man, being congenial with truth, appreciates 
things by their real worth; for such as our habits are, such 
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wU] be the estimates which we form of honour, pleasure^ 
and every object of desire. This, perhaps, is the chief 
excellence of virtue, that it enables us to see the true value 
of things, and to measure them by a correct standard. But 
the multitude, deceived by appearances, pursue pleasures as 
the only good, and shun pain as the only evil. 

Ends are, then, the objects of volition; and the means 
of attaining them are the objects of deliberation and prefer¬ 
ence ; which, being conversant only about such things as 
are in our own power, the virtues immediately proceeding 
from them must also be in our own power, and voluntary, 
as well as the contrary vices. The poet’s sentiment, there¬ 
fore, is but partially true: — 

** None cb<■'ose^ • iv.ichednest, or spurns delight.” 

The latter clause cannot be disputed ; but the former must 
be denied, otherwise w'e must reject the doctrine just 
established, that man is the author of his own actions; and 
tliat those things, whose principles or causes arc in 
ourselves, are also in our own power. Yet these truths are 
attested by common sense and universal experience. 
Criminal actions are punished by law, when not committed 
either through compulsion or ignorance; in wliich cases 
the> are pardoned, as not proceeding from ourselves. Praise¬ 
worthy actions, on the other hand, are encouraged and 
honoured j that as men are deterred from vice by the dread 
of punishment, they may be excited to virtue by the hope 
of reward. But were not our conduct voluntary,^ such 
persuasives to virtue would be useless and absurd; and 
there would be no more sense in exhorting a man to his 
duty, than in persuading him not to feel cold or heat, 
thirst, or hunger. Crimes committed through ignorance 
are only excusable when the ignorance is involuntary; for 
when the cause of it lies in ourselves, it is then justly 
punishable; as in that ancient law which inflicts a double 
penalty on crimes done in drunkenness. The ignorance of 
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those laws, which all* tnay know if they will« does * 1 :^ 
excuse the breach of them; and neglect is not pordotmUlev 
where attention ought to be bestowed. But perha|»5 we 
are incapable of attention. 7*his, however, is our own fault; 
since the incapacity has been contracted by our continual 
carulcs.sncss; as the evils of injustice and intemperance are 
contracted by the daily commission of iniquity, and the 
daily indulgence in voluptuousness. I'or such as our 
actions are, such must our habits become; a truth con¬ 
firmed by such universal experience, that to be ignorant of 
it betrays the grossest stupidity. It is [)lain, therefore, that 
our vices arc voluntary; since we voluntarily do those things 
which we know must produce them. But does it depend 
merely on our own wills to correct and reform our bad 
habits? It certainly docs not; neither does it depand 
on the will of a patient, who has despised the advice of his 
physician, to recover that health which is lo.st by his own 
profligacy. When we have thrown a stone, we cannot 
restrain its flight; but it depended entirely on ourselves 
whether we .should throw it or not. The villain and the 
voluptuary are therefore voluntarily su(‘h j because the’ 
cause of their turpitude lies solely in themselves. Not only 
the vices of the mind, but even the imperfections of the 
body, are just subjects for reproach, when they are not 
natural, but produced through our own indolence or neglect 
We pity blindness, lameness, or deformity, when they pro¬ 
ceed from causes independent on those afflicted with them ; 
but they are just objects of reproach, when contracted 
through drunkenness or any other species of debaudiery; ‘ 
and, in the same manner, all vices and imperfections are 
blamable which originate in ourselves. 

But should any endeavour to excuse their wickednesoi, by 
saying that all men aspire after apparent good, but that the 
appearance or phantasms which make us assign tp things 
this important epithet, arise not from our own stiggestion, 
but depend on our constitution and character^ It may'jhe 
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tliUt in as far as we oiii^elves are the causes of 
ihis constitution and character, we also must be the causes 
^ these phantasms or appearances* But if the two former 
d^xmd not at all on ourselves, and villains, when they 
commit wickedness, do it merely through ignorance of the 
ends at which they ought to aim; and virtuous men, on 
the contrary; when they perform virtuous actions, do them 
merely through Nature's bounty in furnishing them with a 
moral or intellectual eye, which enables them to discern 
what is truly good ; this surely would, in the latter, be the 
best and fairest of pre-eminences, a prerogative not 
adventitious but innate, not acquired by instruction or 
example, but growing up spontaneously with the admirable 
frame of their natural constitution. First of all, if this 
were the case, virtue if^ould not be voluntary any more than 
vice, since both would solely depend on the original 
organization of our minds. But if we ourselves are in any 
degree the artificers of our own characters; and if it 
depends on“Our own voluntary acts, w'hat sort of habits we 
shall form ; and, if not entirely what ends we shall pursue, 
at least what means we shall use for their attainment; then 
both our virtue and our vices will be voluntary; and, as 
such, the former will be the objects of praise and reward, 
and the latter of blame and punishment 
We have thus given a sketch of the virtues in general, 
showing that they arc practical habits, consisting in medio¬ 
crity, -dependent on ourselves, voluntary, and agreeable to 
right reason. Actions and habits are not precisely^^n the 
same smise voluntary; the formes arc voluntary throughout, 
from beginning to end; but the beginnings only of habits, 
which gain force, like maladies, by degrees, until they 
become irresistible; even these, however, are also voluntary 
i^nce thdr causes were such, namely, the actions by which 
they .were formed. We now proceed to consider the 
in particular; wherein each consists, to what 
ii relates^ and in what manner it relates to them; 
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whence their number will be manifest. And first, concerning 
courage. 

I’his virtue, as we formerly observed, consists in 4he 
moderation and propriety of our affections and actions in 
reference to those causes and circumstances which either 
excite fear, or inspire confidence. Since whatever is evil 
is in some degree formidable, fear is defined “ the t^ead of 
evil,” and of evil of every kind, infamy, poverty, disease, 
friendlcssness, and death. But courage is not displayed in 
universal fearlessness ; for not to fear infamy is the part of 
impudence and baseness ; whereas the worthy and respect¬ 
able character has always the keenest sense of shame, and 
the strongest aversion to disgrace. Yet impudence some¬ 
times passes for courage; and may be so called, by a meta¬ 
phor ; since it resembles that virtue in being equally fear¬ 
less. Neither poverty nor disease, hor whatever proceeds 
not from any voluntary turpitude, ought, perhaps, to be 
much dreaded by those who aspire to the dignity of virtue ; 
yet fearlessness, as to such objects, does not constitute what 
is properly called courage, though it sometimes receives 
metaphorically that name: for those who tremble at the 
sound of war, may be liberal of their money, and fearless 
of poverty; those, surely, are not cowards who dread the 
insults likely to fall on their wives or children; nor are 
those to be dignified with the epithet of courageous, vfho, 
with the calm intrepidity of slaves, endure the prospect of 
disgraceful stripes. To what kind of terrors, then, does 
courage render us superior ? To the greatest of all—the 
fear of death; for death seems of all things the most 
formidable; because, in common opinion, it is the ultimate 
limit of all our pains and pleasures, beyond which there is 
neither good nor evil. Yet courage is not alike shown in 
contempt for every form of death. This virtue appears 
not conspicuous in disease or shipwreck, but in an honour^ 
ab4e death in the field of battle, which is, of all, the fairest 
and most illustrious, as is attested by the honours with 
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which it is rewarded, both by republics and kings. Courage, 
therefore, is peculiarly displayed in encountering death in 
battle, and in setting warlike dangers at defiance: 
not but that a brave man will be fearless during a 
storm at sea, or on a sick-bed; but his fortitude is 
different from tliat of sailors, who are rendered fearless 
throug||, experience and custom; whereas^ he, perceiving 
no means of safety, submits with indignant intrepidity to 
a death, from which no honour can be reaped, and in 
w’hich no exertion of manhood can be displayed. 

The same evils which terrify one person*^ are not 
formidable to another; though there arc some of such an 
irresistible nature, as to shake the firmest minds, and to 
inspire fear into all jiosscssed of understanding. But those 
objects of terror which surpass not the strength of human 
nature, diffenn*; from each other in magnitude, as well as 
do the grounds of confidence, courage will discriminate 
between real and apparent dangers; and make us meet 
the former, as brave men ought, unshaken and dauntless, 
subjecting the instinctive emotions of fear to the dictates 
of reason and of honour. For we betray our weakness, 
not only w’hen we fear things really not formidable, but 
when we are affected in an undue degree, or at an improper 
time, by objects of real danger. A brave man avoids .such 
errors; and, estimating things by their real worth, prefers 
the grace and beauty of habitual fortitude to the delusive 
security of deformed cowardice. Yet he is not less careful 
to avoid that excess of intrepidity, which, being rarely met 
with, is like many other vices, without a oame; though 
nothing but madness, or a most stupid insensibility, can 
make any man preserve, amidst earthquakes and inundations, 
that unshaken composure, which has been ascribed to the 
Celts. An overweening estimate of the causes of conffdence, 
and a consequent excess of courage, is called audacity; a 
boastful species of bravery, and the mere ape of true m^- 
hood* Wiiat the brave man i>, the rash and audacious 
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man wishes to appear; he courts an<J.provokea nAnecassaxy^ 
dangers, hut fails in the hour of trial; and is, fenr the mo$l 
part, a blustering bully, who, under a semblance of pretended 
courage, conceals no inconsiderable portion of cowardice* 
But the complete and genuine coward easily betrays himselff 
by fearing either things not formidable, or things formidable^ 
in an undue d^ree; and his failing is the moroJ|l|iufes^ 
because it is accompanied with plain indication?9!r{>ain 
he lives in continual alarm, and is therefore spiritless and^ 
dejected; whereas courage warms our breasts, and animates 
our hopA Such then is the character of true courage, as 
opposed to audacity on one hand, and cowardice 
on the other. It holds the middle place between those 
vicious extremes; it is calm and sedate; and though it 
never provokes danger, is always ready to meet eveii 
death in an honourable cause. But to die, rather than 
endure manfully the pressure of poverty, or the stings of 
love, or any other cruel suffering, is the part of a coward; 
who basely flies from an enemy that he has not spirit to 
encounter; and ignominiously quits the field, where he 
might have sustained a strenuous and honourable conflict. 

There arc five kinds of courage, besides that properly 
so called. I'hc first kind is the political, which most 
resembles that above describeil; because it is inspired by 
legal honours and rewards, and upheld by legal punishments 
and infamy. Courage, therefore, chiefly prevails, where 
cowardice is most stigmatized.^ Homer Will supply us 
with examples; hear those of Hector and Diomed;— 


*• Shall proud Polydamas before the gate ' 

Proclaim, his counsels are obeyed too late; 

Which timely follow'd but the foftner night; 

What numbers had been sav'd by Hector's fi^ht?* 

And Diomed, ^ 

^ ** But, ah ! what grief, should haughty lleibtor boasts 

I fled inglotious to the guarded coast (" 
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(Kditicd coinage most resetnU^'genuine valour, 
.IbSact^se It drlginates iit the love of gloiy ahd the sfia^ tk 
're|^ro|i)^ which are tirtaous and honourable motives. 

to it is that bravery which is inspired into 
^idlfarB by their generals; but inferior in merit, since 
engg^ged not by shame, but by fear; and by the dread 
ndit oHlgra^^ but of punishment For generals compel 
; as Hector:— 

**C>n rushtd bold Hector, gloomy as the night i ^ 

Forbids to plander, animates the fight, 

Points to the fleet; for, by the Gods! who flies« 

« Who dares but linger, ^ this hand he dies; 

No weeping sister his cold eye shall close, 

No friendly hand his funeral pile compose I 
Who stops to plander at this signal hour. 

The birds shall tear him, and the d<^$ deyonr.** 

Those who advance, fearful of stripes, should they 
retreflt; and those who stand their ground, in consequence 
of obstacles to their flight; all such lose the merit of 
bravery, because they are brave on compulsion. Ex¬ 
perience and custom may produce likewise an artiiicial 
bflavery; wherefore Socrates thought that courage was a 
matter of science. Each is most courageous in what he 
be^ understands; and therefore soldiers in battle; since 
thejr know the emptiness of many of the terrors with which 
the parade of war is accompanied. To the ignorant, 

therefore, they appear truly valiant; besides, their ex¬ 
perience has taught them skilfully to employ their weapons, 
and by what means they may best defend themselves, and 
most ^fectually assault their enemies. They contend there¬ 
fore with all the advantage which a practised prize-fighter 
4i^oy$ over an ignorant rustic; or that men completely 
ifmed enjoy over naked troops, for in such combats spirit 
end maidiiood yield to armed dexterity. But when the 
oddi are agaiitst them, the courage of disciplined nthrte- 
l|)6edity l^ds, and they are the first to fly; wh^eas 
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the national troops remain and are slain; which recently 
happened at the Hermaeus, where the Theban citizens pre* 
ferred death to an ignominious safety, while their a\ndiiarie% 
though they behaved valiantly in the beginning of the 
action, no sooner discovered their inferiority in strength, 
than they basely betook themselves to flight; fearing death 
more than disgrace. Anger is often called to the MHj^nce 
of manhood; and men seem courageous through mission, 
like wild beasts which turn, when wounded, and attack 
their pursuers ; for both valour and angei make us regard- 
less of danger. Whence Homer says:— 

** Inflaming thus the rage of all their host's; ” • 

And 

** Each Trojan bosom with new warmth he fires.” 

These passages imply, that the excitement of anger is 
auxiliary to courage; which, however, in man, ought to 
originate in a sense of honour, whereas in beasts it springs 
only from the smart of pain; for they turn on their pur¬ 
suers, only when they are afraid or hurt; but, in their native 
woods or marshes, they venture not to approach human 
kind. Manly courage, therefore, cannot result from the 
irritation of pain, or from that blind passion which rushes, 
improvident, on unknown dangers. Even the unfeeling 
ass, when hungry, does not, through the fear of blows, 
forsake his pasture; and adulterers, impelled by lust, have 
exhibited signal examples of boldness : but such things are 
far remote from true courage. Yet, of all passion^ anger is 
the most nearly allied to this virtue, and wduld entirely 
accord with it, if directed by mature deliberation, and con¬ 
trolled by maxims of honour. Even in men, anger is 
painful, and revenge is sweet: yet, acting under the impulse 
of such passions, they are not courageous but quarrelsome; 
for neither reason nor moral principle has any share in'their 
behaviour; which has something in it resembling courage^ 
but is not that virtue. Nor are persons buoyed up by hope 
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courageous; for they are confident of success, only 
because^ they have often conquered. This confidence, 
indeed, resembles that of true courage; but it proceeds 
from a different principle, the opinion of superiority, and 
the consequent sense of safety; and, like the spunous 
valour of drunkards (who are brave while successful), fails 
them||pider the slightest reverse of fortune. But true 
cours^ surmounts real and known dangers, because it is 
honourable to resist them, and base to sink under them. 
It is best seen in sudden emergencies, because, on such 
occasions, undisturbed firmness cannot be assumed, but 
must be the result of confirmed manly habits. Iversons 
ignorant of the dangers which they encounter, have also a 
false semblance of courage; they are somewhat allied to 
those buoyed up by hope, but are of a stamp still inferior, 
their boldness being founded on mistake, and therefore 
destitute of merit: for when they cither know or susi)ect the 
truth, they betake themselves to shameful flight; as the 
Argives did, after encountering the Lacediemonians, whom 
they mistook for Sicyonians. We have now described who 
are truly courageous, and who only seem to be so. 

Though the office of courage consists in moderating the 
impulse of rash boldness, as well as the excess of cautious 
timidity, yet its principal business is employed about the 
latter; because it is more difficult, and therefore more 
praiseworthy, to endure pain, than to resist pleasure; and 
we endure pain when we silence the dictates of fear, 
and encounter real dangers with manly fortitude. Vet the 
end and essence of courage are truly pleasant, though the 
pleasure disappears amidst the crowd of painful circum¬ 
stances with which it is accompanied. In the Gymnastic 
garies the prize-fighters contemplate with pleasure the 
Gfowtis and honours with which their victories arc rewarded: 
but their laborious exertions, and repeated wound.s, are 
uneasy and painful. The splendour of the prize, which is 
is lost, therefore, in the gloomy magnitude of sur- 
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rounding circumstances. The same thing happens as to 
courage. Death and wounds are painful to a brave nxmi, 
and reluctantjy encountered: yet he meets and defies thbnit 
because it is honourable to do so; and although the more 
distinguished he is in virtue, and therefore in happiness, he 
well knows that his loss in death will be the greater, and 
therefore the more deeply laments the dangers to v||ich he 
is exposed; yet, on this account, his courage is ^ly the 
more conspicuous in preferring a glorious death, to a happy 
life. * The exercise therefore of laborious virtue is painful 
in its progress, and only delightful as it approaches the 
goal. But there are mercenary ruffians, who, though en¬ 
dowed with little true courage, are ready, for their miserable 
hire, to throw away their lives, which are of still less value. 
I'hus much concerning courage; of which we may 
delineate the nature from the observations above made. 

We now proceed to speak of temperance, which, as well 
as courage, is employed in regulating the irrational, and 
merely animal part of our constitution. Temperance, we 
have said, is the habit of mediocrity in our affections with * 
respect to the objects which afford ])leasure; and also 
(though in a different manner, and an inferior degree) with 
respect to those which give pain. Ungoverned voluptuous¬ 
ness is the reverse of temperance. We farther proceed to 
examine what kinds of pleasure it is the office of temperance 
to regulate. Pleasures arc commonly distinguished, as 
either corporeal or mental. Of the latter kind is the 
pleasure which wc derive from virtue or from knowledge ; 
with both of which we arc delighted, because we love j 
and that, without any bodily sensation, but merel> through 
mental affection. Neither temperance nor voluptuousness 
are conversant about such pleasures, noi about any Others 
not originating in the body. Men fond of the marvellous,^ 
and who delight in relating idle stories from mtpiitig tp 
night, arc called prattlers, not profligates; nor axe thOsO 
guilty of intemperance who indulge excessive grief fiortbe 
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loss of their foituties or of their friends. Temperance 
relates therefore to bodily pleasures only, but not even to 
the^ universally. It restrains not the gratification which 
the eye receives from colours, figures, and pictures, nor 
that given to the eat declamation or music. There is a 
propriety/doubtless, in the affection with which we desire, 
and the degree in which we indulge, those pleasures; but 
they vmo act properly in such jiarticulars are not de* 
nominated temperate; nor those who act improperly, 
intemperate. Nor do temperance and intemperance apply 
to our restraint or indulgence with regard to the pleasures 
derived from the sense of smell, except by way of accession, 
that is, when grateful odours are considered as an acccs.sory 
to agreeable sensations derived from the taste or tou<'h. . 
To be delighted with the fragrancy tjf flowers and fruits, 
and of those aromatics which perfume the altais of the 
gods, is never regarded as sensuality ; hut a propensity to 
vicious indulgence may appear in the pleasures received 
from those artificial scents which arc eniploy(‘d for heighten- 
, ing personal allurements, and from the odour of those 
delicacies which form the luxury of our tables ; because, in 
^ese cases, the ])crceptions of one sense naturally bring 
into our thoughts the perceptions of other senses, which 
are too often indulged with gross and beastly intem¬ 
perance. The inferior animals, when hungry, are delighted 
with the .smell of their food j but this delight in them 
happens also, as above explained, by way of arr'ussion ; 
dogs are pleased with the scent of the hare, because they 
delight in eating that animal; and lions are plfea.fc;d, not 
with the bellowing of the bull, but with devouring him; 
and the bellowing only pleases them because it is a proof 
that their prey is near to them. The sight of the deer or 
«ril4 goat also delights them, because it affords the cxpec* 
tadon of soon tasting their flesh. Temperance, therefore, 
is conversant about those pleasures only which are common 
k> 0$ iritb beasts; and in which an excessive indulgence 
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is* therefore, justly deemed the lowest depravity. Those 
pleasures depend entirely on the touch and taste, but far 
more on the former; the taste being properly that sense 
which discriminates different flavours, as is done by those 
who critically examine wines and sauces. But the beastly 
sensualist has little or no pleasure in anything exfcept mere 
corj)oreal contact in eating and drinking, as vrell as in 
venery. Wherefore the voluptuary Philoxenus wished his 
neck as long as a crane s, that his giatifiaition in the act of 
swallowing might be the more durable. I'emperance, 
therefore, is chiefly conversant about regulating the 
pleasures of that sense, of which, as it is of all the most 
common, the improper indulgence is the must hlamable 
and most debasing; since it belongs to us, not as men, 
but as mere animals. I'o love and take delight in such 
gratificaticHis is to divest ourselves of the man, and to put 
on the wild beast; for the more liberal pleasures of the 
touch, such as the warmth pro<liiced \>y fri(*tion and 
exercise in the fall not under this head; intem- 

jKjrate voluptuousness in c()ntart not <*Mending to the 
whole body, but centring in particular parts of it. 

Of our desires and appetites, some are common and 
natural; others, peculiar and adventitious. Every animal 
needs and desires nourishment, either dry or moist; and 
sometimes boih; and in the vigour of life every man, as 
Homer says, wishes for a mate. But all do not desire, 
either, the same objects; nor is every jiarticular object 
alike necessary to the happiness of every individual; the 
desire of particular objects, therefore, is often consitiered 
as peculiar and adventitious. This desire may, nevertheless, 
be natural to him wiio feels it, since different men have 
different inclinations: and one perstm may receive much 
delight from that which cannot afford any gratification to 
another. In our natural desires there are few irapro* 
prieties; the sole error consisting in excessive indulgence. 
Gluttony, whicji, instead of satisfying, overloads the 
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stomach, is the %'ice only of the most abject of the human 
kind. But in adventitious 'and unnatural pleasures, there 
is scope for the wildest and most various errors; which 
result, not cmly from the excessive degree, but from the 
improper and even odious objects of our desires ; as well 
as from the unbecoming manner and unseasonable occa- 
^ sions on which they are indulged. Intemperance, then, is 
an excess with regard to pleasure; and justly reprobated. 
With regard to pain, the office of temperance is different 
from that of fortitude. The inU*mperat<* man is grieved at 
missing pleasure; which, by his per\*ersity and folly, is thus 
absurdly converted into a perpetuaf .source of pain ; since 
he desires it with distressing anxiety, and both abuses it 
when present, and sorrows after it when it is gone. But 
temperance, which is not to be seduced by pleasures 
within its power cannot grieve at the loss of those wuhich 
are placed beyond its reach. Kxtreine insensibility to 
pleasure is not the lot of human nature ; even brute beasts 
prefer one kind of food to another. The fault, therefore, of 
being too little affected by pleasure, as it seldom or never 
occurs, is not distinguished by a name. But temperance 
holds the middle place between this nameless vice and the 
opi)osite extreme. 'Fhe man endowed with temperance 
is .so far from delighting in, or enjoying, the pleasures of the 
voluptuary, that he beholds them vrith detestation and 
« disgust. He indulges in none but lawful pleasures, and in 
them seasonably and soberly; and not being intoxicated 
by them when present, does not painfully long for ^hem 
when absent. His health, his fortune, and, above all, his 
honour 4nd his duty, prescribe laws to his appetites. The 
profligate prefers sensual pleasures to all things beside: the 
man of temperance estimates them at their true value, and 
that a low one. 

Intemperance is more voluntary than cowardice; the 
former proceeding from the desire of pleasure, the latter 
from tho aversion to pain: and such is the nature of pain 
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that It disturbs and destroy^s the frame of mind of Uiose 
who behold its approach, ^and anticipate its /pati|;s. 
Pleasure not producing * these effects, the intemperate 
indulgence in it is, therefore, more voluntary, and con- 
sd^uently more blarnable; especially since' there are 
innumerable oppoitunities in life for restraining our pursuit 
of unlawful or improper pleasures, and thereby acquiring 
a confiimed habit of temperance, the several acts of which 
are unattended with danger. The reverse of this happens 
as to cowardice; the opportunities for correcting it are 
' much fewer m number, and the experiment is dangerous. 
But though particular^instances of cowardice are in some 
measure involuntary, through the invincible terror which 
produecs them, and which impels those afTet ted with it to 
throw away their shields, and to commit other shameful 
actions, yet the frame and habit of iniqd from which such 
actions flow, .seems to be more a matter of choice ; whereas 
the frame and habit of mind from w'hich intcm{)crance 
flows, seems less voluntary than the particular instances of 
it; for no one can will or choose, that by his internal 
con.stitution he should be the sport of vicious projxjnsities, 
and ungovernable appetites. 'I'he word denoting intem¬ 
perance ill (Ireek is applicable to the wanton and un¬ 
chastised petulance of boy.s, which bears a near analogy 
to what is called intemperance in men. Which of the two 
w’as the primary meaning of the w'ord, it is not material « 
inijuire; for the transition is extremely natural from the 
one signification to the other, nothing standing more in 
need of chastisement than depravities which increase by 
indulgence ; to which depravities, passions as wfel! as boys 
are peculiarly liable. For boys are actuated almost solely ^ 
by passion, pleasure being their ruling pursuit; the desire 
of which, unless it be restrained by higher principles and 
controlled by authority, will transgress all reasonable 
bounds; and, gaining strength by repeated acts of 
indulgence, will finally destroy and extinguish the 
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of reason itself. Our desires, therefore, ought to be few 
aitd moderate, and as obedient to the dictates of reason^ 
as boys to the commands of their master. By such 
habitual regulation they wit! gradually harmonize with 
the higher powers of our nature, and at length teiniinate 
in the same excellent and honourable end; exhibiting 
the steady lustre of virtue ; and exactly conforming, as 
to their object, degree, time, and all other circumstances, 
to the strict rules of propriety. So mucli concerning 
temperance; 
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BOOK IV. 

INTRODUCIION. 

Having treated of the virtues of courage and tem¬ 
perance, which, how different soever in many respects 
from each other, agree in this particular, that they both 
consist in the proper government of the irrational or 
merely sensitive part of our nature, the author proceeds, in 
the fourth book, to explain the nature of liberality, mag¬ 
nificence, magnanimity, meekness, courtesy, plain-dealing, 
and facetiousness. As things arc best understood by <||^- 
parison, he points out and defines the blamable extremes 
(for example, of niggardliness and profusion) which stand 
in direct opposition to each other j and whic h are both of 
them contrary, though not always in a like degree, to the 
praiseworthy habit which lies between them. He shows 
that there is an intermediate, but anonymous habit, highly 
deserving of approbation, between the extremes of ambition 
and blamable insensibility to honour: obsurving on this 
and other occasions, that many of the virtues, as ivell as of 
the vices, are not accurately distinguished by names ; and 
that from this imperfection of language much confusion 
results; for when the intermediate and praiseworthy habit 
is nameless, each of the extremes will strive to t^irust 
itself into the middle place, which is the post of honour ; 
and tliat habit which is approved as virtue by one class of 
men, will be condemned as vice by another. He examines 
whether shame can be classed with the virtues, since it 
seems rather a passion than a habit. He explains what is 
meant by a conditional virtue, in opposition to virtue 
simply and absolutely; and proves that shame is at best 
only a virtue of the conditional and imperfect kind. 
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BOOK IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Liberality; vices opposite thereto.—Magnificence j its contraries.— 
Magnanimity.—Meekness ; its contraries.—Courtesy ; its con¬ 
traries.—Plain-dealing; its contraries.—Facetiousness; its con¬ 
traries.—Sh.ime. 

.1^ proceed to speak of liberality, which seems to be 
that virtue which bears a peculiar relation to property. 
For the praise of liberality is not acquired by courage in 
war, moderation in j)leasure, or justice in judgment, but by 
the propriety of our behaviour in receiving or bestowing 
money, or whatever things can be measured by money; 
and principally in bestowing them. Of the propriety of 
our conduct in relation to property prodigality and nig¬ 
gardliness are the two contrary and blamablc extremes. 
Niggardliness always refers to those who set more than a 
just value on money: but prodigality is sometimes 
employed to express extravagant profusion joined with 
inordinate intemperance; for those are called prodigals 
who waste their fortunes in ruinous pleasures, and thus 
signally debase themselves by complicated worthlessness. 
Yet pi^igality more properly signifies one simple vice, 
that of ruining ourselves by our own fault: for he ruins 
himself by his own fault who wastefully consumes his 
property, ^at is, the means by which his life is supported; 
and in this acceptation we take the word Property falls 
tinder the description of things useful; which may cither 
be used rightly or abused; and he only can use them 
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rightly, who is adorned with thf» virtue appertaining to 
them; namely, liberality. The use of money consistsm 
expending or bestowing it: for the taking or keeping of 
money relates to possession rather than to use. The 
virtue of liberality, therefore, is more conspicuous in 
bestowing handsomely, than either in receiving what is our 
due, or in refusing what wc ought not to accept. For 
virtue consists rather in acting our part well, than in 
avoiding what is amiss. This active virtue alone Is the 
proper object of praise and gratitude; for it is more 
meritorious to part with what is our owm, than to abstain from 
whut belongs to another; which latter may be praised 
indeed as justice, but not as liberality; and to accept what 
is strictly due to us, is not entitled to any degree of 
praise. None are more beloved than the liberal, beA^c 
their virtue is extensively useful, diffusing itself in benefits. 
JUit the motive from which their actions proceed, is what 
chiefly constitutes their excellence; for liberality, like every 
other virtue, must keep the beauty of propriety in view; 
selecting its objects, and proportioning its extent, accord¬ 
ing to those rules which right reason proscribes. The 
critical moment for best conferring a favour must also be 
carefully studied; and they must he conferred cheerfully, 
at least not painfully: and when any one of these con¬ 
ditions is wanting, whatever acts of bounty a man may 
perform, he will not carry off the |)alm of virtuous and 
graceful liberality. If the gifts bestowed on others 
occasion pain to ourselves, it is a proof that we prefer 
money to the beauty of generous ac'tions; and if we are 
rapacious in acquiring money, we cannot be truly iiSiM in 
employing it, A man of real beneficence will not be 
importunate in solicitation. He will be delicate as to 
acceptinH^vours; but will enrich himself by the 
management of his own affairs, that he »may acqulte 
materials for his bounty, which will be distributed vridl 
caution, that it may never fail the deserving. It belongs |0 
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Ws to more provident for others than for him- 

seuf 5 and to extend the measure of his beneficence far 
beyond those limits which the prudence of sclfislmess 
would prescribe. But our liberality is rel.itive to our 
wealdt; it consists, not m the value of our gifts, but in the 
temper and habit of the giver; and he who gives the 
least of ail, may be the most liberal of all, if what he gives 
bears the highest proportion to his substance. Men of 
hereditary estates are more inclined to liberality, than 
those whose fortunes are their own ivork; the former have 
never known the seventies of want, and all men are 
disposed to love and cherish their own works, as patents 
and poets. It is not easy for a liberal man to be rich, 
since he is nice in leteiving money, not retentive in keep- 
ii^jt; and always ready to give it away, on no other 
actant tlian that of the proper or beneiiccni purposes to 
which It may be applied. Fortune, therefore, is con-* 
tti^ually accused of enriching those who arc least worthy of 
her favours. But this happens naturally, without the 
interference of fortune, since wealth cannot well be 
possessed by those who employ not the ordinary m< ins by t 
W’’hich It IS acqiiirt,d and accuniulatid Witrut hbi'ralcy 
avoids unnecessary and supcifluous exjKnsc, lest the 
source should be dried up, from which only its salutary 
streams can picnteously flow. Whoever lives bejond his 
income i^ strictly a {irudigal, and he only, for kings, how 
gteat soever their expenditure may be, aj:e never branded 
with this appellation; because it seems difficult for aheir 
munificence to exceed the measure of their resources. 'I’he 


liberal man, both in great and m small matters, .ind both 
in ipving and receiving, behavc*s with cheerful serenity, 
because bis behaviour is alw'ays proper, andjlyways con* 
ai^eat with his character. As propriety iWtiving and 
receiving depends on the same principle of ^>dcration 
la our dedres with regard to money, he who gives properly, 
tvjm not impiopeirty receive; since conkaries cannot result 

i 
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from the same principle, nor subsist in the same subject 
Should it hapi)en that a liberal man consumes more than} 
he ought, and on an improper occasion, he will doubtless 
lament it, but with that calm and moderate composure 
which btTomes his t haracter; for it is the part of virtue 
not only to joy and grieve from fit motives, but to 1 
assign proper limits to those emotions. The liberal 
man is, in matters of interest, of an accommodating tem¬ 
per ; he is open to imposition and injury, because he does 
not value money beyond its rtial worth, and is more 
uneasy at having omitted to do what he ought, than at doing 
too much ; living in direct opposition to the avaricious 
rapacity of Simonides. The prodigal, agam, is directly the 
reverse; both his joy and his grief spring from improper 
motives, and both show themselves in unseemly and im¬ 
moderate degrees ; which wiU be more manifest in the 
♦sequel. Prodigality and avarice are both of them excesses, 
and both of them defects. Prodigality is excessive in 
giving, and defective in receiving ; avarice is defective in 
giving, and (‘xccssivc in receiving, and scraping together the 
meanest and must sordid gains. 'I'he (pialities which com¬ 
pose and supjiort prodigality, .ire not easily united : it is 
difficult for him who is careless of receiving to continue 
lavish in bestowing; for his funds, if he is a private man, 
will soon he exhausted. The prodigal, therefore, is better 
than the miser, because his malady is more curable. Age, 
and the experience of want, will correct his extravagance; 
and, as he still shows a generosity of nature, though 
unwisely and unseasonably, custom and good example will 
convert his thoughtless profusion into decent and graceful 
liberality ; since his deviations from the right path proceed 
rather fron|^olly than from deprasUy and turpitude. For 
this reas<m&uch a prodigal is preferable to the miser; and 
also because the former benehts many, and the latter no ♦ 
one; not even himself. But those who are prodigal of 
their own, are for the most p«art rapacious of what belmigs 
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to Others; and finding it impossible to supply their wild 
extravagance by honourable means, abstain from no source 
of gain, however impure and polluted it may be; so that 
^even their bounties have nothing liberal in them, being 
, withheld from virtue in distress, and lavished on |)arasiies, 
flatterers, and on the idle retinue of vice and folly. For 
the greater jwrt of prodigals unite profligacy with prodigality; 
and, insensible to the beauty of virtue, fall victims to the 
allurement of pleasure- But though this hapixms to the 
undisciplined prodigal, yet, under proper management, he 
may be brought into the middle and right path ; whereas 
avarice is incorrigible; for it is increased by old age and 
every kind of infirmity ; and it sei-ms moie congenial to 
human nature than the contrary vice, there being in every 
country more hoarders than .spendthrifts. It also c.Ktcnds 
to extraordinary lengths, and assumes a variety of forms; 
the immoderate lose of money leading some men to flaring 
rapagity, and others to sordid parsimony; for there are 
niggardly misers, and tenacious scrape-pennies, who eilhi'r 
through a sense of justice, or through fear, arc careful in 
abstaining from shameful gains, and meanly sparing of their 
property, lest they should be forced, as they say, on dis¬ 
honest expedients for subsistence. Their maxim is, neither 
to borrow nor to lend, neither to give nor to n*i'eivc; 
because, should they accept anything from others, they 
think it will be difficult always to avoid giving to others 
something in return. But rapacious avarice sticks at no 
expedient by which money may be acquired; submits to 
the basest drudgery, practises pimping or usury, and thinks 
no profit too infamous or too minute, which, by frequent 
repetitions, may accumulate into a great gain. Both kinds 
axe alike disgraced by their false estimate and inordinate 
love of money ; since, to obtain a profit, and thal!||s small 
One, they encounter and endure a burdensome load of 
infamy j which is an evil that even the greatest profits 
cannot possibly compensate, Those who aspire to great 
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and audden acquisitions of wealth, such ^ as tyrants who 
storm cities and plunder temples, are not branded with the 
reproach of avarice, but of impiety and villainy. Hie 
pirate, the pick|>ocket, and the gamester, ate guilty of 
illiberal rapacity; since the two hrst encounter, for the sake 
of gain, not only danger but disgrace; and the last plundd'S 
and ruins his friends and acquaintances, whom a man of 
liberal principles wishes always to benefit. They are all 
equally debased by a shameless preference of wealth to 
worth; and by bartering things incomparably more valu¬ 
able, for unjust and illiberal gains, llliberality, therefore, 
is the vice most properly opposed to the virtue of liberaKty; 
for it is a greater, more extensive, and more universal evil 
than the vice of prodigality, which holds the contrary ex¬ 
treme. So much concerning mediocrity in our passions 
and actions with regard to money, and whatever money can 
purchase, as well as concerning the vicious extremes which 
are inconsistent witli this praiseworthy and meritorious habit 
We naturally proceed to treat next of magnificence ; for 
that likewise seems to be a virtue respecting money; but 
differs from liberality in this, that it relates to money in one 
view only, namely, the spending of it; and in this it exceeds 
the measure which mere liberality would prescribe. The 
very name of magnificence indicates a certain magnitude, 
joined with propriety, in expense; and the magnitude or 
splendour of our expense is estimated by the occasion on 
which it is employed; for that might be great in a trierarch 
which would be small in an ambassador to the public 
solemnities of Greece ; and the propriety depends both on 
the object of the expense, and on the character and situa¬ 
tion of the person who incurs it. He is not called magnifi- 
tent who spends his money with propriety on small or 
ordinar^occasions, like him 

** Who often give the hungry heggir bread: 

For magnificence is not simply liberality, but bomething 
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more ^ the former implyi»5 latter, though the latt^ does 
imply the former. Magnificence holds the middle 
place be^een two blamable extremes, of which the one, 
in mattars of expense, falls short of Nvhat is suitdble to our 
circumstances or to the occasion, and the other ostenta¬ 
tiously exededs them. To be truly magnificent requires no 
small degree of judgment: since it infers a graceful theory 
of moral propriety* and a skilful harmony in great expendi¬ 
ture ; for as we said m the beginning, habits are charac¬ 
terised by the acts and energies from which they spnng, 
and which in a man of real magnificence must be great and 
decorous; the w’ork \sorihy the expense, and the expense 
suiting and rathei exceeding the wf)rk, A man truly 
magnificent, is actuated by the lo\c of moral beauty, which 
is the principle of all the virtues. His genciosity is large 
and liberal, without stnetnes', i){ accounts, his t onsideration 
being, not how' much anything will (ost Inin, hut how it 
may be done most handsomely. For the magnifiecnce is 
not ill the expense, but in the manner of cmpIo>ing it; 
which must be such, not merely as propiicty would dictate, 
for this belongs to liberality, hut such as will strike the 
spectators with wonder. It is most conspicuous m temples, 
dedications, sacrifices, and w'hatever concerns the gods: 
and in those honourable benefactions winch generous 
patriots confer on the community; the equipment of gallics, 
public enteitainmcnts, and dramatic exhibitions. As mag¬ 
nificence must be consistent with propriety, it tan never be 
the virtue of a poor man, in whom Svery attempt towards 
exercising it must be egregious folly. It becomes those 
only who possess great hereditary wealth, or who have 
enriched themselves by great and splendid exploiis ; and it 
is most honourably displayed on the public occasions above 
mentioned. It may be shown also in matters of private 
foncemi when they arc such as occur but once in our lives, 
as a marriage; or suefi as interest the whole community, or 
m least the members of the government; as the reception 

i 
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and entertainment of strangers, and the honours and 
presents bestowed on them at their departure: for the 
expenses qf a magnificent man are public, not personal ; 
and presents to strangers somewhat resemble dedications to 
the gods. To build a house suitable to a great fortune, is 
a work of magnificence, for it is a public ornament; and 
works are magnificent in proportion to their durability, 
provided propriety always be observed, for the same monu¬ 
ments will not suit gods and men, nor the same ornaments 
become tombs and temples. Magnificeiu'c, we have said, 
is not measured simply by the exjiense, but by the e.xpcnse 
in reference to the object on which it is bestowed. The 
magnificence, doubtless, rises in proportion to the magni¬ 
tude of that object; but a beautiful bauble, of little or no 
value, may be a magnificent present to a child; because, 
though trifling in itself, yet being considerable with respect 
t<i the occa.sion, it attests the noble liberality of the donor. 
True magnificence is far remote from unseasonable ostenta¬ 
tion, which makes a parade of wealth on ordinary and 
mean occasions ; the ostentatious man rec'civcs his guest at 
a friendly dinner, as if he were celebrating a marriage 
festival; and when he exhilnts dramatic entcrtaiimienls, 
decks, after the awkward fashion of the Magarcans, his 
comic actors in the purple trap[»ings of tragedy; catching 
popular admiration by iiiiseasoiiablc and absurd extrava¬ 
gance ; while, on the other hand, he is meanly parsimonious 
at times when true magnificence might properly be displayed. 
The vice opposite to magnificence betrays niggardliness 
throughout, even in the midst of the most profuse expense; 
for, in some minute particular, an attention to a pitiful 
saving ^\ill be discovered, which ruins the beauty and 
gracefulness of the w’hole, as it proves that whatever has 
been done, was done, sparingly and painfully; and that the 
performance, if great, far surpassed the mind of the per¬ 
former. These two contrary habits are both of them vices, 
but not very reproachful ones, since they neither do harm 
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to others, nor evince gross torpitude in the mind which 
harbours th^. • 

Magnhnimity, as the name impdrts, is conversant about 
great things; what these are lei us first consider; con¬ 
templating not the habit itself, but the person actuated by 
it, which will bring us to precisely the same conclusions. 
A magnanimous man is he, whose character being of great 
worth, is estimated by himself at its full value. He who 
forms a grossly fake estimate of himself is a fool; and none 
of the virtues ar#consistent with folly ; while the man who» 
conscious of his defects, appreciates his small merits by 
a fair and just standard, may be praised for his good sense 
and modesty, but cannot pass for magnanimous ; which 
epithet always implies dignity and excellence; this beauty 
of the mind reejuiring, like that of the body, elevation and 
magnitude; for perst^ns of a diminutive stature are not 
called beautiful, but neat and elegant. A mean-spirited 
man. underrates his own merits ; and the vainglorious 
boaster arrogates to himself merits, of which he is by 
no means possessed ; but the more solid merit he possesses, 
his vainglory is the U‘ss ; w'hcreas mean-spiritedness is the 
greater in proportion to the excellence of the worth which 
is so improperly appreciated by its possessor; for ,how 
contemptible would he be, even to himself, were his 
real chiiracter of little or no value ! 'J'he magnanimous 
man estimates himself at the highest rate, jet no higher 
than he ought; and conscious of his inward worth, thinks 
himself entitled to whatever is held most precious; to-wvliat 
the tnost exalted of men claim as the highest of all rewards; 
and to what all men confer on the gods as their acknow¬ 
ledged due; in a word, to honour the greatest and most 
invaluable of external goods. Magnanimity, therefore, is 
peculiarly conversant about honour, and its contrary, 
ignominy; holding the middle place between vainglory 
that unfairly courts undue honours, and mcan.spjritcdness 
tliat improperly rejects even those that arc due. But though, 
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in point of propriety, magnanimity holds the ^ddle 
yet, in excellence and ^ignity, it rises t6 the summit *, <br 
it heightens and enlarges every virtue; and die most 
boastful vainglory never proudly arrogated more than true 
magnanimity has fairly claimed. This illustrious habit of 
the mind cannot bear an alliance with any kind of vice. 
It is most opposite to cowardice or injustice; for, from 
what motive can ho, who thinks of nothing so highly as of 
his own character, exhibit himself under such deformities ? 
And if we apply to particular instances, or^urvey individual 
characters, wo shall find that those who affect magnanimity 
without real worth, infallibly expose thcni’iclves to ridicule/ 
For, honour, which is the meed of virtue,, cannot belong to 
the worthless; and magnanimity forms, as it were, the 
ornament of the virtues, since it cannot subsist without 
them, yet heightens, extends, and magnifies them, wherever 
they are found. True magnanimity then is a thujg most 
diflicult, since it imjiUcs the perfection of moral rectitude. 
It delights, moderately, in great honours bestowed by the 
deserving, as meeting with its due, or less : for with perfect 
virtue no honour can be fully commensurate. It accepts, 
however, .sut'li honours, because nothing better can be 
bestowed; but of vulgar honours, or from vulgar men, it 
is altogether disdainful; and is as insensible to their 
reproach, as careless of their applause. Wealthf power, 
good or bad fortune, it will meet and sustain with the same 
dignified composure, neither elated with prosperity nor 
dejected by adversity; for to a ihagnanimous man .those 
things are desirable chiefly as the signs of honour j and, if 
he bears honour itself with moderation, much mdre must 
he thus bear those things which are only its signs, and 
desired merely on its account; since to him who thinks 
, not too highly of honour, nothing besides can possibly 
appear great. Magnanimity, therefore, sometimes passes 
for superciliousness; especially since great external pros¬ 
perity seems to heighten and increase it; for lability i$ 
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bonourod ^ and men of wealth or power, being distinguished 
by great stqp^ority of advantages, will always iind^persons 
r^y |o do them honour: and though honour belongs 
properly to virtue alone, yet virtue, adorned with great 
external prosperity, will seem doubly entitled to pre¬ 
eminence But, in reality, the most prosperous fortune, 
when destitute of virtue, affords not any just ground for 
sclf-applausc; it gives to us neither a high opinion of 
ourselves, nor a fair claim to bo highly thought of by 
others; and as ft is incapable of inspiring true magnanimity, 
it too frequently begets insolence and superciliousness; 
since worthless men cannot bear gracefully the gifts of 
fortune, but abuse their fancied superiority by treating 
others contemptuously and unjustly; whereas the contempt 
shown by the truly magnanimous, is just; their opinion$j 
being formed on reflection, as those of the multitude are 
taken up at random, A man of magnanimity neither 
courts dangers, nor willingly encounters them on sliglit 
occasions. But when a worthy occasion requires it, he is 
unsparing of his life, thinking that to live is not, under all 
conditions, eligible. He is eager to confer favours, and 
ashamed of receiving them : because the former is a mark 
of superiority, the latter the reverse; he therefore repays 
every kindness with interest, that the person who first 
obliged him may become his debtor. He hears with 
.more pleasure a recital of the good oflSces he has performed, 
than that of the favours which he has received. Wherefore 
Thetis does not expatiate on her benefits to Jupiter, nor 
the Lacedaemonians on thpse which they had conferred on 
the Athenians; but rather on the kindness they themselves 
had received at their hands; for magnanimity, having few 
wants, seldom needs that assistance which it is always 
/ <jbspQ$ed to afford; it is lofty towards the great ana 
pro^ierous, but behaves modestly towards men in moderate 
dhcumstdnces: to rise above the former, has difficulty and 
,d^ty s but to magnify oui^Ives in company with the 
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latter betrays a lowness and littleness of mind, not less 
ungenetpus and \’ulgar, than making a parade of our 
strength or courage amidst weakness and cowardice. 
Magnanimity contemns trivial honours; and disdains, 
even in great things, to act a second part. It is slow in 
action, and averse to exertion, except when great honour 
may be obtained, or great actions are to be performed: 
not busied about many things, but confined to those which 
arc great and splendid. A magnanimous man is as open 
in his hatred as in his friendship; for concealment is the 
part of fear; he regards truth more than opinion, and 
shows himst'lf manifestly in his words and actions, declaring 
his mind with full freedom ; which indicates both his own 
love of truth and his contempt for the opinions of others: 
but this openness of character is liable to one exception, 
for he is much given to itony^ dissembling his merits before 
the vulgar, who are unworthy to appreciate them. He can 
show undue complaisance for no one’s humours, except 
those of his friends ; for flattery is a low and servile vice. 
He is not prone to admire, for he deems nothing great. 
He is not mindful of injuries, which his magnanimity 
teaches him to despise. He is no man’s panegyrist or 
slanderer; he talks not of himself, nor does he blame 
others; not speaking ill even of his enemies, except when 
their ui.solencc excites his indignation. As to things of, 
small impv)rt, or even daily use, he is no petitioner or 
complaincr: for that would show too much concern 
about them. His possessions are distinguished for 
their beauty and elegance rather than for their fruitful¬ 
ness and utility; because the 'former qualities are more 
nearly allied to that independence and all-suflSciency to 
which he aspires. The gait of a magnanimous man is 
slow; his tone of voice grave, his pronunciation 
Haste and rapidity betoken too much solicitude. 
therefore is seldom in haste who deems few things worthy 
of his pursuit j nor is he often eager who thinks few things 
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of importance: quickness and sharpness of voice proceeding 
from earnestness and eagerness. Such then are the 
characteristics of magnanimity ; of which, mean-spiritedness 
is the defect, and vainglory the excess; qualities which, 
though not very hurtful to others, yet show much imperfec¬ 
tion in the minds which harbour them. The little-minded 
man deprives himself of those advantages to which he is 
entitled. He is ignorant of himself and of his own worth 
otherwise he would aspire to those advantages which hfe 
really deserves. His fault, however, consists rather in 
sluggishness than folly; he draws back from noble actions 
and illustrious enterprises, as things much above him ; and 
even excludes himself from that external prosperity whic h 
fortune throws in his way. But the \ainglonous man is 
ignorant of himself still more conspicuously; and even to 
folly. He engages in undertakings the most honourable, 
but far above his abilities; and in which his signal failure 
manifestly convicts him of unworthiness. He delights in 
the ornaments of dress, and all other showy externals. He 
makes a parade of Ins prosperity, and boasts of it in the 
vain hope of being honoured on its account. Yet me.in- 
spiritedness is more contrary than vainglory to true 
magnanimity; because the former vice is more frequently 
met with, and is also attended with worse consecpicnces. 
Such, then, is the nature of magnanimity, or that virtue 
which is conversant about great and extraordinary hoqours. 

There seems to be another virtue also conversant about 
honour, and bearing the same proportion to magnanimitj^, 
which liberality bears to magnificence. This virtue, as well 
as liberality, relates, not to vrhat is great and extraordinary, 
but to what is ordinary and moderate: and as liberality 
teaches us to behave with propriety in the pursuit of 
ordinary and moderate profits, so this nameless virtue 
teaches us to behave with propriety in the pursuit of 
ordinary and moderate honours. A man may either be 
more or less desirous, than he ought, of glory as well as of 
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gain ; he may seek both those objects on imi^oper occar 
sions, and by undde means. An ambitious man is more 
fond of honour than he ought; an unambitious man, less 
than he ought; not caring to reap the natural reward even 
of praiseworthy exploits : the former recommends himself 
by his spirited manliness and emulation of excellence; the 
latter, by his moderation and modesty; and from the im- 
|)erfectiun of language in not assigning distinct names to 
the different degrees of our affections, the same word 
excites either praise or blame, according to the sense in 
which it is taken: ambition is a subject of commendation, 
when it denotes a more than vulgar love of honour; it is a 
term of reproach, when it denotes the sjune affection in an 
immoderate and unwarrantable degree; and as a term is 
wanting to denote that middle state of the affection, w'hich 
is alone consistent with propriety, the contrary extremes 
contend with each other for the vacant place of pre- 
emihence. Whatever things admit of excess or defect, 
admit also of this middle state, which is alone praiseworthy. 
This is the case with the desire of honour, which may be 
too strong, too weak, or in a moderate and proper degree; 
a degree not marked by any distinct term, and which, by 
the ambitious, is called low-mindedness ; and by the low- 
minded, ambition; thus appearing to either extreme the 
vice opjjosite to itself. This happens with regard to some 
other^rtues; each of the extremes usurping the middle 
place, because the middle itself is* not distinguished by a 
name. 

Meekness is propriety of affection with regard to the 
causes and circumstances which naturally provoke anger; 
or rather, as names are wanting to denote either a medio¬ 
crity or the opposite extremes of this affection, meekness 
though verging towards the anonymous extreme^ Consii^'ilg 
in defect, is thrust into the middle place. The extreme 
consisting in excess, may be called irascibility; aiid» anger 
being a passion excited by a variety of different causey and 
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tinder it vauriety of different circumstawcs, it can only be 
ooinmendable when it results from % proper cause^ is 
directed towards proper objects, is seasonable in its com¬ 
mencement, moderate in its degree, and limited in its 
duration. If meekness be a praiseworthy quality, even the 
tneek man must be affected with anger under the conditions 
above specified. For meekness denotes freedom from 
unreasonable perturbation, and a due resistance to passion, 
in compliance with the higher pow'crs of our nature; 
inclining, indeed, to the defective extreme: since a meek 
man is not resentful of injuries, but always prone to pardon 
them. The incajiacity (jf feeling just provocution is cer¬ 
tainly a fault; which, when it proceeds beyond a certain 
pitch, borders on folly; it denotes a stu]>id insensil)ility of 
character; and he xvho docs not feel wrongs as he ought, 
cannot be w*cll qualified to repel them; he will submit, with 
the meanness of a slave, to insults offered either to hmiself 
or to his friends. An excessive propensity to anger dis¬ 
plays itself in a great variety of w'ays ; it is excited by 
improper causes, 'and is determined tow'ards improper 
objects ; it ajipears in immoderate or excessive dcgices ; m 
some men it bursts forth suddenly into intemperate rage; 
in others, it settles into unjustifiable and permanent resent¬ 
ment. All those extravagancies of passion do not take 
place at once; for, multiplied excesses of vice arc destruc-' 
tive of each other; and should they fall with thfiir full 
wreight on one individual, their burden would be intolerable. 
Irascible men, though moved to passion too suddenly, in 
immoderate degrees, and on improper occasions, are yet 
easily pacified; if they be soon angry, they are also soon 
pleased, which is the best circumstance attending them; 
and vdiich>happens from this, that they do not restrain their 
passion, but give free vent to it; their quickness of temper 
plainly showing their affections and intentions, which they 
have no sooner made manifest than they are ready to be 
^appeased. The ^cess of this disposition, which takes 
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offence against every person, and on every the slightest 
occasion, receives ^its name, in Greek, from two words 
denoting the sliarpest asperity of choler. The resentful 
and implacable temjicr retains anger long, because it does 
not give free vent to it; for, to vent anger in vengeance 
naturally appeases it, by substituting pleasure in the stead 
of pain; but passion restrained, gathers strength by com¬ 
pression : and as it remains hid within the breast, the 
gentle power of persuasion cannot be applied for its allevia¬ 
tion ; It must be digested by the internal vigour of the 
constitution, which is a work of time. A fell and savage 
temper directs its immediate ang<;r against improper objects, 
and is implacable in its resentment, until it is fully satiated 
with vengeance. The excesses of anger are more opposite 
than its defects to the virtue of meekness; because they 
occur more frequently ; because human nature is loo prone 
to he immoderate in its resentment; and because persons 
of irascible and querulous tempers are the most trouble¬ 
some to live with. From W’hat was above observed, it is 
plain that words cannot accurately express all the conditions, 
as to time, place, person, cause, and degree, which render 
anger praiseworthy or blamnble. He who deviates a little 
on either side from the exact point of projjriety, escapes 
blame, beeauso his slight error escapes observation. The 
inea|)a<'iiy of feeling or resenting an injury is sometimes 
praised a.s meekness : too strong a propensity to anger is 
sometimes extolled as manhood, and regarded as indicating 
a disposition fit for command. The precise middle point, 
in which alone propriety consists, cannot be accurately 
ascertained in words, because it is determined only by a 
I)erception of sense; and the senses do not perceive minute 
variations. 'I'his, however, is plain, that the middle habit 
is laudable, and the extremes blamable, more or less, m 
exa«'t proportion to their greater or lesser deviations, in 
pt>int of all, or any, of the conditions above specified. 
This laudable mediocrity, therefore, ought to be our con 
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stant aim: and let this much suffice concerning the dispo¬ 
sitions and hafaijlts that have a reference to the causes and 
circumstances that naturally provoke anger. 

In the intercourse of life and society, there are men of a 
fawning disposition, ever i>rone to praise, totally averse to 
contention, and who think it incumbent on them to give 
pleasure to all with whom they converse, 'rherc are others 
of so peevish a temper, tliat they are continually contradict¬ 
ing and crossing all those with whom they ha\e to do; 
and who feel not the smallest concern for the pain 
occasioned to others by their churlish asperity. 'I’hat both 
these habits arc blamable, is manifest; and also that there 
is an intermediate habit between fawning flattery and 
savage severity, which is truly laudable, bc<'ause it distri¬ 
butes its approbation and disapprobation in due miMsurc, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 'I'his inter¬ 
mediate habit IS not di.stinguishcd by a name ; it most 
resemble.s friendship, for, .should afleelion be added to the 
com])anionable qualities of a man endowed with this habit, 
he would be a most delightful friend • but it diflers from 
friendship m this, that it does not include any peculiar 
aflection tow'ards those with whom w'e conver.se ; and the 
person adorned with this laudalilc habit, does not approve 
from love, nor disapprove from hatred, but because it is his 
nature and character to bestow his approbation and di'i- 
approbation agreeably to those rules which moral propriety 
pre.scribos; whether he has to do with acquainuinces or 
strangers j with familiar friends, or with persons altogether 
unknown to him; except, that his behaviour to each of 
those classes of persons w'ill be marked ni ith su^ h distinc¬ 
tions as circumsunces require; for wre ought not to testify as 
much pleasure at the merit of mere strangers as at that oi 
our friends ^ nor to be equally complaisant to the follies of 
the latter, as to those of the former. The man of courtesy 
and civility (for these arc the words by which the habit in 
question may most nearly be expressed) will, in the inter- 
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course of society, behave himself universally aa ought ; 
his aim will be, never needlessly to oifeflit|||: but to gratify' 
and please those with whom he lives, on ml occai^ons on 
which it possibly can be done consistently with utility and 
propriety. But the courteous man will not betray his own 
interest or honour, or even those of the persons with whom 
he converses, for the sake of affording a small and 
unseasonable })leasure. He will resist their opinions, when 
to re.sist them gives small pain ; whereas to approve them 
would be injurious or disgraceful either to others or to 
himself. His behaviour will vary with the rank and 
dignity, with the degree of his familiarity or connection, 
and with a variety of other circumstances belonging to the 
jiLTsons witli whom he converses, but will be always 
legulated by propriety. Pleasure, we have said, will be his 
aim ; hut without sacrificing interest or honour to pleasure, 
or a greater pleasure to a lesser. Such then is this inter¬ 
mediate habit, which is nameless in (Ireck ; and of which 
the extremes are, on one hand, universal and indiscriminate 
complaisance, which, when it pnxTeds from motives of 
interest, is called flattery ; and, on the other, churlish 
asperity and contentious peevishness. As there is no term 
to express the intermediate and laudable habit, the 
extremes only scorn to stand in oppo.sition to each other, 
and alternately arrogate the praise of virtue, tliough in fact 
they are both vices; and as such, in direct opposition to 
the praiseworthy habit ab()\e described. 

The virtue which lies between the extremes of dis¬ 
sembling concealment and arrogant ostentation is con¬ 
versant about nearly the same objects with Courtesy; 
except that this has a reference to the pleasure of 
with whom we live, whereas that has a reference to truth in 
our words and actions. It is worth while to consider alao 
this praiseworthy, though anonymous habit; because by 
thus showing that each particular virtue consists in medio¬ 
crity, we shall best explain the nature of virtue in genen^ 
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and most dearly establish the truth of our moral theory. 
The ehara,cten$hes of those who give pleasure or pam in 
the intercourse of society} have already been described; 
we proceed to speak of those who arc adorned by truth 
and frankness, or degraded by falsehood and dissimulation. 
There are men who arrogate to themselves good qualities, 
of which they are entirely destitute, and who amplify the 
good qualities of which they are possessed, far beyond 
their teal measure and natural worth. ’ The ironical 
dissembler, on the other band, either conceals his 
advantages; or, if he cannot conceal, endeavours to 
depreciate their value; whereas the man of frankness and 
plain-dealing shows his character in its natural si/e: truth 
appears in all his words and actions ; which represent him 
exactly as he is, without addition and without diminution. 
Each of these tlfiree habits display themselves either from 
the spontaneous impulse of our cliaractcr, or Irom motives 
of interest; and when men have not any reason for acting 
otherwise, they indulge the bent of their characters, either 
to plain-dealing on the one hand, or to the opposite kinds 
of deceit above specified. There is a deformity in false¬ 
hood, which renders it odious in itself; whereas truth is 
beautiful and praiseworthy; and plain dealing is the 
intermediate habit or virtue between the opposite extremes 
or vices of him who would pass himself for more than he is 
worth, and of him who conceals, or dissembles, his 
advantages. Of those two kinds of deceit, the former is 
the most blamable; we shall treat of both, after having 
first spoken of plain-dealing. By this word wc do not 
mean the faithful performance of contracts or ^ngage- 
maits, nor any of those things which have a reference to 
justice or injustice in our transactions; for such matters as 
these belong to another branch of virtue: but we mean 
the undisguised tru|h and downright honesty which aye 
af^Murent hi some men's behaviour, when no interest what¬ 
ever is at stake, merely because such plain-dealing is most 
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agreeable to their character. Such men will naturally be 
just in their transactions, since they who avoid deceit which 
is harmless, will still more avoid fraud which is injurious to 
others and disgraceful to themsehes. This habit is praise, 
worthy, even when it in<’lincs to the defective extreme of 
disavowing or concealing advantages that really belong to 
us; it derives a comeliness from avoiding to make a 
parade of invidious distinctions, and of our own superi¬ 
ority, w'hich is always mortifying to others. The vice of 
ostentatious vanity, and false arrogation of merit, when it 
prw'ceds not from any interested motive, shows great 
weakness and levity; but its folly is more conspicuous 
than its turpitude ; when it sjirings from a lov'e of honour 
or jiraise, which we must he < onscitms that we do not 
deserve, it is indeetl highly coniemptiblc, hut is in that 
case less odious than when it has its soun'o in the love of 
money, or of any thing by which mrmey may be gained. 
The virtues and vices just mentioned dejiend like all 
others, not on our natural powers or propensities, but on 
election and habit; it is from habit that some delight in 
plain-dealing, others in tleccit; and that some take a 
pleasure in practising dtveif for the f>urpo>es of glory, and 
others for those of gain. 'I'he former assume the sem¬ 
blance of (jualities, of which the reality would entitle 
them to congratulation ami praise; the latter arrogate to 
themselves qualities, which, if tht'y really fiossessod them, 
might be successfully employed in promoting the plea-sure 
or alleviating the pain of others: and to which qualities it 
is not easy to prove that they are only vain pretenders > to 
this class of deceivers belong physicians, sophists, and 
soothsayers. The ironical dissembler has more of the 
grace of propriety, because he conceals or depreciates his 
real advantages, in order to avoid the swelling pomp of 
osU'iitutious arrogance. Such men cannot appear to be 
actuated by motives of interest: they are sometimes 
inclined to dissemble even the most honourable advan- 
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tages; as happened in the case of Socrates. But there is 
a littleness and affectation in dissembling advantages 
Inconsiderable in themselves, and too manifest to be con¬ 
cealed ; such dissemblers arc contemptible, and that 
sometimes in point of vanity and ostentation ; witness the 
l 4 aceda:monians with their short beggarly dress; for an 
assumed poverty is fretjuently as ostentatious as the parade 
of riches. Dissimulation, therefore, to l)e graceful, must 
be used with resjject to things not too open and visible; 
but the arrogation of advantages which do not bt‘long to 
us is the vice commonly opposed to the virtue of plain¬ 
dealing ; because it is the wori»t <»f the two extremes. 

As life requires repose from serious employment, ami 
this repo.se may he enlivened by amusement, there seems 
to he a virtue relative to the intercoursi* of men in their 
hours of relaxation and merriment, /egulatmg both the 
matter and* the manner of their coi/ ersation. 'fhe strain 
of thi.s 'Conversation may he irjre austere or more 
ludicrous than it ought, or may flow in that happy iiu’diuni 
which is alone consistent with propriety. He who seeks to 
raise laughter on all occasions indiscriminately, without 
regard to decency, or to the pain inflieted on the ohjei t of 
his ridicule, is a low and contemptible buffoon : he who is 
himself totally incapable of exciting mirth, and wlio is .so 
far from relishing, that he is highly offended witli the 
innocent je.sts of others, indicates a roughness and .savage¬ 
ness of character, unbending hardness, and unsocial 
austerity; whereas true facctiousness consists in gra<'efeil 
flexibility of mind and manners, which can assume all 
shapes, and which becomes all; for as the habits of the 
body are known by its motions, so are those of the mind. 
An immoderate propensity to ridicule being a more promi' 
nent and more conspicuous quality than the* contrary 
extreme of sullen and rustic gravity, and the greater part 
of mankind being inclined to delight in merriment, with¬ 
out anxiously examining whether it originates in a pure and 
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proper source; buffoonery often passes for {acetio|]sness» 
although there be the greatest difference between the 
coarseness of the one, and the elegance of the other; for 
in facetiousness, which is the middle and proper habit, an 
easy pliancy of humour is adorned with a graceful dexterity 
which skilfully avoids whatever is indecent and illiberal j 
never debasing the delicate gaiety congenial to the 
character of well educated citizens, by the smallest approxi* 
mati<)n to the vile raillery of profligates and slaves,' The 
progress of letters and civility has a powerful influence on 
the refinement of wit and humour: witness the difference 
bctwcim the ancient and modern comedy. In the former, 
the most shameful reproache.s, cvj)ressetl in the coarsest 
language, formed a principal source of the public enter* 
tainment; in the latter, the audience are taught chiefly to 
relish tlic faint inshiuation, and tht‘ delicate hint: with 
respect to beauty and graceiuln»‘Ss, the tivo styles of 
writing are marked by the strongest differences. But by 
what circumstance is true facetiousness rharacten/cd ? 
Whether docs it consist ui saying that oul) which become‘s 
a well educated i iti/eti ? or, may it be cliaracten/ed by the 
avi^iding of offence ? or, thirdly, by the communication of 
pleasure? Or rather is not such a Jiabit in its nature 
indefinite, since things pleasing to one audience may be 
highly offensive to another; for things which we are pleased 
to do, wo will not be much offended to hear; and those 
which we arc pleased to hear, we in some measure seem to 
do; but persons well educated prescribe just limits both to 
their words and actions. 'I'hc laws prohibit certain 
reproaches, when made seriously; they should perliaps 
also prohibit malicious raillery. A man endowed with 
urbanity and facetiousness is a law unto hiinself. Such 
then is this intermediate habit; whereas the extreme of 
buffoonery renders the mind in which it subsists a slave to 
low humour; for the buffoon neither spares others nor 
himself; and provided* he can excite laughter^ condescends 
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to say i!trhat no man of an elegant turn of mind would 
venture to repeat, or even endure to hear. Hut the 
austere and solemn character is, on the other hand, totally 
unfit for the intercourse of society in hours of relaxation; 
to the entertainment of which he not only does not contribute 
anything himself, but glooms by his unseasonable severity 
the merriment of others. There are, then, three laudable 
habits which have a reference to our behaviour in society ; 
the first consists in a fair exhibition of our own characters; 
the other two relate to the pleasure of those with whom we 
live ; and of these two, the one consists in heightening 
tliat pleasure in hours of relaxation ; the other, in pro¬ 
moting it amidst the ordinary employments of life. 

Shame can sraicc]\ be numbered the Mrtues ; for 

it seems to be rather a j>as''»nn than a habit. It is defined, 
the fear of dis^rao*; and, iikt another kind ol fear, it 
appears on the ruuiUen.inee : lor mui. when ashamed, 
blush ; and when afraivl <»( death, grow pale . both seem to 
be affections of the body, and therefore more profx>rly to 
bi‘ classed " ’di jussions than with habit-^. Shami* is not 
graceful in every ptnod of life; it only liecomes youth. 
N oting iKTsons, wt think, ought to be extremely sensible to 
shame; because, as they are chiefly actuated by passion, 
they would be ibertby seduced into many disgiacefu! 
excesses, were they not restrained by a sense of shame. We 
pniise the blushing modt^sty of youth, but noliody would 
think shamcfaccdness in old age a fit .subject of comnumda- 
tion : for persons of mature years ought to be incapable 6f 
any action, on account of which shame can be felt * for, as 
shame can be felt only for things base or blamable, it 
cannot belong to men of confirmed virtue, who will avoid nil 
such actions, whether they be really blamable in them¬ 
selves, or only of evil report. Bad men alone can lx* guilty 
of bad actions; and it is the wildest absurdity to flatter 
oursdves, that though we do what is wrong, yet we may 
escape the guilt thereof by being heartily ashamed of our 
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conduct. Shame is caused only by such actions as are volun¬ 
tary ; and base actions a good roan will never voluntarily 
commit. .Shame, then, can at best be considered only as a 
conditional virtue, that is, it may belong to a good man 
particularly circumstanced; for on the supposition, that he 
should have performed a bad action, he certainly would be 
ashamed of it. But the \irtues, properly so^alled, are 
things desirable and graceful on their own account, simply 
and absolutely, independently of any suppositions or con¬ 
ditions i^hatever. Impudence indeed is a vice ; but it docs 
not therefore follow, that its I'ontrary is a virtue ; for there 
is not any room for shame where nothing shdmeful is 
culler done or intended. For a similar reason, self-com¬ 
mand, which is often so highly commended, is only a 
coiuhtional Mrtuc, as shall be proved hereafter. We now 
proi'ced to speak of justice. 
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BOOK V. 

INTRODUCnON. 

'Pins Fifth Book is entirely dedicated to the important 
subject of justice. Aristotle explains the different accep¬ 
tations of tlie worI, and distinguishes the different kinds of 
justice strictly so-< ailed. Political justice, again, is either 
di.stributive or commutative ; which last our author, for a 
reason given in the text, calls corrective. lie shows 
wherein those kinds of justice differ; the one being regu¬ 
lated by proportion, and the other by eciuality. 'Fhe differ¬ 
ence is pointed out between what our lawyers (‘all the 
fm/a in and the mnh prohihita ; and the distinction 
clearlyx'xplaitied between </<'////;’'/?r<7/'w and conimittinj^ injury, 
Aristotle ct)n<'ludes with examining the nature of equity in 
contra-distinction to that of justice; and illustrates his 
doctrine concerning the latter, by considering thi‘ (|uestion 
whether a man can be guilty of injury Kwards iiimseif. As 
the author introduces ntn anything superfluous (for his 
account of the origin and use of money is essentially con 
nected with the subject) he comprises w'ithin a narrow 
compass a solid and sati»fa<'tory explanation of those great 
commanding principles which uphold civil society ; an 
explanation exempt from those amliiguities and conira«itc- 
tions, which too often oc'curin the innumerable volumes in 
which his opinions have been unfaithfully rcp^»rted, or 
unskilfully commented. Yet had succeeding writers 
improved and enriched his obser\'ations, the present Book 
would have the fairest claim to attention, as containing the 
first attempt to treat fully and scientifically the most impor¬ 
tant subject on which the pen of any author can possibly 
be employed. 
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BOOK V. 

AHGUMENT. 

DifRicnce between intellectual and moral habits—Diflerent accepta* 
turns of the word mjustice—justice strictly so*called—Distributive 
juslici—Corrective justice — Retaliation — Natural justice, in¬ 
dependent of positive institution—Misfortunes—Errors—Cnmcs— 
Equity. 

Ipf examining justice and injustice we must explain to 
what kind of actions they relate, what kmd of virtue justice 
is, and what are the extremes or vices between which this 
virtue may be found. U'e shall thus follow the same 
method t^hicli has been pursued in the preceding parts of 
this discourse. AH describe justice as that habit which 
qualifies men to prac'tise just actions with inclination and 
plea.surc ; injustice is the reverse ; and this general deserq)- 
lion may sufticc for our present purpose. Justice, we h|tve 
saiiJ, is the habit which qualifies men to practise just 
actions with pleasure, because the moral habits differ 
essentially from the intellectual in this, that the latter, as 
well as mere powers and capacities, may be subservient to 
quite contrary purposes; and those endowed w,tb the 
intellectual habits or sciences may exercise them spon¬ 
taneously and agreeably in producing dircctiy contrary 
effects. But the moral virtues, like the different halnts of 
the Imdy, are determined by their nature to one spedffc 
operation: thus a man in health acts and moves in a 
manner confocmable to his healthy state of body, and 
never otherwise, when his motions are natural and volun¬ 
tary ; and in the same manner the habits of justice ot 
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teniperance onifonnly determine those adorned by them 
to act justly and temperately. Yet habits of all kinds are 
often knovm by their contraries; thus, if a g6od habit of 
body consists in density and firmness of flesh, a l:>ad habit 
must consist in its softness and rarity. When the word 
denoting any habit is taken in different senses, t!\c word 
denoting its contrary is likewise, for the most part, employed 
with equal latitude: thus the different meanings of injustice 
correspond with those of justice ; both those words having 
respectively various significations, which, on account of 
their near affinity to each other, are seldom accurately dis¬ 
tinguished; for when a word denojes two things totally 
unlike, its separate meanings arc manifest; .as, for instance, 
in the Clreck word which is applied equally to denote the 
coliar lione and the key of a door, la-t us examine, then, 
in how many acceptations the word injustice is used. A 
man who violates law is called unjust, as W'ell as he who 
aspires to any undue advantage, and is not contented with 
equality: since what i.s unlawful or unequal is unjust, and 
ju.st!ce must be conformable to the principles of law and of 
equality. Injustice consists in desiring more than our 
share, not of all things indiscriminately w’hich fall under 
thWenomination of good, but of those only which it is 
supposed to bo good fortune to obtain; and which, though 
universally deemed good in thcmselve.s, are often evils to 
those who obtain them. Such goods mankind in general 
wish for and pursue; though, in fact, they ought rather to 
pray that things absolutely good may be go<»d in relation to 
themselves, and always to prefer and choose tho.se only 
which are likely to be so. An unjust man does not neces¬ 
sarily choose the greater share; sometimes he prefers the 
le$$er; and that always, when the things in his option are 
evils. But as the lesser of two evils is in some measure a 
good, he seems always to desire the greater share, and is 
thence called in Greek an u.surper of more than his due; 
&ough, in reality, according to circumstances, he chooses 
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sometimes the greater, and sometimes the lesser share, but 
always an unequal one ; so that his real turpitude consists 
in acting ('ontrary to equality or to law; an opposition to 
both of \%hi(’h is common to every species of injustice. 
Since, then, whatever is unlawful is unjust, justice may be 
said to consist in acting agreeably to the law's of our 
country, but laws regulate the transactions of life, either 
with a view to the benefit of the public at large, or with a 
vi<‘w to the benefit of that portion of the state which is 
invested with sovereignty, whether that ha.s been acquired 
by pro eminence in virtue, or attained by any of those other 
nu‘ans through whicl| sovereign authority is established. 
In one .sense, therefore, justice comprehends everything 
that has a tendency either to produce or to maintain the 
htqipiness of men in political society. 'I'he law prescribes 
to citi/ciis who are soldiers, not to leave their ranks, not to 
fly, not to throw dowm thc'ir arms ; that is, it commands 
them to behave themselves with bravery. 'I’he law also 
jirohiliils all those subject to its authority from adultery, 
and every spt'cies of debaiK'ht'ry which is injurious to 
t>thers, which is nothing else than to command its subjects 
to be temperate. It also prescribes meekness, in the 
injunctimis, “thou shalt not strike," “thou shalt pot 
revile : ” and in the same manner, partly by jirecepts, and 
partly by prohibitions, the law more dr less accurately 
defines the rules and practice of the other \irtucs j so that 
justice, taken in the sense of conformity to law, com¬ 
prehends the whole of virtue, not indeed simp!) and abso¬ 
lutely, but in reference to those with whom we are 
connected, being another name for the strict performance 
of all those relative duties which arc essential to the happi¬ 
ness of social life. Viewed in this light, justice is the first 
and brightest of all the virtues, more worthy of admiratioti 
than either flesperus or Lucifer, since, according to the 
ptoverb, 

** Justice alone complise^ every virtue.” 
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It is indeed the perfection of virtue, since it is not only the 
best constitution of our internal frame, but the external 
exercise of whatever is praiseworthy in behaviour towards 
others, and even the w^hole community, however extensive, 
of which we are members. There are many capable of 
acting uprightly within a limited domestic sphere, whose 
imperfections become manifest on a wider and more exalted 
theatre. Wherefore Bias well observed, ** that government 
shows the man ; ” for he who is entrusted with the exercise 
of |)ower is placed in multiplied relations with respect to 
others and the whole commonwealth. Jnstiee, therefore, 
seems to contribute to the benefit rather of those towards 
whom it is exercised, than of those wIki arc endowed with 
this virtuous habit, because it is the nature of this habit 
always to bear a reference to our transactions with the 
world. The w'orst of men are those whose vices injure 
themselves and their friends ; the hest are those whose 
virtues benefit not only themselves and tlieir friends, but 
the community at large and the whole society of mankind. 
This, indeed, is a noble, because a difficult task. Justi<’e, 
then, considered in this view, is not a part, but the wliole 
of virtue ; and its contrary, injustice, is not a jiart, but the 
whole of vice. Wherein virtue and justice differ is evident 
from the obsen'ations above made. They are precisely the 
same Ihing viewed under tw’o different aspects, and denomi- 
nated virtue when considered in relation to the mind 
adorned by this praiseworthy habit, but called justice when 
considered in relation to those towards whom it is exercised. 

But our present inquiry is concerning justice taken in a 
more limited sense, and denoting one virtue in paitirular; 
and also concerning injustice as signifying one particular 
vicc^ distinct from every other. That such a .specific 
injustice, as well as justice, exists, appears from the follow¬ 
ing consideration; that he who commits any other base¬ 
ness is indeed guilty of wrong, but does not thereby 
benefit his fortune; which is plain, from the ex:tm{>}es of 
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him 'who throvrs away his shield through cowardice, who 
reviles his neighbour through ungovernable asper^y of 
temper, o| who refuses, through illiberality, any pecuniary 
aid to those who have claims on his bounty. But a man 
may benefit his fortune by usurping more than his du4 
share of worldly goods without incurring the blame of all, 
or any, of these vices. Ilis conduct, however, is culpable, 
and we arraign his injustice. 'I'hcre is then a particular 
kind of injustice differing from that abOve mentioned, and 
iK-aring the relation to it, of a part to the whole: in the 
first sense, unjust is synonymous with unlawful; in the 
second it implies the breach of a parircular class of laws, 
namely, that which prohibits any man from benefiting him¬ 
self at the expense of his neighbour. One mart commits 
adultery for the sake of gain, another pays dearly for his 
criminal pleasure; the vice of the former is aggmvated 
injustice ; that of the latter is profligati' intemperance. All 
other wrongs may always be referred to some particular 
species of vice; the commission of adultery, to intemper¬ 
ance ; the desertion of our roin[).mions ni war, to cowardice ; 
an assault, to unbridled violence of ange r: but that wrong 
which is committed for the sake merely of gain, is referred 
to no other vice than that of injustice; not that injustice 
aboi'c descrilx*d, whii'h is synonymous vrith wrong in 
general, but a specific vice, bearing the same relatIcMi to 
the former, which the species does to the class under which 
it is. included ; for injustice, both in its large and in its 
limited .sense, has always a reference to our transactions 
with others ; h^ery essence consists in odr behaving amiss 
in those transitions: but injustice, strictly so call^ 
implies that our misconduct results from the desire of pro¬ 
moting our own profit or honour, or whatever we think 
gainful to ourselves; whereas injustice, largely taken, com¬ 
prehends all those improprieties in our behaviour towmdit 
others, which are inconsistent with the character of m 
.virtuous man. We proceed dSien to explain th^ nature hOd 
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properties of justice and injustice, strictly so called. This 
species of injustice was said to consist, noHn what is unlawful 
merely, but in what is also unequal; for wliatcvur is unequal 
is unlawful; since laws, pro^>fc*rly made, assure to each 
individual his equal share, that is his due, in his transac¬ 
tions with his fellow-citizens; but many things arc unlawful 
which are not unequal, because laws relate to many other 
objects besides the distribution and adjustment of interests 
and honoprs ; enforcing, by authority, the practice of every 
virtue, and upholding a system of education by which this 
practice may, through di.scipline and custom, be rendered 
easy and agreeable. Whether such an education [>roperIy 
falls under the science of politics, will afterwards be 
examined; for under all forms of government indiscrim¬ 
inately, perhaps the chara<‘ter of tht* good man will not be 
found compatible with that of a good citi/en. 'I'lic par¬ 
ticular kittd of justice now under consideration, is emplt)yed 
cither in distributing to each citizen his due share of 
honour, wealth, and all other advantages, in the political 
partnership, or commonwealth, of w'hich he is a member: 
or in regulating, by the rules of right, those lran.sa('tions, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, which happen between 
feliow*citizens ; and where wTong has on either side been 
committed, in correcting this wrong, by again setting the 
{tallies, as far as may be, on a foot of equality with each 
other. Voluntary transactions are those in wlu'ch both 
parties voluntarily concur ; such as buying, selling, borrow¬ 
ing, lending, letting, hiring, pledging, depositing. Involun¬ 
tary transactions are dither se<Tet or ojten ; the secret are, 
theft, adultery, poisoning, seduction of other men’s slaves,^ 
prostitution for hire of other men’s wives, premcdiiated 
murder, and the bearing of false witness. The o{X;n but 
involutitaiy transactions include all violent and manifest 
{Aggressions on the {persons, property, or reputation of others; 
and) as assault, maiming, imprisonment, death, robbery, 
datiddv tnsulb ' 
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Justice imj)lics equality; and this equality lies in the 
middle between t^o extremes, the greater and the lesser; 
for whatever admits of division into two unequal parts, may 
also be equally divided. Hut et|uality, being a relative 
term, always supposes tlie <’omparison of two things at 
hast. Dislnhutive justice, therefore, always implies two 
things, and also two persons between \\hom those things 
are tllvuled. If the persons arc exactly Cv^ual, so ought to 
be their shares ; hut if the j>ersons are unequal, the shares 
ought also to be unerjual in the same proportion: for com¬ 
plaints and strife always will arise, when either persons of 
unefjual worth meet with precisely the same treatment; or 
when persons of nearly equal worth are distinguished fiom 
each other by too <’onsidiTabh‘ difference,-.. 'I'his i^ univer¬ 
sally a< knowledged ; but men's notions of w'orth vary with 
their political principles. In dcmocrarie.s it is measured by 
liberty ; in oligarchies, by wealth or birth ; in aristocracies, 
by virtue. Justice, however, plainly consists in proportion, 
which is the equality of ratios : and proportion, whether 
discrete or ('ontiniious, always implies four terms; since, 
when coniinuous, one of the terms must be taken twice. 
Distributive justice always re(]uiring four terms at least, 
implies that the shares bear the same proportion to each 
oih(T as do the persons among whom thcs<* shares arc 
distributed ; for proportion is applicable to all quantities, 
and not merely to numbers. If the first share, therefore, lie 
to the first man, as the second share to the second; then 
allcrnaiely, the first .share will be to the second share, as 
tht‘ first man to the second man ; and as each Of the 
’ antecedents is to its consequent, so will both the .antecedents 
he to both the conseejuents. Thi.s i.s what is called by 
raathemaiitians geometrical proportion, consisting, as we 
ha>o said, in equality, of ratios ; which equality is the 
middle between excess and defect; for if one of the ratios 
were greater or le-ssef than the other, the proi)ortion, or, in 
other word,s, the justice of the distribution, would be de- 
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stroyed. In distributive justice^ the four terms are all of 
them distinct, the one from, the other ; consisting of two 
persons, and two shares, at least; none of which can be 
taken twice in the series. The proportion, therefore, is not 
continuous, but discrete; and when proportion is violated, 
injustice immediately follows. Tliis evidently appears in 
actions: for the injurious pt‘rson has more, the person 
injured has less, than their respective share^i of good; of 
evil, the reverse; for the lesser evil is considered as a 
good- 

'I'he remaining species of justice is properly distinguished 
by the epithet of corrective : it ajiplics to the mutual tran¬ 
sactions between men, whether voluniar) or involuntary. 
It dilTers from distnlmiive justice in ibis, that tiic biter 
consists in geometrical proportion, and requires that the 
shares should have the same ratio to each other as the 
j)erson.s among whom tliey are divided ; so that each 
citi/en may And himself treated according to his deserts, 
and those who contribute most to the public benefit may 
meet with proportionally higher remunerations. Corrective 
justice also implies equality, but an equality of a different 
kind, founded, not on geometrical, but on arithmetical, pro¬ 
portion ; for the law does not make any difference in its 
correction or punishment, whether a good man has injured 
a bad one, or a bad man a good. It contemplates merely 
the hurt done or the injury sustained ; and endeavours to 
set the two parlies, the one of whom is wTonged by the 
other, on the same foot of etiualily on which they formerly 
stood. The words gain and loss are not indeed applicable 
in all cases where one man is injured by another; they can 
be properly used only when the injuries done may l>c 
estimated in money; but in all cases whatever, he who has 
committed an injury' should be compelled, as far as may bei 
to make reparation, w'hich, w'hen complete, reduces the 
parties to that condition of equality from whicli they set 
out, by giving back to tbo^ loser what had been taken from 
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him by the' gainer. Corrective justice, then, holds the 
middle place between gain and loss. In their disputes 
witli each other, men have recourse to a judge, as to a 
living fountain of justice; who, as it is hts business to 
adjust differences, and mediate between contending parties 
is often styled a inediati>r. 'I'his office he performs by 
finding the middle term between the unequal extremes of 
gain and losa; in the same manner as if, a line being divided 
into two unequal parts, be rut from the greater part its 
excess above half the line, anti added it to the lesser. 
When the whole is divided equally, each party has his due, 
b<»rause the shares are alike ; and this tKiuality is the 
midtllc arithmetical term between the greater and the lesser 
extreme. It is the duty of a judge to find this middle 
term ; from whic h function he appears in Clrcek to have 
derived his aiipelKition ; for justice in this language means 
an equal division ; and a judge an etjual divider. When, 
from two equal quantities, a part is takt n from the one and 
adtied to the other, the latter will exeeul by two parts ; for 
were the part lak< ii away de^tlovc^l, it would exceed by one ; 
it e\c< eils thi' middle term therefore by one ; and this term 
exceeds the (juantity from w'hich the part w as taken away, 
by one. Ity this means we may learn,-that in order to 
correct inequality, and thereby to do justice, w’e must take 
from the greater extfeme that by which it exceeds the 
middle, and add this excess to the lesser. I’his plainly 
appears in geometry by means of a diagram; but the same 
thing holds in all other arts, which would speedily be sub¬ 
verted, and all human society overturned, unless equality 
and justice were tolerably well maintained in the actions 
and intercourse of life ; and proper correctives applied where 
these Iwnds of society are materially violated. The words 
gain and loss arc introduced by the voluntary transaettons 
of men: in which, he who got more than he gave ill 
exchange, was said to gain by the bargain ; and he who got 
less' to lose; as in buying andfiselHng and all other legal 
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contracts. But wheo the bargain was equal, each party was 
said to have his due. Justice, then, even in such transact 
tioits as ale involuntary, consists in a middle term between 
a certain kind of gain and loss, and requires that the 
“ parties should be reduced, as nearly as may be, to that con¬ 
dition of equality in which they stood with regard to each 
otlier, before any such transaction took place. 

Retaliation seems to some to be tlie whole of justice, 
lliis opinion was held by the li^ythagorcans; who defined 
justice to be “reciprocity of dqing and suflffering.” But 
retaliation will not apply t ithcr to distributive or to corrective 
justice; although the law of Rbadamanthus says: “The 
completcsi jusiiiv rtinsists in making a man buffer the 
same ills that he has rominitied." 'J'his rule, however, is 
liable to innuniemblc exceptions. Thus, if a genenil 
should strike a soldier, tlie blow inuht not bi' iclorted ; but 
to strike a general, or any other jier.son invested with 
authority, re<)uires that the offender should be punished mora 
severely than by mere retaliation. The dififerenre also Is 
very great betwetn voluntary and involuntary injuries ; to 
the latter of whic h Rbadamanthus’ rule is totally inapplic¬ 
able, Yet the commercial intercourse of nations, and of 
individuals in the same nation, is maintained by a 
reciprocation, not indeed of the same, or similar, but of 
proportional benefits and injuries. When injuries arc 
offered by one set of persons, and cannot lie retorted 
by another, the latter class look on themselves as 
nothing better than slaves; when benefits, on th^j other 
hand, are conferred, but without any prospect of being 
returned, there is an end to that intercha'igc of good 
offices, which is the mam pillar of civil society; a tnith 
acknowledged by those commonwealths who have erected 
temples to the Graces on the most conspicuous situations; 
that men might continually be reminded of the duty of 
gratitude the favotirite virtue of those divinities ; and that 
dtose had received and returned favours, might 
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always be ready to renew the laudable contention among 
themselves, by mutually provoking each other to works 
of kindness. 

The comfort of life requires an • interchange of different 
works and exertions. The bricklayer, for example, must 
exchanjje the production of his labour with the shoemaker: 
and the bargain will lie just, when the works exchanged 
bear the same proportion to each other, as do the exertions 
of the artisans by whom, they were produced. If the 
exeriitms of the brit klayer be more valuable for their 
duration, or their chfhculty, than those of the shoemaker, 
the works produced by the latter must, to render the 
bargain equal, bear the same proportion numerically to 
those [)roduced by the former: thus, if the bricklayer 
has consumed a thousand times as much labour in making 
a house, a.s the shoemaker has done in making a pair of 
shoes, a thousand pair of shoes must be given for one 
house. 'I’he same thing happens with respect to all other 
arts, which derive their whole utility from the mutual 
exchange of different sorts of labour, and which could 
not long be maintained unless the exertions of one arti.san 
in one way were nearly balanced and compensated by 
those of another artisan in another. A community could 
not subsist, composed wholly of physicians, or wholly of hus¬ 
bandmen ; it must consist of physicians and husbandmen, 
and other classes of individuals employed in different 
trades and different professions. Ilut that operations and 
works of such different kinds should be fairly exchanged 
for ea<.‘h other, it is necessary that they should be nearly 
commensurate ; that is, that all of them should be capable 
of being estimated with tolerable accuracy by comparison 
with one common measure. Hence the introduction of 
money ; by means of which all those operations and works 
are compared in value with each other, and their relative 
excesses or deficiencies ascertained with sufficient correct¬ 
ness for all practical purposes. In reality, value depends 
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on the mutual wants of men, which form the great bond of 
society; for unless their wants were mutual, exchange could 
not be effected: but money is used by convention as 
the representative of all things wanted ; since it serves as a 
pledge and surety, that whenever those wants occur, they 
will be speedily gratified ; and its name is derived from the 
word signifying law, which indicates that it is founded, not 
on nature, but on convention ; and that human laws, which 
have thought fit to employ it as a measure of value, may, at 
pleasure, set this use of it aside, and employ some other 
measure in its stead. Money, which represents the value 
of all other things, varies in its own; but its variations 
arc le^'S consideiable than those of most other substances. 
Tt scrvc.s, therefore, to fix their price, and to render fhem 
commensurate with each other, thus performing a function 
essential to the existence of civil society ; for communities 
could not subsist without exchange; nor exchange, w'ithoiit 
ctjuality ; nor equality, without a common measure. 'Phe 
various kinds of labour, and the works thereby effected, 
cannot indeed be accuraU*ly compared, and exactly 
measured, either by each other or evtMi by money; but 
they may, by means of the Utter, be estiinaliil with 
sufficient correctness for maintaining that commercial inter¬ 
course which is essential to the supply of our numerous 
exigencies. 

From the c.vplanation given of justice and injustice, it is 
manifest that a just action holds the intermediate place 
between doing and suffering an injury. The dijer has 
more, the sufferer less, than he ought; and justice is 
mediocrity, not indeed in the same sense with the other 
virtues, which lie between two contrary and vicious 
extremes, but because it is productive of equality in 
our dealings, and gives to each individual that share 
which truly belongs to him j whereas injustice contains in 
it two opposite faults, giving to the one party more than 
his duel and robbing the other of his right. U'hc virtue of 
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justice, then, is that by which a man practises by preference 
and with pleasure fairness in his dealings, not arrogating to 
himself more than his due proportion of good, nor 
dcclinit^ to bear his tijual share of evil. He treats 
other men as he wouM wish to be treated by them, 
assigning to each his fair propoition, and following the 
same invariable nil<% when his own interest is at stake, 
and when he is only adjusting duTcTCnces of others. 
Injustice is direc-tly the revcTsc ; it l<‘ad.s men in all •their 
transactions to give an undue prelerencc to themselves: 
and \\hen they aie entrusted with settling the c'onccrns of 
others, always to do this unecjually, by gi\ing an undue 
advantage to one of the luities. 'I’his ipuch may suffice 
con^^'rning the nature of justice and injust’C'e. 

Since the commission of c^ery unjust action does not 
necessarily make an unjust pian, it ni.iy be imjuired 
whether, in this ri'spccM, there be any distinction between 
particular acts of injustic e, bearing the same name, such as 
theft, adultery, and robbeiy: or whetlier the difference of 
the c'xteinal ac‘ts is altogether immaterial as to constituting 
the \iic Cif injustice, even wlun those acts arc pel formed 
knowingly ; for a man may know that the objei't of his 
passion is his nc'ighbour’s* wife ; and >et, if he acts merely 
from the blind impetuosity of appetite or desire, without 
deliberate intention, he is not an adulterer. The same 
holds in ail other cases in which wrong is done; the mere 
perpetration of the act does not infer the vicious state of 
mind from w*hich such acts naturally flow. 'Fhe difference 
bc'tw'een retaliation and justice was formerly mentioned; 
but, in our mejuines respecting the latter, it must be 
rememlKTccl that w’e have in view chiefly that kind 
justice which may be called political, since it is establishcid 
for the comfort and all-sufficiency of society among freemen 
and equals; whether the government, being democratical, 
rc'<]ujre that each citizen should be dealt by alike; or 
whether it admit of those distinctions of birth, wehitbi amd 
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abilities) which are allowed their due weight under other 
fdrms of government Where such equality does not pre- 
vail) there is not any room for what is strictly called justice, 
but only for that virtue which, on account of its resemblance, 
receives the same name. Justice takes place among those 
who, being capable of injuring each other, are restrained by 
law from mutual encroachments; and those encroachments 
must be made, l^efore injustice can be committed ; though, 
as we formerly obscr\'c*d, the converse of the proposition 
docs not hold, that injustice always is committed, when 
such encroachments are made, because injustice im])ltes the 
deliberate purpose of wronging others for the sake of benefit 
to ourselves ; a propensity so strong in human nature, that 
few men arc capable of Ixnng cntnisietl with power, without 
using it tyrannically: wherefore law and reas<jn ought to 
bear sw\a), ami rulers to be the guardians of ef]ual justice; 
contented with those rewards and honours which have been 
assigned to them for upholding the public gotul by their 
impartial administration. Their power is of a Sifferent 
kind from that of fathers and despots, in the exercise of 
which there is not any room for the virtue of justice, strictly 
so-called, since no one can, in propriety of language, be 
said to commit injustice against himself, or what entirely 
belongs to himself; because no one ever deliberately pro¬ 
posed to do real harm to either, and could not possibly do 
such harm for the sake of benefiting himself; but slaves, 
who are a kind* of property, and also children, until they 
have attained a certain age, are |0 intimately connected with 
their masters and parents, that no such relations as those of 
political justice can subsist lx;twcen them . for |>oliti<'al 
justice implies laws ; and laws sup})ose an eijuahty, not, 
indeed, of ranks and persons,* hut of rights and obligations. 
Wherefore something more nearly resembling political 
justice takes place between husbands and but this, 

which is called economical justice, is also diTcrcnt from the 

.farmer. 
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Political justice is founded either on nature or on law. 
The natural, is tlmt which has everywhere the same force 
and authority ; the legal, is that >\hich depends on human 
institution, rendering actions just or unjust, which are in 
themselves indifferent; as that no more than one mina 
should he retjuired for the ransom of a prisoner; that a 
goat should he sa<'rinced rather than two sheep; regulations 
rispeding individuals, as that Krasidas should be honoured 
\\ith heroic worsliip : and those that come in the shape of 
decnjcs or resolutions. Some are of opinion that ah justice 
whatever tlepends on positive institution; which they 
endeavour to i)rovc hy observing that the laws of nature 
rt'main every where imalterahly the same : fire, for example, 
wltieli hums and warms in ilreece, has precisely the same 
powers in Peisia ; whereas the rules of justice are liable to 
perpetual variations. This, however, is true only in a 
certain sense ; for though among the gods in heaven, what 
is natural, is, perhaps, unalterable, yet, in this lower world, 
many institutions of nature are capable of being ehanged 
and moditied liy circumstances. Vet the distinction 
boUveen what is natural and conventional, is not thereby 
deslrovetl ; unless we should infer that, because some men 
are capable of using both hands with eijual dexterity, it is 
not natural f(->r mankind in general to use one hand more 
ciexterously than the other. Men’s notions of justice are 
t}ftcn warped by their interests ; and this great measure of 
human actions varies like the measures of wine and corn, 
which the dealers in those articles have of different sizes ; 
using the larger w-hen they buy, and the smaller when they 
soli. Cireat variations result also from the different forms 
of gov ernment; although, as we shall show hereafter, there 
is one form of government naturally the best Justice is a 
general term; and differs from an act of injustice, as an 
universal does from a particular. That is unjust which is 
contrary to nature or to law; and the same thing, when 
done, is an unjust action. An unjust action is a wTong; and 
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when w’C rectify a wrong, we arc said to do justice. But the 
force of tho,se terms will he afterwards more fully oxidaincd. 

Injustice,*as applicable to actions, consists in what wo 
have now said ; but it docs not belong to persons, unless it 
be committed voluntarily; for when a man acts without 
intention, the quality of his action, as good or bad, just or 
unjust, is, in reftTence to the agent, merely an accessory, 
not springing essentially from himself, and neither entitling 
him to pnn-)t', nor subje< ting him to blame. 'Phat, there¬ 
fore, which is unjust, is not injustice in the agent, unless it 
be < i^nmutted voluntarily; that is, as formerly explained, 
unks«N the actum, with all its circumstances, dcjicnd entirely 
on our (twn [lower, and he [lerformcd knowingly, with inten¬ 
tion, and without con.straint. Thu.s, to make the act of 
striking, jiarrit ide, we mu.st know the person whom we 
strike, the natuie of the instrument with whit h the stroke 
is inflicted, and the motive through which we are impelled 
to such a horrid crime. 'I'he a< tion must also depend 
entirely on our own power ; for in many natural events, w'o 
are both agents and [latients knowingly, though not volun¬ 
tarily ; witness old age and death. 'J'he same happens as 
to justice and injustice. When a man restores a d»‘p(^sit 
involuntarily through fear, he cannot be said to act justly, 
.since the justice of the action is not caused by himself. it 
is a mere a<rcssory or ap|>endage, quite foreign to hi.s 
dc.Mgn or jmrjiox*. In the .same manner, he cannot he 
accused of injustice, who is constrained involuntarily not to 
restore a deposit Voluntary actions are performed w ith, or 
without election ; deliberate actions are performed with 
election j and those that are without deliberation are witlumt 
election. In the intercourse of lift', one person may hurt 
another in three wa)S ; either ignorantly, in which c.ase tlie 
hurt done is called an error; as w’hcn we are mistaken 
either in the person or the instrument; or when the 
action turns out to be of quite a different nature from that 
which we intended: a man may be hurt by a blow meant 
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merely for rousing him ; a wound may be given casually; 
and one person may receive a blow which was intended for 
another. When the harm is not only done unintentionally, 
but happens altogether unexpectedly, it is called a misfor* 
tune; when the consequences of the action might have been 
foreseen and expected, the harm done, without any mischie¬ 
vous purpose, is properly termed a fault; for a fault is that 
evil which originates in ourselves; and a misfortune, that of 
which tfie cause is external. Harm done knowil%ly, but 
not deliberately, is an injustice; as those injuries which 
proceed from anger and othei* passions, that are either 
necessary, or at least natural. Yet the persons who have 
committed such injuries, are not branded with the reproach 
of injustice or wickedness ; which falls only on wrong pro- 
ceedirfg from wilful pravity. I’he law, therefore, well dis¬ 
tinguishes between premeditated crimes, and those com¬ 
mitted through passion ; for the source of the latter may be 
traced u[) rather to him who provoked the passion, than to 
him who yielded to its violence. In all such cases, the 
question is, not whether the deed was done, but whether it 
was done justly ; for anger always proceeds from some real 
or suppo^'cd injury. But in all other disputes, the question 
turns on stime fact, which one p;irty affirms, and the other 
denies : and as to which, either the one or the other, unless 
his memory deceives him, must plainly be guilty.; for every 
deliberate wrong is manifest injustice, whether it consist, as 
abo\c explained, in \iolaling the law of equality, or in 
violating that of proportion. The virtue of justice, on the 
other hand, is exercised only in such acts as arc done volun- 
tarily and deliberately. Involuntary acts are, or are not, 
entitled to pardon, according to circumstances. Those are 
jxirdonable, which proceed from complete and habitual 
ignorance; those are not, which proceed from a temporary 
ignorance, occasioned by the blind impetuosity of passion, 
either extravagantly excessive in its degree^ or highly 
improper in its object 
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f)out|t5 may arise, whether the doing and the sufleiing of 
inju‘»tice have been defin«fd with sufficient precision. First, 
shall w6 hearken to Euripides? One of his characters 
reasons thus:— 

** I slew my mother; the defence i% pUin, 

She m’fA htr nill, or my imII, was slain.** 

Can any person be injuied wilhnirly? or must every injury 
bo unwillingly suffered as it is willingly inflicted? A man, 
it IS said, maybe injuicd willingly; since an intemperate 
man wMllingly hurts himseli. But this argument is not con- 
cluMve, for the intempersMtc man do<‘s what he thinks he 
ought not to do. his passion makes him art ag«imst his 
dehbtrate will, for no one tan delibeiaiely wall what he 
thinks misrhiiwnus to hnnsi ll I'o injure, then, is not only 
to hurt knowmgh, but to hurt a gainst tlie will of tin* suffeier; 
for when his will eonstnts, he may inditd be hurt, but is 
not injured. (ILukus was not injiiied by his disulvan- 
tageous c\^ hangc of armour with 1 homed, buiUi^eit was 
voluntary. 

** llravc (^laucus then, each narrow thwu'»ht resign’d 
wainiM Iih ho^om, and enhrgil Ins mind), 

, I j I) ())nt.*d\ l-»ns» aims < f mein(h\jc»*, 

I «jr whuh nine o\tn p'ud (a i»ii<e} 

Ik* guv** his own of gold di\im ly wroight, 

A hundred beeves the shining purcitj t bought.” 

Il lAD VI. V. 200, e/J/f. 

•Secondly, Whether is the inju«*ticc in him who makes an 
unfair distribution, or in him who rt‘rcivcs more than his due? 

•n * 

If the former is assert( d, those persons distmguishc d by 
Uberalily and equity, who arc inchnt d rathi >* to refuse their 
full prop<^ion, than to arrogate more tlian their just share, 
will sofi|ietimes injure themselves. It may be answered, 
that these persons liberal and equitable^ as they are 
as tb things of a particular nature, will not decline their 
full share of goods in general; and of some kinds, such 
as piuise, glory, and whaU;\er is hono.urable and laudable^ 
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will be inclined to arrogate more than fairly belongs to 
them. But the difficulty is solved by the observation above 
made, that no one can be the willing victim of injustice; so 
that men cannot injure, although they may hurt themselves. 
Besides, the injustice is plainly in him who makes the 
unfair distribution ; for by him the unjust action is begun 
and completed, whereas he who holds more than his due 
share, may often do it ignorantly and innocently. The 
word action is taken in different senses. It is applied to 
inanimate things. The sword, or any other warlike instru¬ 
ment, is said to strike or kill, as well as the hand of one 
man moved by that of another ; or a slave, by the command 
of his master. None of those injure, although they are the 
instruments of injustice. Unjust judgments may i)roceed 
merely from ignorance ; but that judge only is unjust who 
passes unjust decrees, knowingly, from partiality to one 
party, or ill-will to the other. Between such a judge and 
one of the parties, the iniciuity, as well as its fruits, are 
sometimes divided; the latter gets more Lind than be 
ought, and the other gets money to which he is not 
entitled. Injustice, however, in judgment, as well as every 
other species of injuNtiee, alw.iys consists in arrogating to 
ourselves more than our due proportion of advantage, 
whether this consists in benefiting our fortune, indulging 
our partiality, or gratifying our resentment. Men think, 
because injustice seems to be always in their power, that 
therefore justice easy. The thing, however, is far 
otherwise. To commit vicious actions is indeed always 
in our power, but to acquire either virtuous or vicious 
habits is the w'ork of time and custom; and the vice is not 
in the act, but in the frame of mind and habit of,the actor. 
They think also, that to distinguish between just and unjust 
transactions retjuires but small discernment; because it is 
easy to i|j;|deretand the laws promulgated on this subject. 
But th'^ustice or injustice is not in those transactions 
themselvS, except by w.iy of appendage or accession^ 
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when, together with the simple performance ol the act 
certain dispositions and affections, and those uniform and 
habitual, concur in the agent. To know, therefore, what 
.constitutes or contributes to justice, is still more ditVicult 
than to know what constitutes and contributes to health, 
[Fhe medicines of hellebore, honey, and wine, as well as 
the operations of cutting and burning, are indeed easily 
known ; but to understand when, how, and to whom, we 
ought to administer the one and to apply the other, is a 
thing of no less difficulty than to be a skilful physician. 
It is also a false opinion, that a good man is capable of 
acts of wickedness ; because, w’ere he im lined to indulge 
guilty passions, he is more likely to do it with impunity 
than any other. Hut, as we above observed, the vice or 
wickedness is not in the act itself, but in the frame or 
habit of mind of him by whom that act is performed. The 
art of healing does not consist in performing operations 
and in administering medicines ; it consists in doing these 
things properly, that is, in the intellectual habit or skill of 
the physician. J uslice takes place only among those w'ho 
are sharers in that kind of goods, of which a certain propor¬ 
tion contributes to their happiness ; but of w'hich either the 
excess or the defect has a tendency to destroy it. 'I’he 
gods, perhaps, cannot have too much power and prosptTity ; 
and beings incurably wicked, cannot have too little of 
either; since, by them, the means of good will always be 
converted into sources of evil. But men are benefited by 
a due proportion, and by that only. 

We proceed to speak of equity, and to consider what 
relation it bears to justice. It is not the same thing, nor 
yet is it different in kind; for it is a praisew’orthy quality 
as well as justice, but is spoken of as something better than 
mere justice, and really is so, for it is the correction of strict, 
that is, of legal justice j which often needs to be modified 
by equity, because laws being in their nature general, cannot 
decide rightly in the indefinite variety of particular cases 
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The lawgiver is contented with making a rule* which fairly 
applies to the greater part of cases; well knowing that it 
will not include the whole; and the fault is neither in the 
law nor the lawgiver, but in the nature of things. When 
an ekeuption to the rule occurs, which the lawgiver did not 
foresee, this exception is admitted in equity, which thus 
supplies the defect of law, as the lawgiver himself w'ould do, 
were he present in <‘ourt, and as he would have done by 
amending his law, had he been aware of the exception. 
Equity, then, is better than legal justice, being its 
amendment; and supplying that defect of laws Which 
arises from their universality. The variety of human 
transactions cannot be comprised within general rules. 
Occasional decrees therefore become retpiisite; which vary 
with each variation of circumstances, for the measure 
of what IS indefinite must be indefinite itself, like the 
leaden ruler in the Lesbian architecture, which changes its 
own -shape ai'cording to that of the stones to which it is 
applied. It is manifest, therefore, that erpiity is a specie.s 
of justice, and contrasted with another species to which 
it is preferable. A man of equity is he who deliberately 
and habitually exercises this \ irtue; who prefers it in all 
his dealings to the rigour of justice ; and who, even when 
the law is on his side, will not avail himself of this advantage 
to treat others injuriously or unhandsomely. 

Whether justice be taken in its larger sense, of disobeying 
the laws ; or in its stricter acceptation, of depriving others 
of their property, it is {ilain, from the observations already 
made, that no one can ho guilty of injustice towards himself. 
A man may spontaneously and knowingly commit an un¬ 
provoked injury; he may even destroy his own life, in 
direct opposition both to the laws and to right reason. He 
thereby certainly does an injury; but to whom ? Not to 
himself, because he suffers voluntarily. The injuiy is 
therefore done to the state; which, on this account^ 
punishes self murder with infamy. As to the other kind of 
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injustice, which does not comprehend wickedness in general, 
but which consists, like cowardice, in one specific vice, we 
cannot, without a total confusion of thought, suppose that 
'a min is guilty of it towards himself; for in that case, the 
same thing would be both added to and taken from the 
same person^at the same time. Injustice, therefore, always 
implies two persons at least: and if it did not, the distinc¬ 
tions’ formerly made concerning spontaneity, deliberation, 
retaliation, and aggression, would be totally destroyed. 
Retaliation cannot deserve the epithet of injurious; but 
could a man injure himself, injury would be consistent with 
the most complete retaliation, namely the doing and suffering 
precisely the same thing, under precisely the same circum¬ 
stances; besides, a man might suffer injury voluntarily, 
which was formerly proved to be impossible. Still further, 
the commission of vrrong always implies some specific act; 
but by no such act can a man do wrong to himself. He 
cannot commit aduUer>^ w'ith his own wife, he cannot be 
guilty of housebreaking with regard to his own house, he 
cannot steal his own property: universally, therefore, he 
cannot do an injury to himself. It is an evil to suffer, as 
well as to do, wrong, but the latter is by far the worst evil 
of the two, because it is blamable and base. The former, 
however, may sometimes, by concurring with other circum¬ 
stances not essentially connecteePwith it, be attended with 
far more deplorable consequences ; in the same manner 
as a fall, by stumbling, may sometimes have worse effects 
than a pleurisy, because it may occasion a man’s capture by 
the enemy, and in consequence thereof, his ignominious 
death. But the science of Ethics, no more than that of 
Physics, pays attention to consequences not essentially 
Inherent in ^e subject, and connected with it merely by way 
of appendage or accession. It is said, metaphorically, not 
indeed that a man can exercise justice towards himself, but 
that one part of him may exercise justice towards another. 

This justice, however, resembles, not the political justice 

< 
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above examined, but the justice of fathers and masters 
towards children and slaves; whose relation to each other 
bears a near similitude to that of the rational and irrational 
parts in the human constitution. The passions often rebel 
against reason, as slaves do against their masters ; and as 
the latter seem guilty of injustice, so do the former. Let 
thus much suffice concerning justice, and the other moral 
virtues. 
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BOOK VI. 

INTRODUCTION. 

If philosophy consist in explaining phenomena, seem¬ 
ingly indefinite in number, by a few distinct principles of 
action, this Sixth Book affords one of the finest specimens 
of it ever exhibited. According to Aristotle, moral Virtue 
is appetite or affection disciplined by reason and custom ; 
which, enabling us to make a fair estimate of excellence, 
teaches us to prefer and pursue it. To explain, therefore, 
the different acceptations of the word reason; or, in 
Aristotle's language, to describe the different powers of the 
understanding, must form an essential part of every com¬ 
plete treatise of Ethics. By modern philosophers those 
powers are not accurately distinguished ] although, accord¬ 
ing to our author, the powers of intellection differ as widely 
from each other as those of sensation. Colours, flavours, 
sounds, and odours, and other objects about which the 
senses are conversant, are not more distinguishable from 
each other, than the different classes of speculative and 
practical truths, which are perceptible by what our author 
calls the demonstrative and deliberative faculties of the 
understanding. Reasoning on this principle, that powers 
must differ from each other, which exert themselves in 
different actions and effectuate different ends, he treats 
separately of art, science, prudence, intellect, and wi.sdom ; 
he explains the nature and functions of each of those 
habits; examines the difference between what are called 
natural virtues, and those which are acquired by exercise 
and custom; and proves that none of the acquired virtues 
can subsist without that intellectual habit which he calls 
prudence. 
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BOOK VI. 

ARCJUMENT. 

Sensation, intellect, and appetite—Their cliflerent offices—The five 
intellectual habits—Science—Art—Prudence—Common sense— 
Wisdom—Quickness of apprehension—^Justness of sentiment- 
importance of the intellectual habits—Virtue, natural and acquired 
—Their difference. 

Havinh formerly said that, in moral matters, mediocrity 
only ought to be the objet t of our preference, as being 
alone consistent with right reason, it is proper that this 
subject should be more distinctly explained. Whoever 
exercises reason has, in all his habitual actions, a certain 
aim, accordipg to which he regulates his behaviour; 
moderating his passions when too strong, invigorating them 
when too weak, and always bending them to propriety, as 
a bow is rendered more or less tense in order to hit the 
mark. This observation is indeed true, but not sufficiently 
. exi)licit to be practically useful: for, in all other matters ih 
which science is concerned, we ought cfertainly to do what 
right reason prescribes, that is, neither too much nor too 
little. Thus the physician ought to act with regard to his 
patientbut by knowing that this is his duty, he will not be 
rendered much the wiser as to what operations ought to be 
performed, or what medicines ought to administered. ' It 
is necessary, therefore, to speak more definitely Concerning 
the habits of the mind, to explain what right reason is, ^d 
to point out what are the boundaries whidt it assigns to 
our |)assions and actions. The habits or virtues of the 
mind were formerly divided into the moral andintellectoal^. 
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concerning the moral we have already treated; it remains 
to exainine the intellectual, having previously spoken of the 
soul itself. In this we formerly distinguished two parts, 
the mttonal and irrational; and the former may also be 
divided into two, namely, that faculty by which we under¬ 
stand those sciences whose principles are certain and 
necessary, and which cannot possibly be otherwise than 
they are, and that by which we comprehend other bmnehes 
of knowledge ; for if there be any resemblance or affinity 
between the truths rccogniiced, and the powers which 
recognize them, it is natural to think that things, so ex¬ 
tremely different as are the necessary and contingent, 
should be perceived and known by different faculties. 
Knowledge, then, may be divided into that which is de¬ 
monstrative and scientific, and that which is deliberative 
and probable; for no one deliberates about things which 
necessarily exist after one certain manner, and which cannot 
possibly exist after any other. Ijci us examine, then, what 
is the best habit of each of these faculties: the best habit 
of any thing is, in other words, its virtue; and the virtue 
of each object is ascertained by its fitness for performing its 
peculiar function. 

There are three principles in man, which, either single or 
combined, are the sovereign judges of truth and conduct. 
These are, sensation, intellect, and appetite. Of these 
three, mere sensation cannot alone be the foundation of 
any judgment respecting conduct, that is, the propriety of 
action ; for wnld bt^asts have perception by sense, but are 
totally ungicquainted with propriety. Affirming and deny- 
•ing are the operations of intellect, ‘ desire and aversion 
are those of appetite; and since moral virtue implies 
the habit of just election, and election or preference 
resolves itself into deliberation and appetite, every act of 
virtuous preference requires, that there should be accuracy 
and truth in the comparison, as well as correctness and 
proprfQty in the desire. Of that intellectual faculty which 
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bears nc t any relation to life and practice, and which is 
employed, not in deliberation, but in demonstration, the 
simplicity of abstract truth is the proper and only object; 
but deliberative moral wisdom bears in all its operations a 
reference to human happiness; and terminates, not in the 
(Hs('ovcri(\s of speculation, but in the CKertions of action. 
'I’his latter faculty, then, only attains its end, when well- 
ordered appetite harmonir-es with sound practical reason ; 
from the combination of whif*h elements, results that moral 
election or preference, j>e(‘iiliar to man ; which may be 
called either impassioned intelligence, or reflecting appetite ; 
and which is the sole fountain of whatever is laudable and 
gr.icefiil m behaviour and manners. 'I’his practical reason 
is superior to that conversant about production: for pro¬ 
duction, as we above observed, is imjierfect in itself, and 
continually remains so, until the w'ork, for the sake of which 
it operated, be produced. But the operation of practical 
reason terminates in nothing better than the pleasure of its 
own energies. Tt is not given to us for the gratification of 
a[)petite : but appetite it.self is implanted in us for the sake 
of that virtuous moral action, which constitutes an essential 
pnit of human happiness. Such, then, is man, an intellec¬ 
tual but impassioned being, exercising bis faculties con- 
turning things contingent and future, d'he past cannot 
be an object of deliberation or preference. No one 
chooses that Troy should not be taken; and Agathon says 
rightly: 

“All things’to God are poss>ible, save one. 

That to undo, which is alread^one.” 

As truth, then, is the object of both our rational facul¬ 
ties (the speculative and practical), their excellencies must 
consist in those habits by which tnith is most clearly dis¬ 
cerned, 

Ix't these habits be the five following; art, science, 
prudence, wisdom, intellect. In matters of opinion we are 
liable to be deceived; not so in matters of science. The 
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former relates to things variable in their nature, of whose 
very existence we may doubt, unless when they ar<? actually 
perceived; the latter is conversant about things unalterable, 
necessary, and eternal, inca[)able of being generated, 
exempt from corruption; the knowledge of which admits 
not of degrees between total ignorance and absolute cer¬ 
tainty. All science may be taught, and all teaching ini])lies 
principles, namely, those truths which are previously known 
by experience or reason. The first principles arc acquired 
by induction, that is, by intellect operating on experience. 
Science, then, may be defined a demonstrative habit, dis¬ 
tinguished by those properties which we have ascribed to it 
in our Analytics. The principles of science must be per¬ 
ceived w’ith the clearest evidence ; for unless they be more 
evident than the conclusions drawn from them, those ton- 
elusions will not form science strictly so called ; because 
their truth does not necessarily proceed from the truth of 
their premises ; with which they arc connected, not essen¬ 
tially,* but only by way of accession or apiicndage. 

Things in their nature variable, and which might either 
have never been, w'hich may cease to exist, or w'ho.sc mode 
of existence is liable to perpetual alterations, arc of two 
kinds; productions or actions. These things are sufficiently 
distinguished from each other even in popular discourse, 
so that a rational habit of action must be different from a 
rational habit of production. Since building, which is a 
rational habit of production, is an art, and every other such 
habit is also an art, and every art is also the habit just 
mentioned, art may be defined the habit of making or'pro- 
ducing a certain work agreeably to the rules of right 
reason. All art is employed in examining and contriving 
how it may best form and fashion those productions or 
works of which the efficient cause is in the maker, not in 
the materials. Things which exist neces.sarily are not the 
subjects of art, nor those which are produced rtaturally, 
for the latter have their efficient cause in themselves. Art, 
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then, is conversant after a certain manner about the same 
things as fortune. Wherefore Agathon says: 

In friendly ties are art and fbrtune bound.** ^ 

Artlessness is the contrary of art; it is the producing of 
such works awkwardly, according to erroneous principles of 
reason. 

In explaining the nature of prudence, let us consider 
first, who they are that deserve this appellation. It seems 
to be the part of a prudent man to deliberate wisely about 
his good or advantage ; not in particular points merely, as 
health or strength, but as to the general happiness of life. 
This is indicated by our calling those men prudent in their 
affairs who take proper means for attaining valuable 
purposes, which are not the proper dbjects of particular 
arts. Prudence then implies deliberation; and no one 
deliberates about things invariable in their nature, and 
which cannot be otherwise than they are, nor about things 
which are not in their own power. Prudence, then, is not 
science, because the objects of science are things invariable; 
it is not art, because the object of prudence is action, not 
production. It remains then, that prudence should be a 
rational and practical habit, bearing a reference to the 
happiness and misery of human life. The end of pro¬ 
duction consists always in the work produced; but action 
is often its .own end; for happiness, which is a kind of 
action, is perfect in itself. Pericles, and other great states¬ 
men, arc called prudent on account of their singular ability 
in effecting the good of human kind, the great business of 
economy, both political and domestic. The word, in 
Greek, denoting the moral virtue of temperance, is com¬ 
pounded of two other words, which may be literally trans¬ 
lated, “ the preservative of prudence; V for temperance 
tends to preserve this intellectual excellence. Plea^re 
and pain do not destroy every exercise die unde^ 
standing; for instance, that which relates to mathematical 
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troth ^ but that exercise only which relates to the practical 
concerns oC^iie. For the excessit|^. love of pleasure, or 
the excessive abhorrence of pain, substitutes new principles 
of action quite different from those by which wise and 
gopd men are actuated. Prudence, then, is d rational and 
practical habit, effective of human happiness. Wc speak 
of excellence in art, but prudence is itself excellence.* In 
the arts voluntary errors are the best; but in matters of 
prudence they are the worst, as in all the moral virtues. 
Prudence, then,'is not an art, but a virtue; and the virtue 
of^that faculty of the mind which is conversant al)OUt 
opinion and probability, discerning in such things truth 
from falsehood. As it relates to the practice of life, W'hu'h, 
with all men, is a constant object of thought, prudence, 
when once ac<}uired, is not, like other habits of the under¬ 
standing, liable to be forgotten or lost. 

Since the object of science, as above observed, is 
universal and demonstrable truth, and whatever is demon¬ 
strable must be founded on principles, it is maiyfcst that 
there must be primary principles, which are not science, 
any more than they are art or prudence. 'I'hey arc not 
science, because all science is demonstrable ; they are not 
art or prudence, because these have for their subject things 
contingent and variable : neither are they wisdom, bccau.se, 
as we shall see hereafter, wisdom, and the highest wisdom, 
is conversant about truths susceptible of demonstration. 
Since then none of the four habits just mentioned, neither 
scicneg, nor art, nor prudence, nor wisdom, can afford those 
primary principles; and since all the habits of under¬ 
standing are reducible to five, it follows that intellect, 
operating on experience, is the only source from which 
those great and primary truths can be supposed to fiow. 

Wisdom is sometimes taken for skill in the arts, and 
appHed, for instance, to Phidias, who was a skilful sculptor, 
of Polycleitus, the skilful statuary. But there is a wiMom 
of a lar superior kind, which does not denote excellence in 
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any of those operations or arts to which Homer alludes in 
speaking of Margites :♦ ** The Gods had not .formed him 
for digging or ploughing, nor made him skilful in any other 
work; ” but a wisdom absolute and universal, since it 
relates to the universe and its principles; contemplating, 
not merely, like other sciences, the (pialities or properties 
of things, but the things themselves, or substances; and, 
therefore, of all sciences the most accurate as well as the 
most sublime ; comprehending both the highest demon¬ 
strations and the vindication of those primary truths on 
which ail detnonstration is built. To say that prudence, is 
iiK^rc valuable than wisdom is tt> i»rcfcr man to all other 
beings in the universe. One thing may be salutary and 
good for human kind; and aJH>ther for fishes : but abstract 
tjualitics remain pi‘rpi*tually the satne; and in like manner 
wisdom is permanent and stable, but prudenee must vary 
its ma.\ims with eai h alteration of the subject about which 
it is employed. 'i’h<‘ business of prudenre consists in pro* 
viding for the good of those peculiarly n commended to its 
care; and wh<x‘ver best undcrstan<ls liow to promote the 
good of each tribe or of ear h individual, to him W'c 
should be mo.st inclined to commit their direction and 
management. Wherefore some of the inferior animals 
seem to be endowed with a kind of prudence in foreseeing 
and providing what is necessary for the prcserv’ation of their 
own lives. The unalterable stability of wisdom clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes it from civil policy, which, if it would attain its 
end, the public good, mu.st be guided by circumstances; 
and the different tribes of animals require, in health as well 
as in disease, different kinds of management, which are 
respectively most conducive to their Mrell-being. It will 
not avail to say, that as man is the noblest of animals, 
theiefore the virtue of prudence, which is conversant about 
human happiness, merits the preference to every other; for 
that* there are many natures more divine tlian man, is 
attested by those glorious luminaries, and that beautiful 
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arrangement which adorns the universe. Wisdom, then, 
comprehends both intellect and science, applied to the 
highest purposes, the discovery of the most valuable truths. 
Wherefore we call Thales, Anaxagoras, and others of their 
character, wise, indeed, but surely not prudent, since they 
manifestly neglect their private concerns and })erhonal 
advantage, and apply their thoughts to the investigation of 
subjects as lofty and difficult as they are completely useless 
for the ordinary purposes of human life. But the virtue of 
prudence is directed solely to those puri)oses ; and he is 
justly deemed the must {>rudent whose advice is most con¬ 
ducive to [>ui>lic pn)sperity. 'Diis great ol>jcc:l is not to be 
attained by abstract speculations. Prudence must be con¬ 
versant about parti< ulars; for all i)ra('tice relates to par¬ 
ticulars onlf ; wherefore many men. ignorant of theory, are 
more uselul than t))ose a(‘(iuainted \\ith it ; for instani'e, 
empirics, than physicians. What a\ails it to know that 
light food is salutary, unless we also know, for instance, 
that the flesh of birds is light? Prudence, being a pnu*- 
tical virtue, essentially includes tlie kno\>ledge of jiar 
ticulars. Yet even here general and superintending 
principles are not without their use. 

I’rudence and polic\ are the same habits, but ajiplied to 
different''subjects. Policy is general or jiarticular; the 
general consists in legi-^l.ition ; the partuailar, in delibera¬ 
tions and decrees ; for as de<Tees apply general principles 
to particular cases, they immediately precede execution ; 
and, therefore, those who busy themselves about decrees, 
in proposing or procuring them, are peculiarly considered 
as workmen in the trade of politics. Prudeuf '• chiefly 
relates to the management of our private affairs, and while 
directed to this purpose preser\’es its proper name ; but 
when our prudence extend.s to the affair', of fithcrs, it is 
called economics, legislation, politics; which ki^t is either 
deliberative or judicial. Yet politics is sometimes con¬ 
trasted with prudence; too much concern about other 
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people’s affairs seeming unfavourable to our own happi> 
ness. Wherefore £urix>idcs says, in the person of 
Philocretes,— 

*♦ How can the name of wise to me belong 
Who might have mingled in the martial throng, 

Unvex'd with hu^tiness and exempt from care, 

Taking of Spoils my honourable shaie ; 

Yet those by over anxious thoughts to move 
The direful hale of all commanding Jove ? ” 

But a prudential regard to our own interest requires, 
perhaps, that we should not be regardless of politics, 
since our own good is involved in that ot the Public j and 
many art* extremely ill fitted to provulo even for their 
own. Voting person.s may heroine good geometers, and 
render themselves skilful in the arts depending on the 
mathematical sciences. But it is sran'ely possible for a youth 
to have the virtue of prudence, because this virtue is 
con\orsant about partic ulars, the at curate knowledge of 
which retjuires observation and experience, which must 
Ih* the work of time. The mathematics are conversant 

k 

merely about abstrac'tion*' formed by ourselves; the 
notions of which are clear and precise. But the know¬ 
ledge of nature, and of those causes by whicli nature 
subsists, is far more complicated, requiring continually 
the assistance of that experience in which it originates. 
As to practical truths, resulting from long experience, 
2’^)ung men may indeed repeat them, but they seldom 
fi'el their full fort'e. In applying theory to practice, 
errors may arise from mistaking cither the general or the 
particular pioposiiion : for example, that all heavy waters 
me bad, or that this water is heavy. Prudence is 
manifestly different from science; being the perception 
of those particular and practical truths which admit not 
of demonstration ; whereas intellect is employed about 
those general and primar>' principles which require not 
any proof. In the cluin of mental faculties, .intellect 
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and prudence then fprm the two extreme links; prudence 
holding the extreme of individuality, and intellect that of 
generalization. Prudence, then, may be called common 
sense, since it is conversant about objects of sense; 
but in a manner specifically different from that in which 
the other senses are respectively conversant about their 
particular objects. 

Prudence implies deliberation, which word has a less 
extensive meaning than investigation, because deliberation 
is that species of investigation which relates to the pi 
concerns of life. It is not science, nor opinjoo, 
conjecture; not science, because no one deliberates about 
that which admits of demonstrable proof: not ('onjcciurc 
or guessing, because these are quick and rapid, but 
deliberation is a work of tune; and it is a common maxim, 
that we ought to be prompt in execution, but slow in 
deliberation. Deliberation is not prenmee of mind, any 
more than happiness of conjecture; it is not science, 
which cannot err j nor opinion, the rectitude of which 
consists in truth, whereflss that of deliberation consists in 
utility; since wrong deliberations are hurtful. Besides, 
every opinion is a projiosition cither affirmutive or 
negativewhereas deliberation neither affirms nor denies, 
but investigates and inquires. Good deliberation is recti¬ 
tude of c<%unscl; but, os rectitude is taken in different 
senses, it is not every )^ind of rectitude, particularly it is 
not that by vrhich an intemperate or bad man may con¬ 
trive right means for attaining his wicked ends. His right 
deliberations terminate in much mischief; whereas good 
deliberation naturally terminates in advantage. This, how¬ 
ever, may sometimes be attained without good deliberation, 
since a right conclusion is sometimes inferred from wrong 
premises. Good deliberation also mu.st be seasonable; 
its result must be drawn at a right time, must proceed 
^rom right premises, and must ternunatc in some 
valuat^ purpose, wrhether that be happiness in general. 
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or something thereto conducive. Qood counsel, then, 
consists in discovering proper means for attaining those 
ends which prudence apjjroves as worthy objects of 
pursuit. 

'rhere is a readiness of ap]>rehension in some men, 
whuh makes them he distinguisl'.ed as intelligent; while 
others are efjually remarkable for their slow’ness and 
stu])i(lity. This quickness of thought, or acuteness in 
dt'cision, is something quite different from science or 
ofiinion, since all men are capable of learning sciences 
and forming opinions; nor does it bt^long to any 
sf'ience in particular, as physic, which is conversant af>out 
health, or geometry, which is conversant about magnitude; 
nor does its proper subject consist in things which happen 
casually, or in those w’hich arc unalterable and eternal; 
hut it is most conspicuous in those things which are 
matters of deliberation and doubt. It is conversant, then, 
about the same subject with prudence, though not pre¬ 
cisely ill the same manner ; for prudence speaks w'ith a 
voice of authority, commanding olie action and prohibiting 
another; but the intellectual excellence, now under con¬ 
sideration, is rather critical than commanding ; it docs not 
govern and regulate our ac'tions, but enables us to under¬ 
stand the reguLitions which prudence prescribes; and 
follows the dictates of this sovereign virtue, as an intelli¬ 
gent youth gcH's along with the lessons of his teacher. 

'rhat justness of sentiment by w'hich some men render 
themselves so commendable, is nothing more than a nice 
discernment of the virtue which we called equity; in proof 
of which it may observed, that those who arc most equit¬ 
able in their transactions, are also the most distinguished 
by their fellow feeling with others, and the most inclinable 
to excuse ihcir pardonable errors. Pardon is nothing more 
than an equitable da'ision: that is indulgence flowing 
from right reason. The intellectual habits above described, 
reiidincss of apprehension, justness of sentiment, prudence, 
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intelligence, or common sense, arc all of them conversant 
about the same objects, and all of them conspire to the 
same great end of making men behave well in the practical 
concerns of life. These concerns are all of them particular, 
depending on time and circumstances; and the habits 
that have reference to them must, therefore, be different 
from tiKJsc ^^hich are coinersvint about general and 
abstract truth. In practical matters, prudence regulates 
and commands, sentiment entu i/es and approves, and 
intelligence, or ctminion sense, operating on obser\ation 
and experience, furnishes those first principles which are 
equally essential to the due selection of ends, and the 
proper adjustment of means. As these first principles 
spring up in tlie mind, without teaching or reasoning, 
merely fiom observation anti experience, they seem to 
be the gift of natuic ; anti justnc^is of sentiment, as well as 
the other virtues deptnding on them, seem also to be 
natural, and to belong to men at a certain period of life, 
who seem tlu*n naturally to attain undcrstantlmg and 
sentiment; whereas art, scient't*, or wisdom (as above 
explained), ncter seem to grow up naturally, but always 
to be the work of apiilicatuin and study. C!ommon sense, 
then, that is, intellect operating on expencncc, being the 
ultimate judge of whatever is practically good, we ouglit to 
respect the opinions of old and prudent men, not less than 
demonstration itself; because they see with the eje of 
exj,)erience, which alone can discern right pnn< iples of 
conduct Such, then, is the nature of prudence in coiHra- 
distinction to that of wisdom; virtues which arc conversant 
al)OUt different objects, and which rcspectivci> belong 
to different faculties of the soul. 

Doubts' may arise in what respect the.se intellectual 
virtues are useful; for wisdom, as above explained, has not 
any reference to mutable and material things, and, there¬ 
fore, seems not to have any tendency to promote human 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, is conversant about worldly 
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affairs; but VF’hcrein consists its utility, since it only 
deliberates concerning honourable, just, .and other aetiona'' 
conducive to happiness, wliich a virtuous man has learned 
to practise ? If virtue be a habit, how is it to be improved 
by the reflections of prudence? Persons possessed of 
health or strength would not be more strong or more 
healthy, though endowed with the skill of physicians and 
masters of exercises. But prudence, it w'ill be said, though 
not necessary for the practice, is useful to the acquisition of 
virtue. Is skill in physic nece.ssary or Oseful to the acqui¬ 
sition of health? If this were the case, we ought, when 
sick, to study physic, instead of calling a physician. 
Besides these doubts, it is not easy to determine the 
relative value of wisdom and jirudence ; and wdiy the latter, 
which is inferior in dignity, should prescribe rules for the 
exercise of the former. Having proposed these difficulties, 
it is our duty, if possible to solve them. First of all, 
w’isdom and prudence, though they termiiuiled not in any 
distinc’t and separate end, would be tilings highly desirable 
in theniselvc.s, since they are respectively the virtues of two 
mental faculue.s. But they arc productive causes of human 
happiness, not indeed as physic i.s tlie cause of health, but 
as health it.self is the cause of a hcaltliy habit. The great 
business of human life is performed by the co-operation of 
prudence with mc^al virtue. The latter makes us pursue 
right <inds ; and the former makes us employ fit means for 
attaining them. To that power of the soul, which dis¬ 
covers itself in the growth and nutrition of the body, no 
such spontaneous function belongs; since its operations 
are carried on altogether independently of our own wills; 
and it is entirely bt‘side our power to accelerate or retard 
them. As to tlie doubt whether prudence contributes to 
the practice of just and honourable actions, it wilt best 
solved by tracing those actioris to their real source. Acts 
of virtue, in general, may be performed by those who are 
not virtuous men, involuntarily, ignorantly, through fear of 
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the law, or through any other motive which does not imply 
the habitual love of virtue, and the deliberate preference 
of it merely for its own sake. This habit, then, makes 
our ends right and good; but how to attain those ends, 
is the work, not of moral virtue, but of another principle. 
There is a power of the mind, call it cleverness, keenness, 
or sagacity, of which the nature consists in enabling us to 
accomplish our purposes: and which, when the purposes 
are good, is praiseworthy ; when tlicy are bad, this clever¬ 
ness changes its name, being justly reproached as villany. 
Prudence, though not the same thing (since a villain can¬ 
not be called prudent), yet requires for its foundation this 
natural dexterity, which is determined to the side of honour 
and propriety by habitual acts of virtue. For reasonings 
alone cannot su])ply correct principles of conduct. The 
ends best to be pursued, appear such to goocl men only. 
Vice distorts the judgment; and even in men of naturally 
keen mjnds, produces the greatest practical errors : w'hcre- 
fore it is impossible to be prudent w ithout being morally 
virtuous. 

It is necessary to speak farther of \irtue; for, as natural 
sagacity, though similar, is not the same with prudence, so 
natural virtue, though similar, is not the same with virtue 
properly so called. Our capacities and dispositions are the 
work of nature; and therefore, in some sort, our morals 
are so likewise; men being born with propensities to justice, 
temperance and fortitude. But this natural aptitude is not 
the \irtue of which we are in quest. Strong natural pro¬ 
pensities, and striking differences of manners, ap]j<*ar in 
chddren, and even in wild beasts ; and this native vigour, 
being unenlightened by reason, has a tendency to do much 
piisdu^, like the irregular motions of giants when deprived 
of their eyesight But when the intellectual eye opens, 
and affection is disciplined by reason, then that moral ^ 
vntue displays itself:. whidh bears the same relation to the 
natural, which prudence bears to that doubtful quality 
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above mentioned, which, though somewhat resembling it, 
is yet specifically different. As virtue properly so called 
implies prudence, .some have resolved all the virtues into 
modifications of this intellectual excellence. Socrates did 
this ; saying, rightly, that none of the virtues could subsist 
without prudence; which is nothing else but right reason 
(whicli all philosophers now add to the definition of virtue), 
applied to the subject of morals; but he erred in thinking 
that tlie whole of moral rectitude depended solely on the 
understanding, and in calling the virtues sciences. Virtuous 
men, indeed, must act, not only according to right reason, 
hut with right reason ; that i.s, the right reason which regu¬ 
lates their conduct, must be a jjriiieiple in themselves. 
'J'he virtues, tlien, tliough not si'ionces, <'annot subsist with¬ 
out that principle of reason from which all the sciences 
spring; in other words, prudence is re(|uisile for constitut¬ 
ing the character of the truly good man. The question 
therefore may be answ'ered, whether the virtues can exist 
separately. It should seem that they may; because the 
same person not being born with equal aptitude to them all 
he may i)Ossess some of tliem, though still deficient in 
others, 'fhis indeed is true with regard to the natural 
virtues ; but with regard to those which constitute the 
character of the tiiily good man, it is impossible; for none 
such can Ih' exercised without prudence, and with this single 
intellectual exeellcnee, all the moral virtues necessarily co¬ 
exist ;fsinee prudence not only shows us how best to 
obtain our ends, but always implies that the ends them¬ 
selves are gt>od. Yet priKlence, extensive and dignified as 
its function is, ought not to be preferred to wisdom, which 
is conversant about still higher subjects, and is the virtue 
of a nobler faculty. Physic is not better than health; 
ihougli it prescribes rules by which health may be attained. 
T(v set prudence above wisdom, is the same absurdity as 
to set policy alcove the (»ods ; because policy regulates the 
national religion, as well as all other public concerns. 
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BOOK VII. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Having examined the virtues and vices, strictly so 
called, the author proceeds to habits which, though often 
confounded with them, are yet essentially different; namely, 
self-command, and its opposite, incontineiicy; heroic virtue, 
and its opposite, beastly depravity; w'hich sometimes show's 
itself in savageness and ferocity, and sometimes in unnatural 
perversions of the concupiscible appetites. 'Fhcre is not 
any system of ethics that accounts so fully and so clearly 
for the important distinction between weakness and wicked¬ 
ness, as is done in this Seventh Book. 
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BOOK VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

* 

Vice—Weakness — Ferocity — Self-command, and its contrary— 
Unnatural depravities, different from vices—^Voluptuousness more 
detestable than irascibility—Reasons of this—Intern|ierance and 
incontinency—Their difference. 

We now proceed, making a new division, to observe, 
that in morals three things ought to be avoided; vice, 
weakness, and ferocity: the opposites to the two (irst are 
manifest, namely, virtue and self command; and to the 
third, we may set in opposition a virtue more than human, 
something heroic and divine, such as Homer makes Priam 
ascribe to Hector; 

** And last great Hector, more than man divine. 

For sure he seemed not of terrestrial line." 

So that should we believe what is said of the deificatiot^ of 
illustrious men, their pre-eminent worth might be properly 
op^sflri to savageness and ferocity: for virtue belongs hot ' 
to gods, any more than vice to beasts ; the excellencies of 
gods are above virtue, and the depravities of beasts are 
specifically different from vice. The Lacedsemonians, 
when they admire any one exceedingly, say, " you are a 
divine man ; ” but as such men are seldom to be met 
with, so beastly depravities are seldom to be found in die 
human race; they occur rarely, and chiefly among bar- 
barians. They are sometimes produced by diseases or 
wounds: and the excesses of human vice aiv reproached 
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as beastly. But concerning such enormous depravities^ we 
shall afterwards have occasion to speak; and wc have 
already considered vice pr^lperly so called. It re^iains 
therefore that we now treat of incontinency and self-com¬ 
mand ; which seem not to be entirely the same with the 
habits .of vice and virtue, nor yet altogether different from 
them. We shall first mention the prevailing opinions on 
this subject, and next state our own doubts: when diffi¬ 
culties are removed, and probabilities established, the 
theory will be sufficiently correct for all practical piiriioses. 
Firmness and self-command appear then to be respectable 
and praiseworthy habits; and their contraries, weakness 
and yielding softness, appear to be, in the same proportion, 
both blamable and contemptible. The man of self-com¬ 
mand is steady to the derisions of his reason; the weak 
man is easily moved from them. The? latter, knowing that 
his actions arc bad, yet commits them through passion ; 
the former, knowing that his appetites arc bad, yet 
restrsuns them through reason. Some confound .self com¬ 
mand with temperance, and the want of it with intem¬ 
perance ; others think that those habits are widely different 
from each other. Prudence appears to some to be totally 
incompatible with the want of self-command ; others think 
that men, highly distinguished by their prudence and 
abilities, arc often extremely deficient in this particular, 
A man is said to lose the command of himself, and to be 
mastered, not only by pleasure, but by anger, llonour 
and gain. Such are the prevailing opinions on this.sub¬ 
ject. 

It seems ^difficult to explain how a man, who entertains 
just conceptions of things, should voluntarily resign his 
independence; and how he who, as Socrates observed, has 
science to direct him, should allow himself to be domi¬ 
neered over by inferior principles, and dragged in captivity 
like a slave. Socrates, indeed, maintained that this could 
not happen to him who possessed real science, and tliat 
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none acted amiss but through ignorance only. But this 
opinion is manifestly at variance with the phenomena; for 
if passion were caused by ignorance, the ignorance ought 
to precede the jwssion, w'hich is plainly not the case; for 
the man who errs through want of self-command, only 
does so when stimulated by passion ; well knowing, before 
his passion is excited, that the actions to which it moves 
him are wrong. Some philosophers maintain that none 
can err against demonstrative knowledge, but that many 
daily err against that which is only probable ; and that 
the love of pleasure, though it cannot prevail over science 
strictly so called, may yet be too strong for opinion. But 
if opinion merely, that is a faint and wavering impression 
of trutli, is the only [lower that mak<js resistance to the 
strength of appetite, it is not wonderful that the latte 
should ol)tain the victory ; nor ought those to be blamed 
in whom the stronger principle jvrevails. But this we find 
is not true; for men are highly blamed for indulging their 
corrupt appetites. If neither science nor opinion can take 
part in this mental conflict, jirudence remains as the only 
antagonist. But this is absurd ; for the want of self-com¬ 
mand cannot subsist in the same mind with prudence ; a 
prudent man will not voluntarily commit bad actions ; and 
prudence, as we have above shown, is a practical principle, 
implying the existence of all other virtues. Self-command 
supposes the presence of strong passions, and those blam- 
ablo either in their nature or in their degree : if they were 
not blamable, they ought not to be resisted; and if they 
were not strong, there would be little praise in resisting 
them. Temperance, as above explained, is inconsistent 
with the presence of any such passions. Temperance and 
self-command cannot therefore belong to the same 

character. If self-command imnlied an immovable ad« 

* 

herence to every conclusion of the understanding, it would, 
when this conclusion happened to be false, be nothing 
better than obstinacy; and if the imperfection opposite to 
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sel^command consisted in easily departing from certain 
opinions or resolutions, it would sometimes be a very 
respectable quality; as in the case of Neoptolemus, who is 
represented in Sophocles' tragedy as easily departing/rohi 
the resolution which he had taken, by the advice of 
Ulysses, because he could not bear to tell a lie; and those 
who, having once )nekled to the seductions of sophistry, 
continue pertinaciously to adhere to them, are surely not 
commendable on that account. Great weakness of resolu¬ 
tion, when accompanied with great stupidity, might 
sometimes be a virtue; because through extreme irresolu¬ 
tion, a man might be tempted to do directly the reverse of 
what he foolishly intended. Besides, he who led a life of 
voluj)liiousneHS through deliberate choi(‘e, and on con¬ 
viction of its being the best kind of life that he could 
pursue, w'ould not l>e in a condition so totally hopele,ss, 
as he who followed the same plan through wMnt of 
self-command, in direct opposition to the dictates of his 
own reason. 'I’he former, having been corrupted by 
argument, might also, by argument, be reformed ; but the 
latter, resisting the persuasion of his own mind, would be 
totally incurable ; and obnoxious to the proverb : 

"Of <lrinking still, e’en when the water chok’d." 

Besides, wherein doe.s self-command, and the weakness 
opposite to it, properly consist; are the objects aliout 
which these habits arc conversant, limited to a certain 
class ? Such are the doubts of which w'e must endeavour 
to find the probable solution. 

We proceed first to examine whether a man gives up the 
command of himself knowingly; and if so, how that can 
happen: we shall also inquire, whether self-command, and 
the inability to restrain our appetites, have a reference to 
ail pleasures and pains indiscriminately, or to certain 
definite kinds of them; and whether it belongs to the 
same habit of mind to resist pleasure, and to encounter 
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pain; with several other questions naturallf connecled 
with the present speculation. Does inability to restrain 
our appetites appear in the improper pleasures that we 
pursue, or in the improper manner in which we pursue 
them, or in both these united? Self-command, add its 
opposite, incontinency, when taken in the strictest accepta¬ 
tion, have a reference to the same things about which 
temjKjrance and intemperance were formerly proved to be 
conversant; but the kind of relation which they bear to 
these things is^ exceedingly different. The intemperate 
man obeys his appetites knowingly and deliberately, think¬ 
ing that he ought always to follow the impulse of present 
pleasure; the man, merely weak and incontinent, also 
obeys liis appetites, but without thinking that he is thereby 
acting the part which becomes him. Whether the per- 
c<;ivcd impropriety of his conduct be the result of certain 
or only probable knowledge, makes not any material 
alteration ; since some opinions, as Heraclitus jiroves, hold 
as firm possession of the mind, as if they were conclusions 
of science. But a man is said to understand, either when 
he actually exercises tliis faculty, or when he is barely 
possessed of it. It is exceedingly difficult to conceive how 
he should act against his understanding in the former case, 
though not at all extraordinary that he should do so in the 
latter. He may understand both the general precept, and 
the particular case to which it is applicable; but if he does 
not actually make the application, his knowledge will not 
avail him. In practical matters, there are general proposi¬ 
tions which relate to the agent, and others which relate to 
the object of his action \ and each of these have particular 
propositions which naturally fall under them. A man may 
be possessed of the knowledge of all the genenu pro¬ 
positions, and also of the knowledge of all the particular 
ones; and yet, if there be any one of the kttqr^ 
concerning which his understanding does not, in ^ 
moment of action, exert operation or enexgyi it 1$ not 
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trotidetftil that he should fail into the greatest practical 
emus. This Q|>eration or energy is manifestly suspended 
ixi the case of persons asleep, drunk, or mad; whose con¬ 
dition nearly resembles that of men under the influence of 
passion. Anger and lust plainly alter the bodily frame, 
and sometimes produce madness. Such is the state of 
those unable to restrain their appetites. It is no proof of 
the contrary, that such persons talk reasonably; for some 
madmen will repeat the verses and reasonings of Empedo¬ 
cles; and boys may be taught to jstring together 
demonstrations, although they know not what they say; 
for to appropriate truth to ourselves, it must be rendered 
congenial to the mind; which is the work of time. 
Such persons no more understand the conclusions which 
they»pronounce, than comedians feel the passion.s which 
they fictitiously exhibit. 'rherc is also a philosophi¬ 
cal cause resulting from the physical nature of man, 
whici) may explain why he often through passion acts 
contrary to the dictates of his understanding. In all 
practical morality, there is to be considered, be.si(les 
the general precept or proposition, also the particular 
one, which results from a perception of sense. When 
these two propositions coalesce, there is not merely an 
assent of the mind, but, in practical matters, action must 
immediately and nl^cessarily ensue. Thus, if the general 
proposition be, ** sweet things ought to be tasted ; ” and the 
particular, “ this before me is sweet; ” it is necessary that, 
unless restrained by some obstacle Or argifment, 1 should 
immediately taste what is before me. Although the mind, 
therefore, may have the knowledge of some general propo- 
sidon which ought to prevent tasting, yet, if appetite con¬ 
spires with the two propositions above mentioned, appetite 
wtU, in those destitute of self-command, be indulged, in 
ni^position to right reason; and these propositions will be 
allied by them in excuse for their infirmity. They will 
jlppetb* therefore to act licentiously on argument; but, in 
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fact, argument is not in itself contrary to right reason, but 
only by way of accession or appendage to appetite, which 
has the power of moving and changing the whole frame of 
the body, and thereby distorting the intellects. Beasts, 
therefore, cannot be blamed for this want of self-command, 
because they have not any perception of general precepts, 
their highest powers consisting in imagination and memory. 
How men enslaved by their appetites resume the exercise 
of their understandings, needs not here be explained; this 
change has nothing in it peculiar; since it entirely resembles 
what happens to all mankind when they awake from sleep, 
or to drunkards when they recover from a fit of intoxication ; 
subjects which belong to the province of the physiologist. 
Socrates then said true, that science, properly so-called, 
could not be overcome by appetite, which only disturbs our 
perception of particular and practical truths. 

U'hether incontinency be a specific imperfection, denoting, 
without any addition to it, infirmities of a peculiar kind, 
comes next to be inquired. It is manifestly conversant 
about i)leasures and pains; and as pleasures arc either 
necessary, namely, such as are essential to the health of 
the body and the preservation of the species; or though 
nut necessary, yet in themselves eligible, such as victory, 
honour, wealth, and such other external advantages, it is to 
be lemarkcd that we do not call thosef incontinent who are 
too easily mastered by the latter pleasures, and who are 
inclined to indulge them in a degree not warranted by 
right reason, without adding the particular cause or object 
^^hich oveisets them, such as gain, honour, anger. They 
are incontinent, that is, wanting in self-command, not simply 
and absolutely, but as to gain, honour, anger; and tKe 
definition of incontinency in general no more applies to 
them, than the general definition of a man to an Olympic 
victor. It is doubtless an imperfection in a man’s character 
that he is actuated’ by too eager a desire of honour or of 
wealth; but incontinency, taken absolutely, is blamed, not 
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merely as an imperfection, but either as general depravity, 
or at least as a particular vice ; which consists in pursuing 
with too much eagerness the pleasures of the taste and 
touch; or in avoiding, softly and weakly, the pains originat¬ 
ing in those senses, cold and heat, hunger and thirst. 
Continency and incontinency, taken simply and strictly, 
are conversant, therefore, about jirecisely the s;imc objects 
with temperance and intemperance ; tliough the relation 
which they bear to those objects be extremely different. 
The intemperate man pursues pleasure wilfully and deliber¬ 
ately thinking it always the proper object of his preforen< c ; 
wherefore his intemperance is more oilious in proportion to 
the debility of his desires; for what excesses might he be 
expected to commit, were he siimulatetl by the warmth of 
youthful passions? Desires and ph'asures, as we have 
already explained, are cither natural (of which some are even 
highly respectable and honourable) or unnatural; or, thirdly, 
theyJiold an intermediate rank, being natural under certain 
conditions, and unnatural under others ; in which last class 
we may place the desires of gain, glory, or victory, Desinjs 
of the first and last kind do not subject those who gratify 
them to blame, provided they do not indulge them to 
excess; so that those who delight in their own honours and 
advantage, or in the honour and advantage of their parents 
or children, and take proper means to promote objects 
naturally so dear to them, are justly respected on tin's 
account; although oven here, extremes are dangerous ; as 
was exemplified in the case of Niobe, whose pruie in her 
children made her contend with the gods ; and in that of 
Satyrus, surnamed Philopater, whose zeal for the l.onour of 
his father proceeded to the extravagance of folly. Hut su( h 
desires, being highly natural in themselves, have nothing in 
them of wickedness or turpitude, only their excesses, being 
hurtful or useless, ought to be carefully avoided. In indulg¬ 
ing such desires beyond the limits prescnljcd by right reason, 
we are indeed guilty of an error whiih ougfit to be shunned. 
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but which is not culpable, like that want of seA^mmahd, 
properly called incontinence. These errors, bearin|; some 
analogy to each other, fall under the common denominadon 
of weakness; but that word, when applied to the one, does 
not mean the same thing as when it is applied to the other, 
any more than the epithet bad, applied to a player or 
a physician, means the same thing, as when it is applied to 
a man. Self-command, then, and its opposite weaknesses, 
arc conversant about the same subjects with temperance 
and intemperance. When the words are applied to other 
subjects, they are extended by way of simile beyond their 
strict acceptation,^nd, therefore, other words must be added 
to them in order clearly to express our meaning. To .say 
simply that a man is wanting in self-command, denotes that 
he is liable to be overcome by the seductions of sensual 
pleasure, but does not immediately suggest to us that he is 
liable to be overcome by anger, honour, or gain. 

Some things naturally please all animals; others are 
naturally pleasant only to certain tribes; and a third class, 
though not congenial to any species of animals in their 
sound and natural state,arc yet agret'able to some individuals 
of the species, either through certain bodily defects, through 
perverse habits, or through pravity of nature. From this 
last kind result the fierce and beastly propensities incident 
to some individuals of the human species; witness that 
savage female who delighted in tearing to pieces women 
with child, and in devouring their young; and those bar¬ 
barians around Ppntus, who feast, some of them on raw, 
others on human flesh, and who make mutual presents of 
their children to eke out their horrid entertainments; 
witness also the shocking stories told of the tyrant Phalari^ 
These are beastly depravities, and others, not less abomin¬ 
able, are sometimes produced through diseases and madness^* 
as was exemplified in that wretch who sacrificed and eat hia 
mother; and in the slave who killed his companies that 
might devour his liver. * Some persons, through disease pt 
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custom^ dgght in plucking out their hair, biting off their 
^miilSy or in eating coals or earth. In nearly the same class 
we may place pederasty. Such depravities, whether 
originating in natural corruption, custom, or malady, exceed 
the limits of vice, and cannot be reproached with epithets 
characteristic of merely human pravity, except by way of 
metaphor or similitude. Thus he who should fear even 
the buzzing of a fly, would be degraded by cowardice more 
than human, and brutish. A man was afflicted with a 
malady which made him tremble at the sight of a cat; and 
there are some nations of distant Ixirbarians who have so 
little use of their reason, and who are so completely guided* 
by their sensations, that they are sraw^t'ly distinguishable 
from brutes. Madness, epilepsy, and other diseases also 
subject those afflicted by them to strange perversities of 
desire j hnd from the same source of rational nature vitiated 
and changed, cither by malady or custom, we see spring 
those excesses of folly, cowardice, intemperance, and savage¬ 
ness, which transcend the boundaries of merely human 
wickedness. We may suppose a man stimulated by brutal 
appetites, and yet restraining them ; Phalaris, for instance, 
restraining his desire to eat a boy, or to abuse him as tlie 
instrument of an absurd venereal pleasure; and it may 
happen on the other hand, that a monster in a human shape 
may not only feel such propensities, but want self command 
to restrain them. In speaking of men, such abominations 
cannot be called vices simply and properly; they are some¬ 
thing worse; depravities originating in disease or bj;utish- 
ness, not springing from the improper indulgence of natural 
appetite. It is manifest then, that self-command and weak¬ 
ness, coritinency and incontinency, are conversant about 
the same subjects with temperance and intemperance, and 
that there is another spedcs of continency, so-called* 
metaphorically, though conversant about different objects. 

Incontinency of anger appears a lesser defonnity than 
incon^nency as to pleasure. Tho reasons of this are, that 
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<listinctly; like officious servants, who befor^they have 
received their orders fully are in too great a hurry to execute 
them, and, therefore, often do it amiss; and dogs which 
bark at the least noise, before they know whether it proceeds 
from a friend or an enemy. In the same manner, anger, 
without waiting for reason’s last commands, is precipitated 
through the warmth and quickness of its nature, into over- 
hasty acts of iiu onsiderate vengeance ; concluding, at every 
real or supposed insult, that the author of it is worthy of 
indignation and punishment. The conclusions of anger 
are indeed often erroneous; but sensuality, without stop¬ 
ping to draw any conclusions at all, at the first prospect of 
pleasure, rushes to. enjoyment; it is therefore the more 
degrading imperfection of the two, since the sensualist 
yields to mere appetite, whereas the angry man is led astray 
l)y the appearance, at least, of reason. Besides this, it is 
to be observed, that all our faults seem to be more or less 
entitled to indulgence and pardon, in proportion as they 
are more or less natural, or more or less common. But 
tra'ns])orts of anger are far more natural than excesses in 
criminal pleasure : the former seem to be congenial to 
.some races of men ; as in the family of him who apologized 
for beating his father by saying, that he beat my grarfd- 
father, and my grandfather the father before him ; and this 
little boy, pointing to his son, will beat me when he is able; 
the fault runs in our blood. Another, when dragged by 
his son to the door, desired him to stop there, because he 
had only dragged his own father thither. Anger besides is 
open and undcsigntng; but the passion of voluptuousness 
is artful, and therefore unjust. The cestus oi Venus is 
pregnant with wiles. 

** In this was every art and every charm 
To win the wisest and the coldest warm ; 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire. 

The kind deceit, the still reviving fire, 

Persuasive sgeech and more persuasive sighs, 

, 3iiencc that spoke, and eloquence of eves.’* 
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The incontinency of voluptuousness is therefore worse than 
that of anger, since it more nearly api)roaches to deliberate 
wickedness. It may be observed to the same purpose, that 
no person afflicted with pain is addicted to insolence,; for 
insults are committed with pleasure, but anger is always 
accompanied w'ith pain; wherefore insolence, which is of 
all things the most provoking, is incompatible with anger. 
The different kinds of incontinency have now lueni 
sufflciently explained, the human, the brutish, and that 
originating in diseases; the first kind only is conversant 
about the same objects with the vice of intemperance; a 
thing never ascribed to brutes, except metaphorically, or 
comparatively; when any class of animals is remarked as 
peculiarly obnoxious for its lust, voracity, or mischief. For 
brutes, being incapable of deliberation and election, cannot 
be deformed by vice strictly .so called ; their ferocity, how 
formidable soever it may be, is a less evil than human vice, 
since ^hey arc destitute of that best principle of man, 
which, by corruption, becomes the worst; and had effects 
flowing from a principle are thereby rendered more 
dangerous. A bad man is capable of doing ten thousand 
times more mischief than a beast, 

^Vlth respect to the pleasures and pains of the touch and 
taste, which it falls within the province of temperance to 
regulate, we may be so constituted as either to concjuer 
those by which the greater part of mankind are subdued, 
or to be conquered by those over which the greater part 
ve victorious. The terms, self-command, or continency, 
and its opposite, incontinency, are most properly ap[>lied 
in speaking of plea.sures; the terms, firmness, an<l softness, 
are respectively most applicable to those who show more 
than an ordinary strength of mind in resisting pain, or 
more than an ordinary weakness in yielding to this adver¬ 
sary. The greater proportion of mankind float between 
the opposite extremes of firmness and softness, contincncy 
and indontinency; verging, however, for the most part, 
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rather to the imperfections of incontinency and softness. 
Since some pleasures are altogether unnecessary, and oi 
these which are necessary, the excesses are carefully to be 
shjiruied, he who pursues unnecessary or immoderate 
pleasures, with deliberate election, and merely for then 
own sake, is guilty of intemperance; a vice the more 
incurable, Ijecause those who harbout it are not liable to 
^repentance, 'i’he vice opposite to intcmj)erance consists 
in rejecting, through insensibility, e\x*n necessary or com¬ 
mendable pleasures; the virtue of temperance lies in the 
middle between lliese blamable extremes. With regard 
t<j bodily [Jains, a man may fly from and avoid, even those 
which ought to be encountered, either through deliberate 
election, or through mere weakness and infirmity of nature; 
and as one person is led captive by pleasure, another may 
be overcome by the painful initation of desire. Bad 
ac tions are aggravated w’hcn they are I'ommitted without 
impulse from any violent passion. To strike in anger is ail 
extenuation of the assault; and, in like maner, base actions, 
done without temptation, are rendered still Ixiser; for, in 
what shameful excesses would he who commits them be 
' likely to indulge, were he stimulated by fierce desires and 
headstrong appetites? Intemperance, then, proper^ so 
called, is more odious than that weakness which we have 
called incontinency; and continency, which enables us to 
conquer pleasures, is preferable to tlwt resisting firmness, 
which merely prevents us from being subdued by pain. 
Softness, or efleminacy, consists in yielding to slight pains ; 
and is illustrated in him who trails his flowing garments on 
the ground rather than submit to the uneasiness of tucking 
them up, thus exhibiting, without neces^ty, a picture of 
disease and infirmity, and thinking that there is no misery 
in resembling the miserable. That a man should be over> 
come by great pleasures or great pains is not a matter of 
wonder; and his defeat is entitled to pardon, prowled his 
resistance has been vigorous, as is exempIifie<lFm . tliie 
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Hiiloctetes of Thcodectes, when bit by the snake, and in 
the character of Cercyon in Cercinus' play of Alope. 'fhe 
bursts of agonizing pain are as natural on such occasions 
as thos^ of laughter when long and earnestly suppressed^ 
an instance of which was seen in Zenophantus. But a 
man is truly contemptible when he softly yields to slight 
and inconsiderable sufferings, unless this happens through 
disease, orlhrough some natural infirmity in his race. In» 
the kings of Persia effeminacy is hereditary; and manly 
firmness is not expected in women. A playful character is 
more allied to softness than to intempcranc'c, for playfulness 
is the repose and relaxation of the mind. Tlie want of 
self-command originates either in rasliness or in debility. 
Weak men deliberate, but want strength of mind to per¬ 
severe in their resiilution.s ; rash men are hurried away by 
passion without deliberating at all. Our own preparations 
and exertions have great power everf over our bodily feel¬ 
ings; a man may accustom himself to bear tickling without 
suffering the uneasy sensation which it excites; and, in the 
same manner, by calling up pains and pleasure’s to the 
mind, by rendering them objects of perception and 
ex^inatidn, and moderating by reason the affections 
which they naturally stir up in us, wc may art|ujre the 
power of resisting and conquering those forinidrilile 
enemies whenever we are obliged actually to contend 
with them in real life. Men of quick tempers, and iliose 
disordered by melancholy, are peculiarly deficient in self- 
command ; the former, through their mobility; and the 
latter, through that vehemence and impetuosity which 
renders them slaves to their fancies, how wild soever they 
maybe. 

He that is properly intemperate is not given to icpent- 
ance, because, acting with deliberate election, he remains 
firm in his perverse purposes. He, on the other hand, who 
sees l^*right path, but, through weakness of rhatacier, 
does not pursue it, is liable to repent of his mis< onduct. 
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His faults, therefore, are curable; and the mental malady 
under which he labours resembles rather the epilepsy, 
which comes by fits, than the consumption or dropsy, 
which are unremitting and continual. His weakness, 
indeed, is specifically different from vice ; for the latter can 
conceal itself, and even assume the mark of virtue; but the 
former is always undisguised and ojien. This infirmity 
of nature is the less inexcusable in proportion to the 
strength of passion and the total absence of reflection; 
and the persons disgraced by it resemble those who are 
speedily intoxicated and overcome by such a small quantity 
of wine, as would produce no perceptililc effects on ordinary 
constitutions. Yet mere weakness of charaf. ter is attended 
with as bad conse(}uciices as vice itself; and is chargeable 
with the reproach which pemodocus made to the Milesians, 
that though they were not a stupid people, yet they acted 
stupidly. In like niafmer, the weak man acts viciously; 
but does not, like the intemperate man, give a deliberate 
preference to vice. His mind, therefore, is still ojxin to 
persuasion, and his life capable of reformation, since his 
character is not so totally dopraved as to make \ ice his end 
and aim. In the affairs of life thin end and aim forms a 
practical principle, which cannot be taught any more than 
the axioms and i)ostulates of geometry ; and the perception 
of whi( h results entirely from virtue, either natural or 
acquired 'fhe temperate man pursues right end.s, from 
which he feels no inclination to deviate; the character of 
the intemperate man is directly the reverse. Between 
these two an intermediate place is held by him who is 
hurried into bad actions by the impetuous strengtlt of 
passion, but whose mind is not so totally vitiated as to 
make the gratification of sensual appetites the deliberate 
object of his pursuit. Persons of this description do bad 
actions; but as the principle of action itself, which is the 
main thing, still remains sound, their condition is not hope¬ 
less. They are indeed better than those who are intern*' 
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perate on principle ; but still they are the objects of great 
disapprobation; whereas those who, though liable to be 
moved by corrupt desires, have yet sufficient strength of 
mind to restrain and curb them, are held praiseworthy; 
notwithstanding their characters fall far short of that perfect 
temperance, with which no improper desire is compatible. 

'Fhat firmness of mind called contincncy, implies a reso¬ 
lute adherence to right opinions in opposition to the seduc¬ 
tions of appetite: it is totally different from obstinacy, ^ 
which often yields to passion. But perversely resists the 
dictates of reason. Obstinacy hears the same analogy to 
true firmness, that prodigality hears to liberality, and rash¬ 
ness to courage. It is inseparably connected with sell- 
conceit, ignorance, and clownishness. An obstinate man 
takes pleasure in resisting conviction; victory, not truth, is 
his aim ; and, as if his opinions were laws, he is mortified 
and provoked by their rejection or reversal. His character, 
therefore, so far from implying firmness and self-command, 
is rather akin to incontincncy; since he is diverted from 
propriety of thought and action, by the allurements of false 
pleasure. A man may want steadfastness in his purposes, 
without being chargeable with incontincncy or weakness. 
Of this we have an example in the character of Ncopto- 
lemus in Sophocles’ Philoctetes. Pleasure made that 
young hero cliangc his resolution; but an honourable 
pleasure, the love of truth, after he had been persuaded by 
Ulysses to consent to be made an accomplice in falsehood; 
for incontincncy and intemperance do not originatd in 
pleasure simply and absolutely, but in that kind of sensual 
pleasure which is blamable and base. Men, as we have 
said before, may be diverted from propriety of conduct by 
being too little, as well as by being too much affected by 
bodily pleasures. Both extremes are bad; but as the 
former is observed in few persons, and on few occasions, 
it is not distinguished by a name; and the praiseworthy 
habit of contincncy is contrasted with that blamable d^ 
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position which consists in being too strongly affected with 
the desire of sensual gratification. Temperance and self- 
command are in common discourse often confounded^ from 
the resemblance which they bear to each other ; but the 
man deserving the praise of true temperance is abdve self- 
command, because his character is such, that he could not 
derive any enjoyment from base or blamable pleasure*^ 
The man endowed with coniinency or self-command, 
resists, indeed, and overcomes such pleasures; but still, to 
him they seem to be pleasures, and he occasionally feels 
an inclination to enjoy them. In like manner, intemper¬ 
ance and incontincncy are often confounded, for both lead 
to the same voluptuou.s kind of life; but the former prefers 
pleasure on principle ; the latter jnirsues it against 
principle. 

Men deficient in self-command may Itave clevfhness, but 
cannot have prudence ; which latter is a practical principle, 
implying not only that wo know, but tliat we do, what is 
right. In reference the understanding, wit or cleverness' 
arc nearly the same with pnidenro ; but in ref(;rence to the 
will they are very different from it, because prifUcnce 
always implies a rectitude of moral election ; it is therefore 
absolutely incompatible with the dominion of vicious 
passions. I low such passions should be indulged know¬ 

ingly, has been explained by showing that the knowledge 
of those who indulge in them, is confined to mere specu¬ 
lations which are not applied; that it is knowledge not 
roused to energy, but lying in a sluggish state of mere 
capacity, like the knowledge of persons asleepor intoxicated. 
Thf? incontinent man is only wicked by halves, because he 
is not wicked on principle ; as he acts without design, he 
is not chargeable with injustice. He either does not 
deliberate at all ; or if he deliberates, is like a state which 
has good laws, but does not obey them; as Ai^axandrides 
reproached the Athenians, 

** The state consults how to make void the 

r‘ 
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The real profligate, on the other hand, obeys laws, and 
those bad ones. A man is praised for self-command, when 
he excels most others in that habit; he is blamed for 
incontinency, when he yields to temptations, to which 
most men are superior. The incontinency of those who 
deliberate rightly, but have not firmness to persist in their 
resolutions, is more curable than that originating in melan¬ 
choly ; which, through its quickness^and vehemence, impels 
those affected by it to act without deliberation ; and an ^ 
incontinency depending on custom, is more curable than 
that which springs from nature. For custom is more 
movable than nature; since the difficulty of changing the 
former depends on its resemblance to the latter. As the 
poet Euenus says, 

. “ Habits by long continued care imprest, 

Are strong as nature in the human breast.” 

I-ct this much suffice for a description of the habits of 
contincncy and firmness on the one hand ; of incontinency 
and softness on the other; and on the relations which those 
habits bear to each other. 
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BOOK VIII. 

INI'RODUCTION TO IJOOKS VIII. AND IX. 

In Hooks Aristotle treats of friendship, a sul)jcct, 
he ohsJTvcs, intimately connected with morals; “ since 
friendship, if not a particular virtue, at least shines most 
conspicuously in the virtuous.” He explains the nature of 
friendship, and resolves the doubts concerning it He 
divides it into different kinds, according lo the principles 
in which it originates, and shows ht)W' the best kind of 
friendship may beacciuirod, maintained, and unintemiptedly 
enjoyed. Friendshii)s differ, not only according to the 
sources from whi('h they spring, but a» cording to the con¬ 
dition of the persons by whom they are cultivated. Our 
author examines the friendships between equals, and 
the friendships of inferiors with the groat; he explains 
the relations which friend diip bears to justice, and how 
both are modified by political institutions. 'I'he rules of 
friendship are far less precise than those of justice, because 
the subject to which they ajijily is far less definite; scarcely 
any two cases being exactly alike. The author explains 
what is meant by loving our friends as ourselves, and 
wherein true selflove consists, in opposition to blamable 
selfishne.s.s. He expatiates on the exquisite delight of 
virtuous friendship, like a man who (as appears from the 
history of his life) had warmly felt its charms. The whole 
treatise, indeed, comiirised in the following two Books, is 
distinguished by just sentiment as mu<'h as by solid argu¬ 
ment ; it is equally full and perspicuous, rejecting paradox, 
disdaining declamation, and showing, by an illustrious 
example, how an important moral subject may be unfolded 
yilh scientific accuracy, impressed with practical energy. 
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BOOK VIII. 

* 

ARGUMENT. 

Utility and beauty of friendship—Qualities by which it is generated— 
Three kinds of friendship-—These kinds compared—Chaiaclers 
most susceptible of friendship—Unequal friendships—Their limits 
—Friendships founded on propinquity. 

We proceed next to treat of friendship, which is either a 
particular virtue, or which at least shines most conspicuously 
in the virtuous. It /s also most essential to the enjoyment 
of life, for without friends no one would choose to live, 
though possessed of all other advantages. T'he rich and 
powerful stand most in need of friends, without whom their 
prosperity could neither be preserved nor enjoyed : lor 
wherein consists tlie pre-eminence of power and wcalili, 
but in the pleasures of beneficence, which is mo.st laudaldy 
exercised towards friends ? And how could this precarious 
pre-eminence be maintained without the steady assistance 
of friendly adherents? In poverty and other distresses, 
friendship seems our best, or rather our sole, refuge. It is 
tlecessary in youth as the preservative against irreparable 
errors; it is necessary in old age, as the consolation amidst 
unavoidable infirmities; it is neces.sary in the \ igour of 
manhood, as the best auxiliary in the execution of 
illustrious enterprises, both sharpening our thoughts and 
animating our exertions. 

“By mutual confidence and mutual aid. 

Great deeds are done and great di*covcrics made : • 

The wise new prudence from the wi.se acquiic, 

And one brave hero fans another's fire." 


i 
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l‘'ricndship is implanted by nature in parents towards their 
children, as ap])ears manifestly, not only in the human race, 
lint in the various tribes of birds, and in most animals; 
it prevails also among those of the same class or family, 
but chiefly among men ; whence philanthropy is so often the 
just subject of praise. During long and dreary journeys, 
in every man the traveller meets he beholds the face of a 
friend; such congenial sympathy subsists among the 
human rare! Friendship holds mankind together in 
communities and cities; and lawgivers study more earnestly 
how to promote friendship than how to maintain even 
justice itself •, for concord, which is akin to friendship, is 
the perpetual aim of all wise legislation, which unceaLingly 
strives to extirpate the seeds of dissension and sedition, as 
of all things the most hostile to its views. When concord 
ripens into friendship, the rules of justice are superfluous, 
hut justice without friendshij) is insuflidcnt for happiness; 
and the most perfect and njost comprehensive justice is 
that which most resembles friendship in its operations and 
effects. Friendship unites beauty with utility, it is not only 
necessary but ornamental; wc praise it as a virtue ,* we 
desire it as adding lu-strc to our cliaracters; and to be a 
good friend seems to many synonymous with being a good 
man. Yet various doubts may be started concerning the 
nature of friendship. Some think that it results from 
similarity of ehaia('icr and pursuits, and cite the vulgar 
proverb, “ that fowls of a feather flock together.” Others 
maintain that this similarity more naturally begets emulatiot? 
and hatred ; quoting from Hesiod, 

*' Potters hate potters ; bards quarrel with bards.** 

They seek the principles of friendship in the high philosophy 
of nature, saying either with Euripides, 

**The parched earth longs for refreshing showers 
* The bkies, heavy with nun, seek to unload • 

Their weight of waters on the solid earth*** 
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Of with Heraclitus, ** that each nature requires and seeks 
its counterpart i ” thus the best harmony results from 
differences, and thus all things proceed from contrary 
elements. Other philosophers, jjarticularly Empedocles, 
assert directly the reverse, ** that like draws to like.” The 
consideration of these physical difficulties we at present 
omit, because they are beside the purpose of this discourse, 
which is* confined to the examination of such (luestions 
only as have a reference to life and manners ; as whetlicr 
friendship can subsist among all sorts of persons, or only 
among the virtuous; whether theic are various kinds of 
friendship specifically different j for those who think there 
is hut one kind, because friendship admits of different 
degrees of warmth and intensity, trust to a fallacious proof, 
since other general terms as W'^IJ as friendship comprehend 
divisions of things specifically different from each other, 
and yet partaking more or less, in a stronger or weaker 
degree^ of the characteri.'ilic quality wliich the general term 
denotes. But of this subject we have formerly treated. 

To illustrat' ilie nature of friendship, we must examine 
it arc th lualities by which it is excited or produced, 
atever is an object of our friendship, must promote 
nhor our good, our pleasure, or our utility; and as utility 
is desirable merely as the c'ause of what is either good or 
pleasant, the cause's oj friendship ultimately resolve tlicin- 
selvcs into goodness and pleasure ; considered, not absolutely 
ir. themselves, but in reference to the person in whom the 
friciuiship is generated; whether that person has Just 
notions of what is good and pleasant, or takes those for 
rea/ goods, which are only apparent The qualities by 
winch friendship is excited are not, when alxstractedly con¬ 
sidered, able to produce this amiable dis[>osition ; for that 
which is an object of friendship is loved on its own 
account; and it is necessary that between friends there 
should subsist a reciprocity of affection. Things inanimate, 
therefore, cannot be the object of friendship. A drunkard 
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indeed loves wine j but it would be ridiculous to say that 
he desires its good, although he indeed wishes for its safety, 
that he himself may drink it. Mere good-will may subsist 
on one side, without meeting a return; and persons w'ho 
have not any oppe^rtunity of being acquainted, may 
mutually bear tu each other much good-will; but friend¬ 
ship not only imjdies a reciprocity of affection, but requires 
that this reciprocity should be known to both parties. 

Friendship may be distinguished into three kinds, accord¬ 
ing to the three qualities by which it is produced; and in each 
of the three there must be a known reciprocity of affection 
depending on the cau.se in which the friendship originates. 
When this cause is utility, men love eac'h other as long as 
mutual advantage results from their friendship: a similar 
observation is applicable w'hen their affection is founded on 
pleasure. Neither the utility nor the plt'a^^ure which any 
man affords, constitute an essential and unalterable part of 
his character ; and when on account of those circumstances 
he himself becomes an object of friendship, he is so, 
merely by way of accession or appendage to (jualities not 
inseparably connected with him, and which being actually 
removed, he liimself ceases to be an object of friendship. 

" Kricmlsliips founded on utilitj- prevail most among jicrsons 
advanced in year.s ; for interest, not pleasure, is their aim. 
ManhoofI, and e^en youth, often imitate too faithfully the 
selfish manners of age ; choosing their friends according to 
views of intert‘st. Persons of this character delight but 
little in each other’s society. Even their convivial hospitality 
has personal advantage for its object. Youthful friendships, 
however, for the most part, are founded on pleasure; for youth 
is the age of jxission, which pursues and prefers present and 
immediate gratiheatiun. But as our pleasures change with 
our years, youthful friendships are as easily dissolved as 
they were speedily contracted. Besides, youth is much 
addicted to love, \^hich is full of mutability^ its principal 
ingredients being pleasure and passion, so that it varies 
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many times in a day. Youthful attachments, whife they 
last, produce close and habitual intimacy, because such 
friendships have no other foundation than the delight result¬ 
ing from mutual intercourse. The only perfect friendship 
subsists among those who re.semble each other in virtue, 
because those who love their friends for their virtue, love 
them for what is not a temporary appendage, but a perma¬ 
nent essential in their characters. The worth of a virtuous 
friend is not relative to circumstances, but universal and 
absolute, comprehending both pleasure and utility, and 
uniting all those qualities which either produce friendshij) 
or render it unalterable ; but his inestimable value cannot 
be fairly api>reciated, except by those w'ho are his rivals in 
moral or intellectual excellence ; for men delight chiefly in 
those qualities which resemble their own. Such friendships 
are rare, because virtuous men are rare; and even they 
cannot i)«rfectly know each other, until, according to the 
proverb, they have consumed many bushels of salt together. 
Time and familiarity are requisite for proving mutual 
affection, and for creating that steady ('onfidimcc which 
cements friendship. Friendly acts produce rather an 
inclination to friend.ship than the thing itself, which must 
be the effect of time and habit operating on excellencies 
.reciprocally exerted, and mutually experienced, in those 
who are respectively conscious of being the objects of love 
and affection the one to the other. 

Friendships founded on utility and on pleasure l)c;ar a 
resemblance to that founded on virtue; for virtuous men 
afford both pleasure and utility to their fric:vls. But 
friendships of the former kind are the more durable in 
pro|)ortion as they originate on both sides in nearly the 
same principle, that is, in nearly the same kind of pleasure 
or utility. Thus, they naturally last long between men 
recommendedto each other by *their companionable 
qualities, thqir wit and plcasantrj^; they are less durable 
among lovers, when, os for the niost part liappens, the love 
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on the one bide arises from an admiration of lieauty, and 
on the otfier from the attentions bestowed by the lover* 
AVhen beauty is impaired by years, the admiration ceases^ 
the attentions are withiield, and the friendship founded on 
this kind of love is sometimes at an end; but many times 
also it lasts, when cemented by congenial manners, 
strengthened and confirmed by long habits of familiar 
intercourse. Friendships founded on the love of gain are 
of all the most unstable; for persons governed by this 
principle are not friends to each other, but both to their 
respt'ctivc interests. All persons promiscuously, the good, 
the bad, and those of an intermediate character, may feel 
towards each other that kind of friendship which originates 
in i)leasure or utility; but good men only can be the 
objects of friendship properly so called, independent of 
circumstances and resulting from what is most essential 
and most unalterable in the character itself. TJhe friend¬ 
ships of the virtuous are not to be destroyed by fortune, 
nor shaken by calumny. What arcidt-nt or event can 
change or disturb confirmed habits of virtue ? What 
calumny can prevail against known and ajiprovcd worth ? 
The friendshi]) fornu'd from interest, therefore, like alliances 
between states, and those formed from [ileasure, like the 
friendships of our boyish years, are called friendships only 
by way of similitude or metaphor; and those metaphorical 
friendships resemble other metaphors in this, that they do 
hot niiliirally mingle, or easily blend and unite; for how 
seldom do we see the same persons friends to each other 
‘ on the combined [irinciples of profit and of pleasure ? 
Such, then, are the different kinds of friendship. That 
formed by the virtuous alone deserves the name, the others 
arc so called merely by a figure of speech. 

Men procure the denomination of friendly as they do 
that of virtuous, eitBter from their action# or from Hieir 
habits. Friendly actions can take place only^among those 
who are members of the same society; but the habit of 
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friendship may subsist among persons widely separated 
from each other, though, when their separation continues 
long, their fnendship is apt to be forgotten; whence it is 
said 

*' Long absence often Ls the bane oi^iriendship.*’ 

Old persons, and those of austere characters, are, from this 
principle, but little disposed to friendship; because in 
them both the love of pleasure, and the ix)wer of communi¬ 
cating it, is commonly so much weakened, that they have 
not any great inducement to keep company with each other; 
for as pleasure is the great aim of nature, the society of 
those who arc capable neither of affording nor relishing it, 
cannot possibly be desired; and if they occasion real and 
positive uneasiness, will not long be endured. Those 
who, without delighting in each other’s society, are, 
however, respectively the objects of mutual approbation, 
may havfe great good-will towards each other with very 
little friendship; for nr)thing is so productive of friendship 
as the habitual intcrc<jursc of life. The wretched seek 
succour in society, but the happy seek society for itself, 
and can least of all men bear solitude; but the hne of 
society itself is founded on the pleasure afforded by those 
with whom we live; which pleasure implies that tlieir 
characters *be agreeable, and much of the same stamp 
with our own. Friendship, therefore, as has *1)000 often 
said,, prevails chiefly among the virtuous, to whom only 
that is good and pleasant which is good and pleasant, 
absolutely and essentially, independently of any circum¬ 
stances ^t may concur, or of any consequence.s that may 
follow; and to wfiom the mutual enjoyment of their 
correspondent excellencies is of all things the most 
delightful. 

Aged persons and those of austere characters arc unfit 
for friendship in proportion to their austerity, and to 
their aversion to society. Young people, therufore, 
sooner form friendships than the old and austere; who, 
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though they may often bear great good-will to each other, 
and show much readiness in mutually conferring the 
most essential services, are yet slow and cold in sentimental 
attachment, because they are averse to that social inter* 
course in which f^iiefly it originates. Friendship in its 
highest perfection cannot extend to many; and for a 
similar reason that it is impossible for us to feel the 
passion of love for many persons at once. There is an 
intensity in friendship as well as in love, w-hirh naturally 
confines it to one object. Men have different tastes, each 
of which has something in it too ])eculiar to be alike 
pU‘a.sed with many; and it is right that it should be so. 
Friendship, besides, requires long and intimate knowledge, 
which is not easily obtained of many characters by one 
person, who cannot live in equal .and c’lose familiarity vrith 
them all. Friendships of interest or pleasure are indeed 
speedily contracted, beause their offices may be speedily 
performed, and many arc able to fulfil them. Of the two, 
those of pleasure most resemble true friendship, especially 
when the pleasure is mutual, and resulting from the same 
objects and pursuits. Such are the friendships of youth, 
which are of a warmer and more liberal kind than those 
formed among money-getting men on the cold principle of 
interest. Men prosperous in their circumstgpees prefer 
pleasure to utility; they choose the society of agreeable 
friends, since worth itself, joined with harshness and 
austerity, soon becomes oiTensive and irksome ; but if they 
loved and preferred, as right reason would direct, agreeable 
qualities only when ennobled by virtue, they would find 
in their friends all advantages united. * Men invested with 
power have two distinct classes of friends; the one chosen 
from taste, the other from interest. The friends calculated 
to please are not qualified to benefit them: for as they 
seek pleasure distinct from virtue, and pursue interest 
distiiici from honour, merry buffoons are best qualified 
for tlic first purpose, and dexterous knaves best adapted to 
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the second; the man of virtue alone answering the double 
end of pleasure and utility. But a virtuous man cannot 
live in friendship with the great unless they be as much 
disposed to respect his superiority of virtue, as he is 
disposed to honour their superiority of-» fortune, because 
the law of equality, which is the soul of friendship, wtmld 
otherwise be violated ; and as men in power are generally 
too much intoxicated with their prosperity to make this 
just sacrifice, they seldom enjoy the inestimable benefit of 
virtuous friendship. Such then are those kinds of frienilship 
in which men intercluinge cither pleasures or utilities on 
both sides, or exchange pleasure on the one side for utility 
on the other. They resemble true friendship in this, that 
they are productive of pleasure or profit; but they differ 
from it in many other respects, and particularly in being 
easily shaken by calumny, and easily subverted by a change 
in the external circumstances of those between whom they 
prevailed. 

Friendship, strictly so called, requires, as we observed, 
equality; but there is also a 8j>ecics of friendship which 
subsists bctw'een persons of extremely unequal comlitions ; 
namely, that between fathers (or those who hold the plnce 
of fathers) and children ; husbands and wives : rulers and 
those siibjcct,to their authority. This sj)eri<^s of friendship 
admits of many subdivisions: the friendship of a father 
towards his son differs from that of a huslxwd towards his 
wife, and that of a king towards his people ; it differs also 
from that of a son towards his father; for the parties 
standing in this and other relations, have each of them 
their respective offices and their respective duties; the 
habitual performance of which can alone give stability to 
their friendship. When the pre-eminence is greatly on one 
side, whether in the power of bestowing profit or pleasure, 
the friendship ought to be greater on the other, in nearly 
the same proportion, that the rules of equal justice majl thus 
be maintained. But equality in point of justice consists 
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primarily in this, that each man should have his due: that 
the shares should be nearly equal in quantity, is only a 
eonscqtitnce that sometimes follows from this rule; for 
when the persons are equal in worth, then only their shares 
should be equal in value. But in point of friendship, 
equality in quantity or worth is a primary consideration j for 
between persons extremely unequal as to virtue, power# 
wealth, and other causes productive of distinction, friend- 
, ship cannot easily subsi.st. The gods are the great bene¬ 
factors of mankind, but they are far too exalted for our 
frienclrihip. Kings do not choose their friends among the 
lowest classes of their people : nor do men ^incntly 
distinguished by virtue and wisdom, a-.sociate with persons 
of no consideration or merit. It is impossible accurately 
to ascertain the precise limits beyond which the elevation of 
the one party becomes too great to admit of friendship with 
his inferior. The friendship may still subsist, after many 
advantages are taken from the onii and accumulated on 
the other. But with the exaltation of the latter to divinity, 
the relation of friendshii) would umpiestionably cease; 
wherefore it is doubted, whether a man can wish for the 
deification of his friend, since this would be to wish for the 
destruction of their friendship. Perhaps he does not even 
^wish for hiip all human advantages ; for a man desires that 
every good thing may happen to his friend, provided only 
what is a good to his friend be not an evil to himself; and 
it would be a great evil to himself to'lose a good friend. 

Most people, through vanity, wish rather to be beloved, 
than to love. They are, therefore, fond of flatters; who 
are, or rather pretend to be, a kind of unequal friends, that 
love more than they are loved. Love is near* akin to 
honour, which most men desire, not indeed for its own 
sake, but for th^ advantages which accrue from it They 
delight in marks of distinction from the great, which they 
regard as pledges of future and more solid bounties. Those 
who are ambitious of honour from persons well ac(|uainted 
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vith them, and whose characters arc estcemt^d fpr equity, 
wish thereby to confirm their good opinion of th4mselves. 
They delight in thinking favourably of their own dharaetcrs 
in consequence of this impartial verdict in their favour; and 
the pleasure which they take in being the objects of love 
and approbation, is the cause for which they desire external 
marks of honour and respect, lb be loved, therefore, 
better than to be honoured; and friendship is, still more 
than honour, ultimately desirable. The former, howeven 
consists more in loving than in being loved; in proof oT 
which we may allege the behaviour of mothers who give 
out their children to nurse, pleased with loving them and 
knowing that they are well, without expecting or desiring 
any return of affection, lb love one’s friends is a ('ommon 
topic of praise ; and the virtue of friendship depends on 
the strength and propriety of our affection, which can alone 
render it permanent, levelling all tho.se inequalities, and 
remoying all those olistacles which might interrupt its dura¬ 
tion. Such is the friendship of \ irtuous men, who, being 
stable in themselves, remain stable in their relations to each 
other; neither requiring nor admitting any association with 
the worthless. '^J'hese last arc inconstant in all their w.iys, 
and there can be no stability in their relations to each other, 
since none of them acts uniformly or consistently, nor 
remains long like unto himself. I'heir frienSship is but^a 
league in villany, which, for the most part, ends when it 
ceases to be profitable : when plcasury conspires with profit 
it is naturally more durable. The friendships resulting 
from contraries resolve themselves into the jjrinciple of 
utility; as those between the poor and rich, the IcTined and 
ignorant; for a man is always ready to give something in 
exchange for that of which he stands in need. In the same 
class we may place, without much violence, the handsomcand 
the ugly, the lover and the object of his affection. Where- 
feue some lovers justly incur ridicule when they exjlect to 
with a return of love similar to their own. Were their 
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persons calculated to inspire a mutual passion, their expecta¬ 
tion wodld be reasonable; but when they are the reverse, 
their pretensions are ridiculous. Perhaps contraries do not 
primarily affect each other, but both of them are fond of 
that intermediate condition which is preferable to either. 
'I’hus what is dry loves moisture, only that it may attain an 
intermediate state ; and that which is warm affects cold, 
only that it may be reduced to a due temperature. But 
such (luestions may be omitted, as beside the purpose of 
the j)ri*sent (lis(*oursc. 

Justice and friendship, as we already observed, seem to 
belong to the same persons, and to be conversant about 
the same objects. They are both found in every partner¬ 
ship or community, even among those who fail in the same 
vessel, and those who fight under the same standard ; and 
in proportion to the closeness of the partnership or com¬ 
munity, the more closc'ly and intimately is the friendship 
cemented. 'I'he proverb says rightly, “that all things are 
common among friends ;for friendship results from the 
('onimunity of goods, advantages, and pleasures ; it is most 
perfect among brothers and <*ompanions ; and in the same 
prc)|>ortion as the ties of the partncTship or conncc'tion are 
loosened, and few'or things are common, the friendship 
becomes less intimate*, and even the rules of justice seem 
less binding.* It is a more heinous crime to rob our friends 
than our fellow-citi/ens, and our fellow-citizens than 
strangers. Not to succour a brother in distress is more 
odious than to refuse similar assistance to a stranger; and 
to strike a father is the most atrocious of crimes. Friend¬ 
ship and justice thus march hand in hand, and the vigour 
of the one is followed by equal intensity in the other. But 
all other connections and partnerships are but parts of the 
great partnership of political society, which utility first 
collected and still holds together. -Public utiUty, therefore, 
is tnat chief and ultimate aim of which wise legislators never 
lose sight. To promote particular branches of this utdityi 
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all inferior associations are formed; fleets sail, armies march ; 
their aim is wealth or victory: to invade, conquer, and 
plunder; to subdue provinces, and storm cities. Even the 
peaceful communities of tribes and wards, and those mirth¬ 
ful assemblies which meet to feast, to drink, and to dance, 
depend on the same princi[)le; for legislators have not 
merely present and temporary advantage in view, they look 
farther, to the permanent comfort and sure enj lyment of 
life, and therefore establish solemnities during which human 
industry may repose from past labours, and prepare for 
future exertions, by which the gods are honoured, and the 
heart of man is gladdened. The ancient solemnities of this 
kind were held towards the end of autumn, the season f)f 
greatest leisure, when men having gathered in the earth's 
productions, might offer the firstfruits to the gods. Political 
society, then, comjirehends all other partnershi[)s or associa¬ 
tions ; from the varieties of which the different kinds of 
friend^ship result. 

'I'hcre are three just forms of government, each of which 
is liable to deviate into a corrupt form, which is a counter¬ 
feit resemblance of the former. The just forms arc royalty, 
aristocracy, and what may be called timocracy, because all 
men enjo) mg a certain income are entitled to a share in 
the government. This last, most writers distinguish by the 
general name of polity, or a republic. It is the worst of all 
legal governments, as royalty is the best. I'yranny is the 
corrupt resemblance of royalty, for both forms are monar¬ 
chical ; but they differ most widely, a tyrant consulting only 
his own advantage, a king only that of his people ; for the 
latter does not deserve the name, if he be not m all things 
pre-eminent, independent, and ali-sufiicient in himself; 
so that with him personal considerations being superfluous, 
he can hhvc no other reasonable pursuit but that of the 
public' good If kings are not of this description, they 
might as well be chosen by lot. Tyrants, on the other hand, 
pur$ue only their own interest, and their government is the 
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worst of all, since it stands in direct o{^osition to royalty, 
which is of all the best. As kings may be corrupted into 
tyrants, so aristocracies degenerate into oligarchies, through 
the corruption of the magistrates, who make an unjust 
distribution of honours and emoluments, of which they 
usurp and retain the greater part for themselves, accumulate 
ing enormous wealth as the instrument of exorbitant power, 
and continually narrowing, through selfishness, the basis of 
the government. Timocracy naturally degenerates into 
democracy, which is nearly akin to it; since whenever men 
of limited fortunes are entitled to share the government, 
power will have a natural tendency to fail into the hands of 
the peoi>Ie. I )cmocrary, therefore, is a less deviation from 
what is railed a rcpuldir, than tyranny is from royalty, or 
oligarchy from aristocracy; and in this particular circum¬ 
stance, it is less depraved and odious than* the other two 
vicious forms of government. Of politiciil revolutions, we 
find the resemblances and, as it were, the patterns in what 
passes in families. The paternal authority is the model for 
that of kings, for children arc their fathers’ dearest concern. 
Whence Homer addresses Jupiter by the appellation of 
father, denoting the near affinity between royal and paternal 
power. But in l^crsia, fathers are tyrants, treating their 
sons as slaves ; and slaves are treated merely as best suits 
the inteiest of their masters. This may be agreeable to the 
nature aixl principles of servitude: but the Persian system, 
in extending these principles to children, is vicious in the 
extreme; for different descriptions of persons require dif¬ 
ferent modes of governance. Domestic authority is the best 
model for aristocracy, for the authority of a husband is , 
founded on the supiriority of his abilities and his virtues. 
He exercises those functions which this superiority castables 
him best to perform, leaving to f^ale care tho^ offices 
which women are best qualified to fulfil: since if he usurped 
all management to himself, his equitable aristoesraegt would 
degenerate into an unlawful and rigid oligarchy. Allien 
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•wKm&nt being rich heiresses, acquire thereby more than their 
due share of power, their authority also originates in an 
unjust oligarchical principle, since, in their preposterous 
pre-eminence, wealth is preferred to worth: the gifts of 
fortune, to the distinctions of nature. Timocracy resembles 
the equal commonwealth of brothers, among whom there is 
no other distinction than that made by a slight difference 
of age; for when this difference is very great, brotherly 
friendship cannot easily sulisist. Democracy resembles 
those families which are without a head; or in which all 
avail themselves of the master’s weakness, to assert equality, 
and to defy control. • 

Friendship, as well as justice, varies with the different 
forms of polity; since both ultimately depenti on tlie 
different relations in which men stand to each other in 
society. The relation of a king to his subjects is that of 
a benefactor to those benefited by his care, ife provides 
for thjB welfare of his people, as a shepherd does for that 
of his flock: whence Homer calls Agamemnon the shep¬ 
herd of the people. Of a similar kind is the relation of a 
father to his children, but pre-eminent in the magnitude of 
benefits, since he is the cause of their existence itself, 
whi<^ seems of the utmost moment, as well as of their 
education and nurture. A father is naturally a king in his 
own family; and the same holds with regard to more 
remote ancestors and their descendants, the former of 
whom are entitled to honour from the latter, and therefore 
the friendship between them is not that of eipals, but is 
modified by the natural and indelible superiority of the 
one party to the other. The relation of husbaiul to wife is 
similar to that which prevails in aristcxcracies between the 
magistiates and citizens. The honours and advantages 
Wonging to the former, result from the superiority of their 
abilities and virtues. Tl^e husband’s honour is pre-eminent 
not absolute, he has his duties as well as his rights;,both 
pa^es have their allotted functions, namely, those which 
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are best adapted to their respective characters. I’he 
relation of brothers is that of equal companions, resulting 
from the near similitude of their strength and stature, 
their common education, and similar manners. They 
resemble a republir, strictly so called, in which the citizens 
arc treated justly, when they are all treated alike; and as 
they cannot all rule at once, the government is managed 
by rotation.. Their justice consists in equality, and their 
friendship is that of equals. In corrupt governments there 
is little jiKstice, and therefore but little friendship. Tyranny, 
which is the greatest corruption of all, scarcely admits of 
any friendship at all." Since there is nothing common 
between the sovereign and subject, there is not any room 
for justice, nor therefore for friendship. The relation of a 
tyrant to his subjects is that of an artist to an instrument, 
of the soul to the body, of a master to a slave. The 
interest and safety of all these subservient things are con¬ 
sulted by those who make use of them ; but there cannot 
be any friendship nor any justice between living and 
inanimate objects, because they cannot enjoy any thing in 
common. Neither can men have friendships with horses, 
cattle, 01 slaves, considered merely as such ; for a slave is 
a living instrument, and an instrument a lifeless slave. 
Yet considered as a man, a slave may be an object of 
friendship ; for certain rights seem to belong to all those 
capable of participating in law and engagement. A slave, 
then, considered as a man, may be treated justly or 
unjustly, and therefore may be a friend or an enemy, 
TJicre is little friendship and little justice in tyrannies; 
but most of both in republics, because, among equals 
there are most common rights, and most common enjoy¬ 
ments. 

Friendship, then, results from the community of rights 
and enjoyments among persons living in the same common¬ 
wealth, belonging to the same tribe or district, sailing in 
tlie same vessel; in which, and all similar cases, the 
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parties seem mutually engaged to each other to maintain 
and uphold their reciprocal advantages. I'he friendsluip 
arising from hospitality is of the same nature; hut that 
depending on propinquity in blood, or congeniality of 
character, may perhaps be referred to a different principle. 
Friendships between relations, though they branch out 
into many kinds, may be all traced to one source, namely 
the affection between parents and children. Parents love 
their children as pJrts of themselves, and children love 
their parents as the source from which they spring, 'fhe 
love of the former is the strongest, because they better 
know their children for their own,’ than the children <'an 
know them for their iinrents; be<‘ause the production more 
belongs to its author, than the author to his work ; and 
bt'causc parents km»w and love liieir children for a longer 
time, that is, immediately from their birth ; whereas 
children cannot begin to love their panaits till tliey become 
capable of perception and intelligen<'e. 'I’lie love of 
parents for their children is merely an expansion of self- 
love, for they still regard their children as pails of them¬ 
selves ; but ('hildren have, in their own minds, a separ.ile 
and independent personality, distinct from that of tlieir 
parents, vihich they are inclined, however, to revere as the 
fountain of their blood. From the common relationsliip 
of brothers to the same father, they become mutually 
related to each other; wherefore they are said to come 
from the same blood, which flows in different streams, or 
from the aame stock, which spreads into different branches. 
Their friendship is confirmed by nearness of age, sameness 
of education, and similarity of pursuits. They are com¬ 
panions as well as brothers, and therefore warmed with all 
that affection for each other, which consort and society is 
calculated to inspire. The connection between other 
relations originates in the same principle, and is more or 
less intimate in proportion to their proximity to the*com¬ 
mon source. Children should love their parkin ts as men 
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do the gods, since they are to them the authors tha 
greatest benefits; their life, nurture, and education; andi 
the friendship between them, from their continual inter¬ 
course of life, contains far more than any other, wbaterer 
is sweetest and most useful. Brothers, we have said, are 
companions, whose fellowship will be the more intimate, in 
proiKirtion to the similarity of their virtuous characters and 
honouraljle pursuits, and to the cimfirmation which the 
affection of their early years derisTS from confidence 
approved by time and experience. I’he friendship between 
more distant kinsmen dejicnds on the same circumstances, 
according to which *it w'ill cither invigorate or decay. 
'I'hat between husband and wife is niOot strongly prompted 
and enforced by nature itself \ for domestic society is more 
natural than even the political; since it is prior and more 
necessary, being esstmtial to the preservation of the 
, species, and common to all kinds of animals. But with 
the inferior tribes, this society is limited by the sole end of 
reproduction; in man it extends to all the offices of life, 
which naturally divide themselves between husband and 
W'ite, each suj^plying what their respective qualitie.s best 
enable them to furnish for the accommodation and 
comfort of the other. I'he iiulustry and excellencies of 
each are thus brought into the common stock of domestic 
happiness, which their distinctive virtues are calculated 
wonderfully to argument, so that this kind of friendship is 
recommended and strengthened by every circumstance of 
pleasure as well as of utility. Their children too form a' 
new and powerful tie, being* a common good, in which 
they mutually share; and which has the st rongest effect in 
binding them indissolubly together. The varieties of 
friendship thus depend on the various kinds of justice, 
which themselves result from the multiplied relations of 
men in civil society. For very different rights and very 
different duties have place between friends, strictly so 
called, and those who are partners in the same coneexn, 
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companions in the same studies, or who are mere strangers 
the one to the other. 

There are then three kinds of friendship, each of which 
depends on a different principle, and in each of which the 
friendship may subsist either between equals, or between 
persons extremely unequal, not only as to their respective 
worth and dignity, but as to the relative importance of 
their friendship to each other. When the friendship sub¬ 
sists between equals, equal attentions and an equal degree 
of affection ought, as much as possible, to be aimed at; 
but when the pre-eminence is greatly on one side, the 
affection and attentions of the inferior ought to rise in the 
same proportion. The friendship founded on utility is 
that which is by far the most likely to produce between the 
parties mutual altercation, and often mutual rci)roach. 
When the connecting principle is virtue, friends are eager 
to benefit each other; the only rivalship between them 
is, who shall do to the other most good, and he who 
gains the victory in this amicable contest, is so far from 
creating ill-will in his friend, that he only provokes him 
to new works of kindness. Nor are mutual accusations 
frequent where the sole end of the friendship is pleasure. 
While this purpose is attained, the parties keep c<;ni- 
pany with each other; and when it is not, a mutual 
separation is so easy, tliat complaint would be ridiculous. 
But when utility is the principle, refusals on one side 
must be as frequent as exactions on the other, and^both 
parties will think they arc ill treated, because each 
expects more than his due. As law is cither written or 
unwritten, so friendship founded on utility is either legal 
or moral; the first is where exact returns are specified, 
as if you give to me that, 1 will give to you this; or 
vhere tbe agreement is more liberal than merely from 
hand to han^ and allowing a space of time to be inter¬ 
posed before the service performed on the one si'de is 
fequi)^ by an equal service on the other. When 

Y a 
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friendly confidence is reposed by one party in the other, an 
action at law is not granted by some nations, for the 
fulfilling even of conditions, the reality of which admits 
not of any uncertainty ; for to them it seems equitable, 
that he who has inqirudently trusted to the good faith of 
another, should not he entitled to correct by law the error 
of his own credulity. The moral friendship founded on 
uiihty takes place where something is given, or some 
.service is rendered, witlwjut the specification of any thing, 
or any service to be given or done in return. Yet by the 
party who has conferred the benefit, an equal, or even 
more than equal, return is on many occasions expected; 
and when this is not made, ho complains of ill-treatmenl. 
II is complaint is occasioned by what occasions aImo.st 
all other complaints of breach of friendship, his unsteadi¬ 
ness of principle, giving liberally, but craving like a 
niggard: affecting the praise of gcnero.sity in the first part 
of the transa<'tion, but .showing in the last that he is guided 
merely by interest; for mo.st men, though they love what 
is honourable, [irefer what is u.seful. It is honourable to 
do good without expecting a return ; it is useful to have 
every good action retjuited with interest. Yet those who 
liave received favours ought to requite them according 
to their ability, when such requital is desired by their 
benefactors, for no man’s friendship can be obtained 
against his will; so that when we have met with an act of 
generous friendship, from one who aftenvards appears not 
to entertain for us any friendly disposition, we ought 
doubtless, when able, to mAe a suitable return; when 
this return is not in our power, even the interested 
benefactor himself would not be so unreasonable as either 
to require or expect it. When favours are conferred we 
must consider, therefore, both the man and his motive^ 
in order to determine whether they ought to be returned, 
and in what manner the return should be made. It is 
sometimes a matter of doubt by what standard this ^return 
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should be measured, whetlier by the benefactor's goo<l- 
will, or by the advantage therefrom resulting to the person 
benefited. The latter is often inclined to extenuate his 
obligations, and to think the favours which he has received 
both slight in themselves, and such as many others w'ould 
have been ready to bestow on him. I'ho benefactor, on 
the other hand, represents them a.s the greatest favours 
that he could possibly have done, such as none other 
w'ould have conferred, and enhanced too by being 
bestowed in a moment of danger, or some other exigency. 
Since utility is the sole basis of such friendships, and of the 
actions proceeding from them, ought not the advantage 
accruing to the person obliged, to be regarded as the just 
standard of the obligation incurred, and of the return to be 
made? For /its exigency reejuired reliet ; a relief afforded 
to him in expcclaiion of an ecjual return ; and the assist¬ 
ance bestowed on the one hand is exactly measured by 
the* benefit received on the other. His return, therefore, 
ought to be equal to this benefit, or greater, which will 
make his conduct laudable and honourable. In virtuous 
friendships there is not any room for suc h complaints. In 
them intentions, not consequences, form the standard of 
obligation ; for, a.s we have often observed, the deliberate 
election of the w'ill is the principle by which all (iuestnajs 
concerning virtue and morals must be* determined. 

Unequal friendships are extremely {uoductive of alter¬ 
cations and differences, each parly desiring to have more 
than his due, which has a tendency to disturb, and^finiilly 
dissolve concord. He who is pre-eminent in virtue and 
ability, claims a proportional share of rcg.ird and affc« lion ; 
thinking that men should always be considered suitably to 
their characters. In the same manner, he who is most 
useful, expects to be loved and regarded in proportion to his 
utility; saying, that friendship would be a burdei\ if it 
were not returned on the one side proportional]v to th«* 
benefits conferred on the other. They think that iiu* same 
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rule IS applicable to friendship which holds in a partnership 
in trade, where he who employs most stock also receives 
most profit. The needy man holds a very different lang^age^ 
saying, that it is the duty of a friend to assist his friend in 
distress; and asking what benefit could otherwise result 
from the so much envied friendship of the good and great 
Both parties are partly in the richt, since both ought to 
have the advantage; the good and great in point of 
honour, the inferior and indigent in point of gain; for 
honour is the meed of beneficent virtue, and gtin is the 
cure of distressing jioverty. 'I'his rule obtains in states. 
Tlioso who benefit the public, arc honoured by the public, 
for honour is a public reward; but to expect from the 
public both gn*at honours and great gains, is highly 
unreasonable; since the public would thereby submit to 
an inferiority of advantage in both points at once; a 
disgraceful inferiority which every individual would spurn. 
For reciprocal and proportional favours e(|ualize and 
jiroscrve friendship, the good and great benefiting their 
friends as to their characters or their fortunes, the needy 
inferior giving in return the only thing he can give, honour, 
and esen of this not always a full proportion; since it is 
impossible sufficiently to honour the gods and our parents; 
but thos<* are commended who do it to the best of their 
power: for the returns of friendship must be limited by 
possibility. Wherefore it is not allowable for a son to 
renounce his father, though the latter may renounce the 
former. For the son has to pay obligations, which are too 
great for him ever to discharge ; he must always, therefore, 
remain a debtor. But the father, on the other band, to 
wliom the debt is due, may discard and abandon a worth¬ 
less son, though he will seldom do it, but for excess rrf" 
wickedness; since both paternal affection and natural 
humanity strongly oppose so cruel a measure. 
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BOOK IX, 


AROUMKNT. 

FriemUhif/^oes not admit of precise rules—^Dissolution of friendship, 
when justiliahle—Analogy lictween our duties to ourselves, nrul 
those to our friends -»IIappincss of virtue—Wretchedness- of vice— 
Goodwill—Concord—Exquisite delight of virtuous friendship. 


Wherk friends possess rpiaJities totally dissimilar, and 
extremely different in value, their friendshij), as we have 
said, must be equalized and maintained by a due ob¬ 
servance of those rules of proportion which obtain in the 
commercial intercourse of society; where the shoemaker 
and weaver, and other artisan.s, exchange the productions 
of their several manufactures according to their respective 
values. That this might be done conveniently, the use of 
money was establislied, which served as a common measure, 
with which all other things were compared, and by which 
their relative worth was estimated. Lovers often accuse 
the objects of their affection, that they do not meet their 
warmth of love with equal ardour, w’hen pcrhaiis there is 
nothing in themselves that is at all lovely. I’he pi^rsons 
beloved, on the other hand, often accuse their admirers, 
that they once made to them the most magnificent pro¬ 
mises, but now totally deceive them. The origin of these 
complaints is, that the friendship of the one party is 
founded on pleasure; that of the other on utility: on 
delight which the one has no longer the power to afford, 
and benefit which the other has no longer the means to 
confer; iso that as the causes of such friendships are vauable 
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and im'onstant, the friendships themscKesmust be destitute 
of stability ; which is the case with all others, except those 
subsisting between virtuous men in consequence of their 
congeniality of ( haracters, 'i'hosc who are friends through 
interest, not only are likely to disagree, when either of 
them ceast.'s to nicft with a return, but w’hen the return is 
not such as he either wished or ex|)eeted ; for an improper 
return is consid^Tc'd as none at all. We Itave an ex¬ 
ample <’)f this in him who promised a musician that he 
should be paid according to his performance, ^nd l>eing 
asked next day for the reward vvliw li he had promised, said 
that it had already been best«)\vcd, simv he had gi\<'n one 
pleasure in return for another. Hut proQt, not pleasure, 
was the return which the musician ex])ected ; for, in order 
to obtain what they want, men willingly part with that 
which is cither superfluous, or which they can most easily 
sj)are ; which is tlu‘ basis of all commercial intercourse. 
It is asked, who ought to ascertain the inoasiire of ^he 
return, he who has p^ rfornictl the scrvK v', or be who has 
received it ? 'I'he former seems to commit his interest to 
the (list retion of the latter: as Protagoras is sai<l to have 
done, for he desireil Iun disciples to estimate the value of 
what they had learned, and to ])ay him accordingly. In 
such cases, some approve the rule, “clear bargains make 
sure fritnds.*’ 'J'hose who receive pajiuent in advance, and 
then jierform nothing worthy of the magnificence of their 
promises, are liable to the reproav h of injustice ; a reproach 
which perhajis the sophists necessarily incur, since unless 
they rtTcived thtur payment in advance, nobody would 
think their labours worthy of any pecuniary remuneration. 
In virtuous friendships, there is not any room for com¬ 
plaint, because each party desires only the heart and 
affections of his friend ; and the only contention between 
them is, which shall be productive of most good to the 
other.' Such is the friendship that ought to subsist between 
those who teach and those who study philosophy, the value 
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of which cannot # be appreciated in money; and to the 
teachers of which no adequate honours can be assigned. 
Their scholars must honour them as they do their parents 
and the gods; not sutheientiy, for that is impossible ; but 
in proportion to tlie extent of their ability; showing to 
them all the respect they can, since they never can show to 
them enoiigli. Jn those friendships where certain and full 
returns are expected, it is desirable that they slumid prove 
satisfactory to both parties; but when this cannot take 
place, it seems just as well as necessary, that he who has 
received the favour should determine the return most 
pniper to 1m.* made ; because he is the best judge of the 
value of the ad|rantage w hii h he has received, and of the 
value of the pleasure which he has enjoyed. It is thus in 
those bargains where confideme is reposed by the one 
party in tin* other; for the fulfilment of which, the party 
disappointed is not entitled in some countries to any legal 
redrpss; his cause must stand or fall according to the good 
faith or dishonesty of him in whom he voluntarily confided. 
'J'his rule is founded on the ixrinciplc, that he whti has 
received a favour is bi'tter (jualified to ascertain its value, 
than he who conferred it: for men estimate too highly llic 
favours which they bestow*, as thi'V are apt to do all good 
things which proceed from themselves. I’hc person first 
benefited decides therefore what return lie sliould make, 
because he best knows the value of the benefit which he 
has received ; but this benefit is perhaps more justly 
estimated by the value which he sot on it, while it was still 
an object of his desire, than by that which he continues to 
set on it after it has been ])ut into his possession. 

A doubt may be started as to filial friendship, whether 
fathers ought in all things to be obeyed ? In matters re¬ 
specting health, ought a son to follow the advice of his 
father or his physician ? In electing a general, ought he to 
prefer to him a person skilled in war? In the same 
manner it may be doubted, w'hether favours arc best 
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bestowed on friends, or on men of meri{|s and adtether we 
ought to be grateful to our benefactors or liberal to omr 
friends, when wc have not the means of exercising both 
gratitude and liberality. All these questions are too 
indefinite to admit of such general solutions as may be 
practically useful; because there is not any one case 
exactly similar to another, but each is marked by circum¬ 
stances pof’uliar to itself, and distinguishable in their 
degrees of magnitude, as well as of propriety or necessity. 
It is manifest in general, that all advantages ought not to 
be accumulated on any one individual, and that before we 
arc liberal to our friends our debts of gratitude ought to be 
discharged towards our benefactors. Yet rule will not 
always hold, as in the case of a man knsomed from 
rt)bbers, and whose ransomer, perhaps a person of no value, 
should afterwards stand in need of the same favour, or, at 
least, should demand back his money. In both cases, the 
man ransomed, if his own father happens also to be in 
captivity, will prefer ransoming bis father, if his fortune 
does not enable him to acquit both < b) gallons at once. 
I'hough it is said in gen<jral, therefore, that every kindness 
ought to meet with its due return, yet cases may be pro¬ 
posed in which generosity is, in point of propriety or 
necessity, a paramount duty even to gratitude itself. Some¬ 
times the same favours, done by different persons, are of 
very different values ; and the benefactor therefore has not 
alw'ays a right to expect a jirecisely similar return. When a 
bad man obliges a good one, or a knave lends morey to a 
man of property and probity, the persons obliged may, 
with propriety, decline to return exactly similar favours; 
since those favours arc, in different circumstances, of very 
different values. The knave by \ending runs no risk ^ 
losing bis money, but the honest man would tun this risk 
by lending to a knave; nay, should he only suspect him of 
being either a knave or a spendthrift, he will not ^ 
absurdly in refusing to return his favour in kind. ]|t 
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evidcfit, tiierefore^ |bs we have often observed, that all rules 
coocartimg the passions and actions of men arc precise, 
only in proportion as the subjects to which they relate are 
definite* We ought not (to answer the question first 
started) to have deference, in all particulars, even to our 
fathers, since all kinds of sacrifices are not ofiefcd to 
Jupiter. Our parents, brethren, companions, and bene¬ 
factors, are severally entitled to their respective marks of 
kindness and regard This is sufficiently indicated by 
general practice; for relations, principally, are invited to 
assist at marriages and funerals, as things essentially 
interesting to the whole family and all its branches. To 
provide for thO;|Bubsistence of our parents, who-arc the 
causes of our being, is a du^y as indispensable, and still 
more honourable, than even that of providing for our own. 
We ought to honour them, too, as we honour the gods ; but 
each parent is entitled to distinctive marks of our respect, 
a respect different in kind from that bestowed on persons 
unrelated to us, but eminently conspicuous for their abilities 
or virtues. Our seniors, in proportion to their years, ought 
to be treated with more or less deference. With com¬ 
panions familiarity and full freedom of speech is allowable; 
with kinsmen, neighbours, fellow-citizens, in a word, with 
every description of persons with whom we are connected, 
it is incumbent on us to behave suitably to tiie relations of 
affinity or utility in which those persons stand to ourselves, 
as well as to their own personal merit and iilherent virtues. 
When the relations between others and ourselves are 
strong and intimate, the rules of our behai|^ur towards 
them are more easily defined; the strict limits of our duty 
ate with more difficulty ascertained towards persons 
remotely and faintly connected with us. Yet we must not 
be deterred by this difficulty from investigating those rules 
of conduct which will enable us to behave towards all men 
addi {»*opriety. 

. Doubts aie started concerning the dissolution of friend* 
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ship between persons w-hose characters no longer remain 
the same, or at least no longer continue to bear the same 
relation to each other. Where friendships are contracted 
for the sake of pleasure or utility, it is not wonderful that 
when neither utility accrues to the one party, ftor pleasure 
to the other, such friendships should of course be sub¬ 
verted ; fur the foundations are destroyed on which only 
they stood. Hut a man may justly complain of bad faith ^ 
in him who affected to cherish his character and his virtues, 
while interest or pleasure were at bottom the sole grounds 
of his regard ; for differences between friends chiefly pro¬ 
ceed from this, that they think their friendship founded on 
one principle, when it is really founded on another. When, 
llu refore, a man is deceived, i^nd thinks without reason that 
ho is loved for his character and his virtues, he has himself 
only to complain of; but he may comiflain of the duplicity 
of his pretended friend, when the hypocrisy of the latter is 
the .source of his own mistake; and he may complain of 
him more justly than men do of coiners and clippers, since 
he is defrauded by him in an object more valuable tlian 
money. But when our friend changes his manners, and 
contracts by evil communication a depravity of character, 
ought we .still to regard him with affection ? Or, is it im¬ 
possible to love that which ceases to be amiable? “Like,” 
we ha\ e said, ** draws to like ; ” and a good man neither can 
nor ought to love a bad one. Are wt then instantly to 
renounce and forsake him? Not unless he has unalterably 
renounced and forsaken his character ; for while he is. not 
totally inconigible, it is our duty to endeavour to reform 
his morals, a thing incomi)arably more important than 
alleviating his pecuniary distress, and also more peculiarly 
the work of friendship. To detach ourselves entirely from 
a friend who becomes worthless has nothing in it unreason¬ 
able, since he is not in fact the same man with whom we 
contracted the friendship ; and when we find that there is 
not any hope of his ever again becoming such, we naturally 
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wish to have done with him. But what shall we say when 
one of the friends remains what he was, and the other 
changes for the better. ’ Can their friendship continue to 
subsist ? Or is this also impossible ? The question will 
be best answered by proposing a case where the difi’erence 
is great in the extreme. Of two {Xjrsons who are friends 
in their early years, the one may remain a child in under¬ 
standing through life, and the other may become a nvin of 
the most distinguished abilities. What friendship can sub¬ 
sist between such different characters, w'ho can neither take 
any pleasure in each other’s society, nor have any occupa¬ 
tions and pursuits in common ? As all congeniality of 
mind is at end between them, their friendship, it should 
seem, must cease. Yet will the su[)erior, if he is a man of 
humanity, treat the friend of his youth very differently from 
what he would do an absolute stranger, 'riie remembrance 
of his early affection will still cling to his heart; and he will 
never,entirely abandon an ancient attachment, unless on ac¬ 
count of extreme w’orthlcssne.ss in him who was its object. 

The duties which we owe to our friends seem analogous 
to those which each individual willingly pays to hiin.self. 
We ought, it is said, to wish their good, or what appears to 
us to be such, and to promote it to our best ability, merely 
on their own account. With this kind of disinterested 
affection mothers are animated towards their children, and 
those friends towards each other, between whom scjme 
disgust has arisen which, though it interrupts their inter¬ 
course, does not destroy their mutual kindness. Others 
say that friends must spend much of their title together, 
have the same inclinations and pursuits, and ^\'mpathize 
with each other in their joy as well as in their sorrow. On 
whichever or how many soever of those conditions friend¬ 
ship principally depends, we shall find that all of them 
belong to the affections by which a good man is animated 
towards himself; and by which all men are animated 
in proportion as they either approximate, or only think 
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they approximate^ to an honourable and praiseworthy 
character; which, in questions concerning bumiin nature^ 
is justly considered as the sole unerring standard. The 
virtuous man only is at peace within himself, since all the 
powers of his mind are actuated by the same motives, and 
conspire to the same end : always aiming at good, real and 
intrinsic, the good of his intellectual part. To him 
existence is a benefit, which he earnestly wishes may be 
preserved, especially the existence of the thinking principle 
within him, which is peculiarly himself; for every individual 
strives after its own good, real or apparent, which in the 
virtuous man only coincide : but could an individual love 
its change into something quite difieient from itself, the 
good of the latter would be to the former a matter of slight 
concern. In Deity all goods are accumulated, because he 
is ever and invariably that which he is; and in man the 
thinking principle is the part that is properly and per¬ 
manently himself. He w'ho pursues the good of his mind 
is pleased in his own company, being delighted with the 
recollection of the past as well as animated with the 
prospect of the future; and haying ever at command 
innumerable speculations, in which he exercises himself 
with the most exquisite pleasure. Both his joys and his 
sorrows are respectively consistent with themselves, since 
they invariably proceed from fixed and regular causes; for 
he does not delight at one time in what will excite his 
repentance at another ; and thus harmonized within his own 
breast, he is similarly affected towards his friend, whom he 
considers as a second self; and his sympathy for whom, 
when it reaches the highest perfection, resembles that in* 
temal concord which is experienced in his own mind, when 
the various principles of his nature coalesce into ohe move* 
ment, and flow in the same homogeneous stream of virtuous 
energy. Yet many men of very irregular lives seem to 'be 
highly satisfied with themselves. Is this because they 
. mistake their own characters ? It should seem $(>, stnee 
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the complete villain is always visibly at variance with him¬ 
self ; and all others are similarly alTected in proportion to 
their progress in wickedness; willing one thing, yet desiring 
and preferring another; as those who allow themselves to 
be subdued by vicious pleasure, and who may be said, with 
their eyes open, to rush into voluntary destruction. In the 
same manner others, through laziness or cowardice, avoid 
that conduct which they know most likely to promote tlicir 
happiness. When men proceed to the last stage of 
depravity, they become as odious to themselves as they arc 
detestable to others, and therefore often destroy their own 
lives ; and even before they arrive at this deplorable con¬ 
dition, they fly from and avoid themselves ; preferring any 
kind of society to that of their own reflections; the jwst 
crimes which haunt their memory, and the meditated guilt 
which is continually occurring to their fancy. As lh(*y 
have nothing in them that is amiable, they cannot be the 
objects of their own love. Neither their joys nor their 
sorrows are consistent Their whole soul is in sedition, 
distracted between contending principles, the plciisure of 
one giving pain to another ; and when the worst principle 
prevails, a foundation is laid for the bitterest remorse. If 
such be the wretchedness of wickedness, how strenuously 
ought we to exert ourselves to become good m<‘n, that we 
may live in friend.ship with ourselves, and be worthy of the 
friendship of others ! 

Goodwill resembles friendship, but is not the same 
thing. Goodwill we may entertain for those not per|onatly ^ 
known to us, and without being ourselves conscious of it. 
This cannot happen with regard to friendship, as we 
formerly observed. Besides, every act of friendship 
implies an affection and expansion of the soul, it is also 
much connected with custom; whereas, mere goodwill 
' arises suddenly, as towards the combatants in the public 
games, to one or other of whom we immediately wish well, 
though wc would not make any great exertion in order to 
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promote his victory, (joodwill, then, is but a sudden and 
superhciat emotion ; and at best but an element of friend¬ 
ship, as the first element or beginning of love is the 
pleasure received by the eye; without w'hich, though the 
passion of love cannot commence, yet that pleasure does 
not by any means constitute this passion, to which it is 
necessary that w'c should not only delight in the object 
when present, but cxc<H*dingly long for it when absent. 
Speaking melaphorn ally, w’c may < all goodw'ill an incipient 
and indolent friendship ; which, thiough time and custom, 
naturally improves into friendship strictly so called; not 
that founded on plcasun* or utility, which have but little 
to do w’lth goodwill, since he who hn'^ reci-ivcd a favour 
ought in jiistHC to retiun it; and he who does a kindness 
in expectation of meeting with a gTl*ater, has goodwill only 
to himself, (loodwill, in one word, is always excited by 
some laudable r|uahty, sui'h as generosity, or courage: 
witness the manner in whicli we are affected by the jirize* 
fightcis above mentioned. 

I nendship implies com otd, w'huh is nut merely agree¬ 
ment m opinion. 'I'his Liuu' in.iv prevail among persons 
totally unknown to eacli tilliei , and what connection has 
friendship w’lth samtntss of opinion coneerning the 
heasenly motions, and other such subjects? C.’oncord 
prevails among cities and commonwealths, when they 
conceive the same designs to be conducive to the Common 
interest, and agree in the same measures for promoting 
them.. It relates, therefore to practical subjects only, and 
those of a certain magnitude in themselves, .nnd bearing 
an important relation to the parties concerned ; for example, 
that the magistracies should be elective: that an alliance 
should be made with the l,aced£cmonians; that Pittacus 
should be archon, when he himself is willing to discharge 
that honourable offii'c. When each party wishes the same' 
thing .for himself, then dissension ensues, because the 
factions in the stale, though they agree in the object, yet 
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differ as to the person. But genuine concord requires that 
each party and each individual should obtain his wish : as 
when both the people and the better sort agree in choosing 
virtuous men <br their magistrates. This concord is, as 
we have said, the l)asis of political friendship. It is con¬ 
versant about matters essentially useful to the comfortable 
subsistence of men in society ; and can only be found 
among men of virtue, who being firm in their purposes, 
and not variable like the Euripus, are alope^ qualified to 
maintain the relations of concord and amity \^ith them¬ 
selves and others. As justice and utility have long regu¬ 
lated their private behaviour, they carry the same principles 
along with them into their public administration. But 
neither concord nor friendship can durably subsist among 
dishonest men, who will be continually striving to engross 
every advantage, and to shift off every burden; and who 
must soon fall into .sedition by their endeavours to compel 
others, to comply with those rules of justice which they 
themselves disdain to practise. 

How comes it that men love those to whom they have 
done good, better than these love their benefactors? Most 
are of opinion that this happens because debtors are more 
concerned about the safety of their creditors, than the 
creditors are about theirs, and that merely from motives of 
interest; which Epicharmus, perhaps, would say, is judging 
of mankind by the wor.st examples among •them. The 
accusation, how'ever, is certainly too just, for, with regard 
to the services which they have received, the greatttr part 
are of weak memories, and more willing to receive benefits 
than inclined either to confer or to return them. Yet the 
question just started must be solved on deeper principles 
than those of debtor and creditor, which imply nothing of 
love or friendship, but depend entirely on dull considera¬ 
tions of interest. Those to whom we have done good, 
are objects of our love and affection, though they neither 
return, nor should ever be expected to return, the obligation 
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for we arc naturally disposed towards them as artists are 
towards their works, and particularly poets towards their 
poems, which they love as parents do their children, that 
is, much more than their productions, were they endowed 
with life and percqitif»n, would love them. For each 
indivkiual loves every ext ellcnco proceeding from himself 
in proportion as he rlesires and loves his own existence, 
the energies of which are f oncentrated and preserved in 
his wrjrk.s. Besides, our own good actions are more pleas¬ 
ing subjects ol" reflection, than any past benefits that we 
may have received; for the first are honourable, and the 
second only useful: and utility, however delightful in 
prospect, is often forgotten with the oc<‘asion which reepured 
it ; whereas, lionour is |x;rmanent and unalterable, and 
every praiseworthy deed is not only pleasing in prospect, 
but delightful on remembrance, above all most trans|X)rting 
when actually exercised; giving to us a consciousness of 
that kind «>! existence which is most peculiarly agreeable 
to our nature, the happiness vf which results not from 
passive st'nsiitions, but from active exertions. Be.sides, 
whatever is olitainetl with much labour, is naturally re¬ 
garded with imieh affeetion. 'i’hosc who have acquired 
their lortunes, delight in them far more than those who 
succeed to hereditary wealth ; and for a similar reason, 
maternal tenderness often rises to the highest pitch. On 
such principles we may explain why the affection of those 
who confer benefits, which is conunonly a work of some 
exertion, should be stronger than that of those who receive 
them, which requires no exertion at all. 

It is doubted which we ought to love most, ourselves 
or our friends. Selfishness is branded as a vice of the 
blackest die, and thought to sink deeper intoeach individual, 
in exact proportion to the worthlessness of his character. A 
bad man has nothing but himself in view, while a good 
one hoses sight of himself, and* aims chiefly at friendly or 
honourable actions; and this the more in proportion to his 
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progress in virtue. Yet these observations ill accord with 
what is commonly said, that a friend wishes to promote 
our good for our own sakes, and though wc should ever 
remain ignorant of his good ; which is surely the 

disposition of each individual towards himself, and con¬ 
formable to this dispositioii arc all the other circumstances, 
and all the proverbial expressions by whic h friendship is 
indicated and ascertained: as that friends have but one 
soul, that all things are common between them, that friend¬ 
ship is equality, and that the knee ts nearer than the foot. 
But a man stand.s in all those relations to himself, and 
being most his ow’n friend, ought most to love himself. 
These contradictions l annot l>c reconciled but by distin- 
giiisinng the different senses in which a man is said lo love 
himself. 'I'hose who repr».»ach self-love as a vice, ( onsidi^i 
it only as it appears in worldlings and voluptuaries, who 
arrogate to themselves more than their due share of wealth, 
pow’cr, or pleasure, Siu h things are to the multitude, tht* 
objects of earnest enneern and eager contention, liecausc 
the multitude regards them as prizes of the highest value ; 
and in endeavouring tr) attain them, strives to gratify its 
passion at the expense of its reason, 'i'his kind of s<‘lf- 
love, which belongs to the contemptible multitude, is 
doub!lc.ss obnoxious to blame ; and in this acceptation, the 
word is^usually taken. But should a man as.sume a pre¬ 
eminence in exercising justice, temperance, and other 
virtues, though such a man ha.s really more true self-love than 
the multitude, yet nobody would impute this affection tohim 
for a crime. Yet he takes to himself the fairest and greatest 
of all goods, and those the most acceptable lo < he ruling 
principle in his nature, which is pro[)erly himself, in the 
same manner a.s the sovereignty in every community is 
that which most properly constitutes the state. He is said, 
also, to have, or not to nave, the command of himself, just 
as this principle bears sway, or as it is subject to control ; 
and those acts are considered as most volunttury which 
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proceed from this legislative and sovereign poirer. Who¬ 
ever cherishes and gratifies this ruling part of his nature, 
is strictly and peculiarly a lover of himself, but in a quite 
different sense from that in which self-love is regarded as a 
matter of reproach; for all men approve and praise an 
affection calculated to produce the greatest private and the 
greatest public happiness ; whereas they disapprove and 
blame the vulgar kind of self-love as often hurtful to others, 
and always ruinous to those who indulge it A bad man, 
we have said, is really at variance with himself; pursuing 
a conduct directly opposite to what his own duty and his 
own interest most powerfully recommend. But the man of 
morals obeys and follows the dictates of his intellect: and 
every intellect, when free and uncircumscribcd, necessarily 
prefers and pursues its own individual good. The virtuous 
man indeed strenuously exerts himself in tlie cause of his 
friimds ;ind his country ; and readily lays down his life for 
their sake, lie willingly resigns honours and emoluments ; 
hut firmly fiefends the first share of generosity and probity. 
'I'hc transports of one glorious day he w'ould not exchange 
for a whole life of listless insignificance : one year spent in 
honourable exertion, he prefers to ages vulgarly and casually 
consumed ; nay, a single effort of s[)lendid virtue is more 
valuable in his eves than an indefinite series of small and 
ordinary actions ; and, on such principles, he is ready to 
lay dow'n his life in the cause of his friends or countr}'. 
He is ready also to employ his fortune in their service; so 
that, while they are enriched at his expense, he may acquire 
an unrivalled share of well-merited applause. As to offices 
and honours he is similarly affected, easily relinquishing 
them all; nay, even the fame of illustrious actions, when 
it appears to him more praisew’orthy, to give an opportunity 
to others of performing them, than to effect them by his 
ow'ii agency. Thus, amidst all his liberalities, he is still 
more selfish, since he still claims for himself what is incom¬ 
parably most valuable, that internal delight arising from 
the consciousness of merit. 
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It is disputed whether or not happy men need friends. 
Happiness seems all-sufHcient in itself without such 
auxiliaries; whence they say, 

“ When Fortune's goods atK>und, what bo‘>ts a friend." 

Vet, on the other hand, it appears absurd, if happiness 
includes all good things, to deprive it of friendship, which 
of external goods is the greatest, besides, if friendship, 
as we above proved, consists rather in conferring favours 
than in receiving them, and it is honourable to do good 
to those who are peculiarly recommended to our love 
in preference to all others, prosperous and happy men must 
stand in need of fit objects, towards whom they may 
exercise their beneficence. It is disputed, therefore, in 
which of the two states men require friends the most, the 
state of prosperity, or that of adversity ; the former needing 
favourites as much as the latter does benefactors. It is also 

absurd to think that happiness can be enjoyed in solitude; 
man being a social and political animal by the constitution 
of his nature itself; without conforming to which, human 
happiness cannot be attained ; nor so completely attained 
in casual or indifferent society, as in that of amiable and 
virtuous friends. What is the meaning, then, of the* obser¬ 
vation first made, or by what arguments can it be justified ? 
The.people regard only tho.se as their friends who promote 
their utility, and friends of this kind a pro.spcrou.s man 
does not need; nor docs he seem greatly to need those who 
may administer to his pleasure, since, his life being delightful 
in itself, he has not much occasion for adventitious *enjoy- 
ment. Those two classes of friends lieing i scluded as 
-•necessary, it is too hastily inferred tliat he needs not any 
fr‘ nds at all For w-e .said in the beginning, that happinc.ss 
*** energy, that is, a thing consisting in our own exertions, 
resulting from our acquirements or possessions; and 
the life of a good man consists in a series of virtuous and 
tleli^htfyl energies, which will be far more unbroken apej 
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uninterrupted, if he contemplates them not only in himself^ 

but in those who are around him, whose behaviour he is 
able to view more attentively and more steadily than he 
can possibly do his own. Friends of this description, 
therefore, he reciuires, that he may sympathize with their 
sentiments, and partici|)ate in their actions ; for a good 
man is charnu'd with good actions more than a skilful 
musician with the*finest melody: and as the latter is 
juovokcd by dissonance, so is the former grieved by 
depravity. Besides, as .Theognis says, virtuous friends 
exercise, improve, and perfect each other. But if wc 
examine the matter more deeply, w'e shall find that one 
good man is naturally an object ultimately desirable to 
another; for a good man delights in what is naturally 
delightful, and values what is really and absolutely valuable; 
and as the litc of animals consists barely in sensation, bi^t 
that of man both in sensation and intellection, and 
that not merely in the capacities but principally in the 
cMTi'ise (»r thosi‘ jiowtrs for the .s.ikc of which the 
capacities are gi\cn to us, it is plain that the inoie widely 
wo extend the sphere of our energies, our happiness will 
be the more complete ; provided those energies be, like 
dvery thing that is good, definite in their nature, not variable 
and undetermined, like the lives of bad men, w’hich apjicar 
under innumerable forms of wretchedness. But neither 
such lives, nor those ovcrwrhelmcd by an accumulation of 
pains and sorrows (of wiiich we shall speak hereafter), are 
calculated to make us rightly appreciate the value of 
existence, which to wise and good men is an object so truly 
desirable. For when we see or hear, we are conscious of 
those perceptions; and when we think and theorize, we are 
conscious of those intellections; and the higher and nobler 
our thoughts are, the more pleasure we derive from the 
consciousness of entertaining them. This consciousness 
makes us feel the pleasure of existence ; for the energy of 
life itself, which is of all things most delightful, consists in 
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nothing else but perceiving and thinking. But a good man, 
being affected towards his friend nearly as towards himself, 
derives therefore the highest gratification from communi* 
eating his thoughts and reflections with others like himself, 
and living with them in p perpetual participation of 
intellectual and moral enjoyments; sinee he thereby attains 
nearly as clear a perception of their pleasurable existence 
as he has of his own. I'his indeed is human society 
properly so called, in <'ontradistinetion to that of cattle, 
which consists in feeding at the same stall. Since then his 
own life is, to a good man, a thing naturally sweet and 
ultimately desirable; for a similar reason, is the life of his 
friend agreeable to him, and delightful merely on its own 
account, and without reference to any object beyond it; 
and to live without friends is to be destitute of a good, 
unconditional, absolute, and ultimately desirable; and 
therefore to be deprived of one of the most solid and most 
substantial of all human enjoyments. 

0uglit this reasoning to make us desirous multiplying 
the number of our friends ? Or ought we to adopt as to 
friendship what seems to be well said with regard to 
hospitality, 

“ For many guests arc often worse than tme ?” 

In the same manner ought the number of our friends to be 
limited? Of friends chosen from motives of utility or 
convenience, it undoubtedly ought; for more than serve oui 
purpose, arc only obstacles and hindrances; and it is 
impossible for us to return the services or ci\iliti^f> of too 
numerous a list * Neither need those chosen from motives 
of pleasure to be many; for too much seasoning is perni¬ 
cious in diet. But as to friendships strictly so called, 
originating in sympathy of minds and congeniality of 
characters, ought there to be defined limits, beyond which 
that number ought not to extend; any more than the 
populousness of a city, which, for the supply of mutual 
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wants, requires more than ten, but, for the sake of wise 
regulation and good morals, ought not perhaps to exceed 
ten myriads of inhabitants ? The number of friends, even 
virtuous friends, must be limited by the extent of human 
.activity, which is incapable of cultivating beyond a certain 
proportion, who must all likewise be friends to each other, 
on the supposition (which is necessary) that they should 
spend their time together in amicable concord. This can¬ 
not easily happen to a great multitude, especially since such 
is the instability of human a/Tairs, that we cannot cordially 
sympathize with many persons at once, for if we ought to 
rejoice with one, it will too often hapi)cn that we ought to 
grieve with another. Many friends, therefore, are neither 
to be desired nor expected, and their number will be 
the smaller in proportion to the closeness of the intimacy; 
for intimate friendship is almost as exclusive as love, which 
admits but one only object. Experience justifies this 
observation, for the friendships most celcb^jited have 
subsisted between two only. In political life we see 
popular men, who seem to have innumerable friends. 
They are often flatterers of the multitude. But a public 
character without flattery may, by his real worth, recom¬ 
mend himself to the gratitude of many who are his 
friends politically. But friends, strictly so called, cannot 
be numerous. Happy is the man who finds only a few such ! 

W'hether arc friends most desirable in prosperity or in 
adversity? Both conditions of life peculiarly require 
them; the prosperous, that they may have objects towards 
whom to exercise their beneficence; the unfortunate, that 
they may have sources from which they may derive relief. 
The necessity for friends is greatest in the latter, who, 
therefore, seek persons who may be useful to them; but 
the lustre of friendship shines most conspicuous in the 
former, who seek persons with whom they may spend their 
time agreeably, and whom it is a real pleasure to benefit. 
I'he company of friends is delightful, both in prosperity 
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and adversity. In the latter, our grief is alleviated by their 
sympathy; whether it be that they disburden us of part of 
our sufTering-s, or that their sympathy is itself delightful. 
Both causes seem to concur; for in misfortune the pre¬ 
sence of a friend affords a mixed pleasure. The very sight* 
of him cheers our minds ; and if he has any dexterity, he 
knows how to administer to us tttat kind of comfort of which 
our tempers and characters are most susceptible. Besides, 
we ourselves, in his presence, endeavour to moderate our 
sorrow, that we may not be the cause of suffering to our 
friend; and persons of firm minds arc careful how they 
impart their secret misfortunes, and reject all excess of 
commiseration' as unsuitable to the dignity of their 
characters; whereas women, and womanish men, delight 
in echoing groans and sympathetic lamentations. In all 
things the best characters are the fit models for imitation ; 
and as amidst prosperity the best men delight in the 
presence ajad congratulation of their friends, which is 
agreeable to the benevolence of their nature, we ought, 
therefore, to be forward in calling those who love us to 
participate in our joy, but very backward in calling 
them to participate in our sorrow ; remembering — 

** Their own misfortunes arc enough to bcai.” 

• 

Above all, we must summon their presence w'hcn, without 
giving much trouble to ourselves, we may greatly benefit 
them. But, .on the other hand, to act with laudable 
propriety, we must go readily and uninvited to the 
house of mourning; for it is as honourable as delfl;htful 
to assist our friends in distress, especially without .nny 
solicitation on their part, which might lessen them in our 
esteem. It is our duty strenuously to co-operate with 
fortune in promoting the prosperity of our friend ; but 
to be slow, and modest in craving his assistance; )'et 
without too fastidiously rejecting his beneficence; •which 
has sometimes made a breach in very solid friendships. 
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As love enters first by the eye, so friendship is produced 
by the habitual intercourse of life; and as the sense pf 
sight is that which l(»vcrs would be most unwilling to lose, 
so habitual intercourse is the advantage which friends 
would be most unwilling to resign. Friendship is a 
community of cnjoynients^ and as a man delights in the 
energies of his own existence, so he also does in those of his 
friend; wherefore, in whatever tho.se energies principally 
consist, their chief enjoyment results from exerting them in 
company; some drinking and playing dice together, while 
others make parties of hunting, practise their exercises, 
or cultivate philosophy. The friendship of bad men is 
as corrupt and unstable as themselves ; and is so far from 
being advantageous to cither party, that it tends only to 
plunge them both still dcei)er in depravity and wretched¬ 
ness ; whereas virtuous friendships grow continually more 
firm and more intimate, the example and admonitions 
of good men mutually improving and perfecting each 
other. I'hus much concerning friendship. It remains 
that we should next treat of pleasure. 
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BOOK X. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This Cook treats of pleasure and happiness. It is too ' 
concise to admit of abridgment, and sufficiently per¬ 
spicuous not to require elucidation. In the concluding 
chapter Aristotle .shows the inseparable connection 
between Ethics and Politics; and prepares the# reader 
for an easy transition from the former- to the latter. By 
way of conclusion to these short introductions, I shall 
observ'C, that iVrislotle’s Moral IMiiIo.sophy is, perhaps, 
of all otiicrs the least liable to the folhiwing objection, 
which has been often made by thinking men to the too 
fashionable philosophy of the times : “A professed sceptic 
can be guided by nothing but his present passions ; and 
to be masters of his philosophy, we need not his books 
or advice, for every child is capable of the same thing 
without any study at all.”— Gray. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Pleasure—If*; ambiguous nature Defined—Happiness—Intellectual- 
Moral—Compared—Education—Laws—Transition to the subject 
of Politics. 

We proceed to treat of pleasure, a thing most congenial 
to our nature; .and hy which, therefore, and its opposite, 
pain, llie motions of the minds of children are guided 
as by a rudder. In morals the main point is attained, 
when our love and hatred, our grief and joy, are respec¬ 
tively excited by natural and worthy causes ; since these 
affectiojis are as ’extensive as the multipljed affairs of 
life itself, and their proper regulation is of the utmost 
importance to virtue and happiness. For w'e are all 
prompted by nature to jjursue pleasure, and to avoid pain; 
the consideration of w’hich ought not to be omitted in 
a treatise of this kind, especially as the opinions concerning 
them are perplexed by much contradiction; some regard¬ 
ing pleasure as the highest good, others calling it a thing 
contemptible in the extreme, whether from the real con¬ 
viction of their minds (which perhaps may be the case 
with some), or because they think it best to speak of 
pleasure in terms of reproach, since most men are tempted 
to disgrace themselves by indulging in it immoderately. 
Severe moralists, therefore, think that they cannot too 
mut'h stigmatize pleasure, that thos^whom they wish to 
benefit by their discourses may be ^terred from excess, 
Itnd confined within the boMnds of propriety. They should 
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take care, however, lest this proceeding be not attended 
with effects contrary to their expectation ; for in practical 
matters men pay less attention to what is said than to 
what is done; and when opinions, just andf^reasonable 
within certain limits, are carried to a length manifestly 
inconsistent with experience, they are rejected disdainfully 
and completely; even the truth which they contain 
being overwhelmed and lost in the surrounding falsehood. 
Thus those detractors of pleasure, w'hen they are observed 
on any occasion to pursue it with much eagerness, appear 
to the bulk of mankind no better than hypocritical 
voluptuaries; for the people at large are not capable of 
making distinctions ; they consider things in the gross, and, 
therefore, continually confound them. 1'ht* truth, there¬ 
fore, best serves not only to enlighten our understandings, 
but to improve our morals. For when our doctrines are 
true, our liv^s will more naturally be conformable to them j 
and our precepts being confirmed by examples, will pro¬ 
duce conviction, and excite emulation of our virtues, 
in those v.ith whom we live. But enough on this subject: 
we proceed to enumerate the opinions held concerning 
pleasure. 

Eudoxus thought pleasure the chief good, because he 
perceived it to be universally desired by all animals, rational 
and irrational; that every thing is good in the same propor¬ 
tion as it is desirable: that animals find out, each tribe, 
w'hat is best for themselves, as they do their proper food; 
and that therefore the supreme good must consist inr that 
which is universally and most eagerly desired by them all. 
The regularity of his life added great weight lo his argu¬ 
ments, for he was a man of singular temperance ; so that 
his commendation of pleasure did not appear to proceed 
from any prejudice in its favour, but rather to be extorted 
from him by the for^J truth. His argument he confirmed 
by considering pain; which, being the contrary to pleasure, 
all animals endeavoured to shun and escape. I'hat is 
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chiefly desirable, he remarked, which is desirable ultimately 
and on its own account This description peculiarly 
applies to pleasure, which no one desires for the sake of 
anything b|yond itself, nor finds the necessity of assigning 
any reason why he shcaild enjoy it; pleasure always carrying 
its own rcruinniendation along with it, and rendering every 
object, however valuable, to which it is joined, still more 
desirable, not excepting virtue itself. As pleasure improves 
every other good with which it is combined, it is manifestly 
a good in itself; a good not inferior to that which it 
heightens. Yet Plato employed a similar argument to 
prove that pleasure was not the supreme good; since 
pleasure, joined w’ith virtue, is hetUT than alone and 
separate ; which cannot happen to the supreme good, a 
thing incapable of augmentation, and disdaining admixture. 
But what is that good priiappiness whu h mankind, by the 
constitution of their nature, are best [iiKilified for enjoying? 
'I’his only is the question with which we are concerned in 
the present treatise. 'Those who deny that which all desire, 
to be a part of this hapiiiness, should take care lest they 
fall into an absurdit}. Tor that we say us truth, which to 
all appears such; and he who is dissatisfied with this kind 
of [iroof will not easily meet with a belter. If only 
creatures void of understanding pursued pleasure, much 
might lx* plausibly urged against it; but what shall we say 
when WT find it an object of desire with the best and wisest 
of the human race? Nay, even irrational animals may 
afford perhaps a strong argument in favour of it since in 
pursuit of what is best for their nature they are actuated by 
a w'isdom far superior to their own. 7'he argument drawn 
from pain, w’hich is the opposite to pleasure, seems not 
liable to the objection made to it. The objectors say, 
that though pain be an evil, this is not any proof that 
pleasure, its contrary, is a good; because both contraries 
are often bad, and the good is often something intermediate 
between them. But this observation, though true in many 
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cases, is not applicable to the present. For if both were 
evils, both would be objects of aversion ; but the one, wc 
see, is universally pursued as a good, and the other univer¬ 
sally shunned as an evil. f 

It forms not any objection to pleasure, that it is not one 
of those indelible qualities by which things are characterised 
and distinguished ; for neither to the class of qualities can 
the energies and operations of virtue itself, whicli are so 
highly and so justly praised, in strict philosophical language, 
be ascribed : no, nor happines.s itself, which is of all things 
most valuable. It is farther objected, that pleasure is of a 
vague indefinite nature, admitting of various degrees of 
intensity; whereas, whatever is truly good, ought to he 
uniformly perceived, and accurately defined. Ilut justit'e, 
fortitude, and the other virtues, admit of various degrees, 
when considered as attributes of tfie persons in whom those 
habits exist: the same i') true of health ; yet the health 
of the* mind, as well as that of the body, f:onsidered 
abstractedly in themselves, are things sufficiently definite, 
though they do not, in each individual,.reach that .stale of 
perfection which propeily constitutes their nature. The 
same thing may possibly hold with regard to pleasure. It 
is further objected, that pleasure is motion; and that all 
motions are imperfect, since they are only tendencies to 
certain ends; w'hereas, whatever is absolutely good, ought' 
to be complete and perfect in itself, independently of any 
separate purpose for which it may serve. But, that pleasure 
is motion, is not likely to be true; for all motion admhs of 
slowness and celerity; since the motion of the universe 
Itself, though it cannot be called swift or slow, abstractedly 
considered, yet deserves the former of those epithets when 
compared with the peculiar motions which belong rebpt‘c- 
tiveiy to its parts. But pleasure is not characterized by 
eLther of these qualities. We may indeed be speedily 
pleased^ as we are speedily made angry; and as walking, 
growing or any other motion, is performed with celerity, in 
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the same manner, we may rapidly change from a state of 
indifference or pain, to a state of pleasure; but to the 
energy of pleasure itself, that is, to pleasure actually enjoyed, 
the epithets of swift or slow do not apply. This energy is 
complete in itself in every instance ; and is not perfected by 
the accomplishment of any distinct and separate end, in 
which it terminates. It is, therefore, a thing totally dif¬ 
ferent from generation or production, or motion of any kind; 
since all of these are mere changes of material substances, 
passing from one place, or one state, to another; not, 
indeed, at random, hut according to certain and fixed laws 
of motion and rest, generation, and corruption; so that 
from the same materials out of w'hich any compound is 
generated, into the same, that compound is, by corruption, 
dissolved. If pleasure then be generation, pain must be 
corruption; and that w'hich is generated by pleasure, must 
by iKiiii be dissolved into the same materials from which it 
was produced. Hut to speak thus of pleasure and pain is 
to talk unintelligibly; and to confound immaterial with 
material thing.s. It is said also, that pain consists in natural 
deficiencies or wants, and that pleasure is nothing else but 
the supplying of these wants. But deficiency and fulness 
are plainly affections of body; and if pleasure is the supply 
of corporeal deficiencies, that which receives the supply 
ought to feel the pleasure, which therefore resides in the 
body ; a conclusion resulting from the premises, but highly 
unreasonable. Pleasure, therefore, is not the supply of 
bodily wants, though it accompanies this supply ; as pain, 
on the contrary, accompanies the laceration or maiming of 
the body. The opinion seems to have aiisen from con¬ 
sidering the pain of hunger, and the pleasure of feeding; the 
latter of which must always be preceded by the former. 
Hut all pleasures arc not preceded by pain; those, for 
instance, of the intellectual kind; and even those of the 
senses.of smelling, hearing, and seeing; besides innumer^ 
able enjoyments, resulting from pleasing recollections, as 
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well as from agreeable and animating hopes. Of what 
defidencies can such pleasures be the supply, since pre¬ 
viously to their existence in us there was not anything 
defective ? With regard to gross and reproachable pleasures, 
which our adversaries may cite in proof of their erroneous 
theory, the very name of pleasures may, with propriety, be 
denied to them ; since they are acknowledged as such, only 
by men of corrupt minds and perverse sentiments- Persons 
diseased are not fit judges of the rcli.sh of wholesome food; 
nor is that white, which apiHiars such to those afiiieted with 
an ophthalmy. It may be observed als(i, that j)lcasure is not 
desirable, unless it proceed from an honourable, at least an 
innocent source ; any more than wealth is a good, when too 
dearly purchased by dishone.sty. l>ifferent pleasures are 
adapted to different characters. Just men only know the 
pleasure of jiistK C ; as those only who have an ear for 
music enjoy the pleasure of melody ; the same differences 
are observable in other particulars. 'I'he very dissimilar 
gratifications which we derive from friends and flatterers 
show, that either pleasure is not in itself desirable, or that 
there must be plea.sures specifically different from each 
other. A friend aims at promoting our good, a flatterer 
aims only at giving us pleasure; and the behaviour of the 
one is as universally and as justly prai.sed as that of the 
other is universally and justly condemned. None worthy 
of the name of a man would choose to have the under¬ 
standing of a child, that he might spend his life happily in 
childish amusements; nor would he submit to do base 
actions, whatever pleasure he might derive from them, and 
though assured that they should never afterwards! followed 
by vpain or punishment. But, on the other hand, he would 
desire most earnestly to have the use of his eyesight, of his 
memory, and of his understanding, as well as to be endowed 
and adorned with virtuous habits, although no pleasure 
whatever resulted from the exercise of those capacities or 
powers. That this exercise is necessarily accompanit^d with 

A A 
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pleasure makes not any difference, since it is an object of 
desire on its own account, and independently of the delight 
which necessarily attends it. It seems plain, therefore, that 
pleasure is not the supreme good, nor that all kinds of 
pleasures are de.sirable ; and that whether or no pleasures 
are desirable ultimately, and on their own account, depends 
on the source from M'hcnce they spring. Such are the 
opinions held concerning pleasure and pain. 

But wliat pleasure is in reality, and under what class of 
things it ought to be arranged, will more fully appear from 
the following induction. 'I'he act of seeing is ix.*rfect in 
every instant of time, needing nothing to give to it the 
specific completion and’ fulness of which its nature is 
susceptible. Such also is f^casure, a whole, perfect in 
each instant, and not more iicrfect than at the first instant, 
how long soe\cr it may be enjoyed. Pleasure, therefore, is 
not motion, because all motion co-exists with a certain 
portion of time \ and tends to a certain end, in which it 
terminates, being, from its very nature, imperfect; because 
a.s soon as the end is effected, the motion by which it was 
attained ceases to exist. Thus of the art of building, the 
end is a house; and until the house is made the building 
is imperfect: but when the house is built, the action or 
motion by which it w’as produced ceases to exist: and the 
parts of that action or motion are, until the w'hole is 
finished, each different from another, and each imperfect 
in itself; as rearing the walls, chamfering the pillars, 
building the dome ; all of which, as well as laying the 
foundation and adding the ornaments, are but parts of one 
action, which, taken together, constitute a whole, when the 
work is completed. The same holds with regard to tj^t 
kind of motion which consists in change of place, and its 
various modes, namely, walking, jumping, dying, and 
others of that sort; each of which consists of imperfect 
parts,' specifically different from each other, and from the 
whole collectively. Thus, in the Olympic xace, a different 
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part of the stadium is run over in each particle of time, 
tiH the goal is attained; and as each part is different from 
another, so must the motions performed in them be all 
different; nay, though the same part be run over, yet if the 
racer proceed, in the one case, from the starting-post to the 
goal, and in the other, from the goal to the starting post, a 
difference in the motions must arise from the difference in 


their directions. But concerning motion we have treated 
accurately in another work. Pleasure is manifestly a tiling 
quite different; since it is complete in each indixnsible mrtv^ 
that is, in each instant; not requiring for its jierfcction any 
the smallest portion of time: but motion, as we have else¬ 
where proved, cannot exist without time or succession. In 
the same manner, the art of vision, a point, and an unit, 
are things which have not any connection with generation, 
nor any kind of motion ; every modification of which 
must belong to things not essentially wholes, but jiartiblc ; 
and to them only. Of this kind is pleasure, e.ssentially a 
whole, since essentially perfect; accompanying the opi*i.i 
tion of each percipient with regard to the perceiitibU: 
object, when both the perceiving power is properly con¬ 
stituted, and the perceptible object the fairest and the bc-»i 
on which that specific art of perception can possibly be 
exercised. To say that the perceiving power exercises its 
energies, or the substance in which that power resides, 
makes not any difference as to the present subject. 
Pleasure accompanies every act of perception by .sense in 
a higher or lower degree, in proportion to the* prevalence 
of ^the conditions above stated; and also every act of 
reasoning or intelligence. But as the physician and the 
medicines which he prescribes, are in different senses the 
causes of health, so out percipient powers are enlivened 
and perfected in a different mahner by the proper ^objects 
of those powers, and by the pleasure attending our percep¬ 
tion of them. Each sense has its appropriate pleasure; 



Oye is delighted by sights; the ear by sounds; and in 
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proportion to the soundness and vigour of the sense itself, 
as well as the beauty and excellence of the object on which 
it is exercised, the pleasure will be the greater; but 
pleasure there always must be wherever the agent and the 
object are naturally adapted to each other. Pleasure does 
not perfect our energizing powers as a pre-acquired habit, 
but rather as a supervenient end ; in the same manner as 
beauty accomi)anies the flower of youth. The powers of 
man are not capable of unceasing activity, and therefore 
our pleasures cannot be continuous, for they arc inse¬ 
parably connected with our energies. Things which delight 
when new, often cease to give pleasure, and that because 
our attention is no longer roused by their presence, nor the 
energies of our mind called forth in contemplating them. 
They are disregarded as an old and familiar show; and in 
proportion to the weakness of our exertions, our pleasure is 
blunted. It may be suspected that all love pleasure, 
because all arc fond of life, which consists in exercising the 
energies of our nature. Life, then, is energy, which each 
individual exercises on those subjects in which he most 
delights; the musician, on melodies ; the mathematician, 
on thcoiems ; and others, on other subjects. Pleasure, 
therefore, is naturally desirable, because it perfects our 
energies, that is our life, in the continuance of which all 
delight. But whether life is desired for the sake of 
pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life, needs not at present 
be examined; since these two seem so intimately combined 
as not to admit of .separation. Pleasure, then, cannot 
exist without energy; and our energies arc strengthened 
and perfected by the pleasures accompanying them. 

It seems to follow from these observations, that as \ 
energies or actions widely diflei from each other, so must 
also the pleasures by which they are perfected This holds 
in the several operations both of nature and of art, the 
different kinds of which respectively terminate in different 
and appropriate ends; namely, animals, plants, pictures 
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statues, houses, and furniture. Tlic action of the senses, 
or what is called perception by sense, manifestly differs 
from the action of the understanding; and the pleasures 
respectively accompanying those operations, bear a near 
affinity to the operations which they respectively accom¬ 
pany ; for each operation or energy is increased, improved, 
and perfected by a pleasure that is akin to it. Thus the 
exertions of the geometer, the musician, and the architect* 
arc enlivened and invigorated by the delight 'which they 
take in Ihcir respective pursuits; and the cultivators of 
those sciences thereby improve themselves gradually, until 
they attain the most consummate skill, and most decided 
pre-eminence. But pleasures, on the other hand, which 
are not akin to the operations which they accompany, arc 
so far from improving and perfecting them, that, on the 
contrary, they weaken and obstruct them. Thus, those 
who are agreeably emi>loyed in reading or study, cannot, if 
they are lovers of music, persevere in apjilying to their books 
and meditations, should they happen to licar at a distance 
an agreeable melody; for the two jileasures not being 
akin, the stronger overpowers the weaker. Wherefore, 
w’hen we are much delighted w’ith one thing, w'c cannot 
attend to any other. At a well acted play, the mind is 
fixed in delightful transport; but when the slage-players 
arc bad, many spectators amuse themselves with sweet¬ 
meats. Pleasure^ not akin to the operations whii'h 
they accompany, have the same effect (though they pro¬ 
duce it differently) witli congenial pains; for thesb also 
have a tendency to weaken and destroy our energies. 
Thus, those to whom it is painful to write oi to reason, 
have little inclination to do either, and commonly do 
them incorrectly. Of ojKjrations and the pleasures accom¬ 
panying them, some are laudable and respectable; others 
are blamable and contemptible. The former arc to be 
pursued, and the latter to be avoided. Pleasiffcs are 
more akin to energies, than even the desires which 
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precede them; for these desires are easily distinguish^ 
able from the energies which they prompt, both in their 
own nature and in point of time; whereas, pleasures 
and energies are so difficultly separated, even in thought, 
that many suppose them to be one and the same thing. 
'I'ht y are, indeed, intimately connected ; but as energies 
both o^. sense and intelhecl arc often not only unpleasant 
but painful, it is absurd to think that pleasure and energy 
an* the same, though the former cannot subsist without 
ilic latter. Hut it is of more importance to observe that the 
nature and (jualities of our pleasures depend entirely on the 
nature and qualities of our energies. ‘In this manner the 
pleasures of the sight differ in purity from those of the 
touch, and the pleasures of the ear from those of the 
palate; while the intellect affords }jloasures totally dis¬ 
similar to any resulting from the senses. As each animal 
is endowed with peculiar cnergie.s, each having his appro¬ 
priate work to effect, aiid his assignt‘d task to perform, so 
cachspecK‘s is destined for the enjoyment of congenial and 
kindri'd pleasures; those of a man differing specifically 
from the pleasures of the horse or the dog, the animals 
with which he is most familiar. As Heraclitus says, an ass 
would prefer straw to gold, loving food more than money. 
Hut among individuals of the same species it might be 
expected that the same effects should follow from the same 
cau.ses; and that there should l>e a complete community of 
pleasures as well as of pains. Yet in the human race we 
find the thing far otherwise, one loving w'hat .aiiother most 
detests; and that giving pain to one, which affords the 
most exquisite pleasure to another. This, however, need 
not appear extraordiiiary, if we consider that the same food 
has a very different relish to a man in health, and to another 
in disease; and that the warmth agreeable to persons of 
weak I'onstitutions h unpleasant to those of a firmer tem¬ 
perament. Innumerable other examples to the same 
purpose will occur; with regard to all which, we affirm Mo/ 
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only to be right which appears so to persons rightly formed 
and constituted. Virtue, therefore, and the man of virtue 
as such, is the only natural and correct standard; and those 
only are true enjoyments with which he is delighted. That 
the pursuits which he rejects and spurns should to others 
afford gratification is not to be wondered at, since human 
nature is liable to corruptions and depravities of many 
kinds; and each corrupt individual will delight in ploabuics 
akin to the specific depravity under which he labours, 
which are pleasures indeed to him, hut to none besides. 
But the question is, what are the pleasures of a man in his 
natural and most perfect state ? That they are inseparably 
connected with his energies we have above proved ; so that 
if there be peculiar works to be performed by a man, and 
peculiar tasks assigned to him, his proper and natural 
pleasures must consist in the operations by which his work 
is done and his task accomplished. Other jilcasures are 
only secondary, and separated by a wide interval. 

Having examined the nature of virtue, friendship, and 
pleasure, it remains to speak of happiness, the end, as we 
observed, of all human pursuits. Our discourse will be 
rendered more concise by resuming some conclusions 
already stated. Happiness, we said, consists, not in mere 
capacity unroused, or in mere habk une.vercised; for, were 
that the case, it might belong to a man who should remain 
for ever asleep, living the life of a plant, or involved in 
the greatest calamities; since a man thus circumstanced 
might be endowed with the noblest capacities and niost 
excellent and most honourable habits, ffappincss, then, 
must be classed with operations or energies, some of which, 
as we already remarked, are necessary for the attainment of 
farther and distinct ends, and others are desirable merely on 
tbeir own account; with which last happiness is manifestly 
to be numbered. Energies terminating in themselves, and 
desimbie merely on their own account, include, all the 
amiable and laudable actions which proceed from con- 
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firmed habits of virtue; they appear also to include those 
innocent amusements which are sought so entirely for their 
ow'n sake, that men often pursue them to the prejudice of 
their health or fortune. In such amusements it is common 
for the wealthy and powerful to place the principal enjoy¬ 
ment of life, and persons most dexterous in promoting 
them are not infreifuently the highest in esteem with 
princes, since they are the best qualified for supplying them 
with those gratifications of which they have the strongest 
relish. In such amusements the vulgar, too, are apt to 
place happiness, bci'ause they see them pursued as such by 
those who, in the gifts of fortune, are greatly their superiors. 
But neither the vulgar nor the great ought to ser\'e for 
models. Virtue, intellect, ardent feelings of the heart, and 
exalted energies of the mind, are not appendages of great¬ 
ness ; and though men invested with power, but incapable 
of tasting genuine and liberal jdcasure, often seek delight 
in gross gratifications of sense, this affords not any proof 
that such delusive pursuits arc entitled to a just preference. 
C'hildren think all things inferior in value to their own 
childish amusements ; and as different objects please men 
and children, so good and bad men might be expected to 
have very different delights ; but, as we have often said, 
those things only arc truly valuable and truly delightful 
whirb are re('t)gnized as such by men of virtuous habits; 
for, as our habits are, such w'ill be our pleasures and our 
pursuits. Happiness, then, cannot consist in mere recrea¬ 
tive pastime ; for it is absurd to think that all our serious 
exertions and strenuous labours should terminate in so 
frivolous an end. We do not labour that we may be idle; 
but, as Anarchis justly said, w’e are idle that we may labour 
w’ith more effect; that is, we have recourse to sports 
anti amusen^ents as refreshing cordials after contentious 
exertions, that, having reposed in such diversions for a 
Avhile, \ye may recommence our labours wnth increased 
vigour. The w'cokness of human nature requires frequent 
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remissions of energy; but these rests and |vauses arc only 
the better to prepare us for enjoying the pleasures of 
activity. The amusements of life, therefore, are but pre¬ 
ludes to its business, the place of which they cannot 
possibly supply; and its happiness, because its business, 
consists in the exercise of those virtuous energies which 
constitute the worth and dignity of our nature. Inferior 
pleasures may be enjoyed by the fool and the slave as 
completely as by the hero or the sage. But who will 
ascribe the happiness of a man to him, who by his character 
and condition, is disijualified for manly jmrsuits ? 

If happiness consists in virtuous energies, the greatest 
human ha[>piness must con.sist in the exercise of the 
greatest virtue in man, which must be the virtue or per¬ 
fection of his best part, whether this be intellect, or what¬ 
ever principle it be, that is destined to command and bear 
sway; having knowledge of things beautiful and divine, as 
being either divine itself, or at least' that principle in us 
wfiich most approximates to divinity. The greatest human 
happiness, then, is theoretic and intellectual, which well 
accords with the properties which we formerly found, by 
investigation, to be essentially inherent in that most 
coveted object. The intellect is the best principle in man; 
its energies are the strongest, and Ihi* objects about which 
it is conversant are far the most sublime. The energies of 
intellect arc also the longest and most continuous, .since we 
can persevere in theorizing and thinking much longer than 
in performing any action w'hatevcr. Pleasure, it was 
observed, must be an ingredient in happines.s ; but 1011- 
templative wisdom offers pleasures the most admirable in 
purity and stability, and the pleasures of knowledge con¬ 
tinually increase in proportion to our improvement in it; 
certainty concerning the sublimc.st truths affording still 
higher delight in proportion to the intense efforts of 
intellect by which they were discovered. 'Fhat all- 
sufhciency, which we remarktxi as a property of happiness, 
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belongs to intellectual energies niore than to any other; 
for though the sage, as well as the moralist or the patriot^ 
stands in need of bodily accommodations, yet in exerting 
his highest excellencies he is not like them dependent on 
fortune, both for his objects and his instruments; for 
objects towards whom he may exercise his virtues, and 
instruments which may enable him to effectuate his ends. 
Even unassisted and alone, though perhaps better with 
assistants, he can still think and theorize, possessing in the 
energies of his own mind the purest and most independent 
enjoyments. These enjoyments are valuable peculiarly on 
their own account, since they terminate completely in them¬ 
selves ; whereas all practical virtue hus,* beside the practice 
itself, some distinct and separate end in view. The tran¬ 
quillity of leisure is naturally more agreeable than the bustle 
of business; we toil for the sake of quiet, and make war 
for the sake of peace, liut the practical virtues are most 
conspicuously exercised in political and military functions, 
the latter of which none but the most savage and sanguinary 
minds would submit to from choice, converting friends into 
enemies for the mere pleasure of fighting with them. 
Politics, too, forms an operose and troublesome occupation, 
which would not be undertaken from the sole love of 
exercising political functibns, independently of distinct and 
separate ends; power, wealth, and honour; in one word, 
prosperity to ourselves, friends, or fellow-citizens. But 
intidlectual energies are complete and perfect in themselves, 
supplying an exhaustless stream of pure and perennial 
pleasure, which in its turn invigorates and enlivens the 
energies, and thus increases and refines the source from 
which it unceasingly springsall sufficient, peaceful, and ' 
permanent, as far as is compatible with the condition 
humanity. Were unalterable permanency added to such 
a Ufe, its happiness would be more than human; but even 
within a limited term, its inestimable delights may be 
enjoyed by those who attain the perfection of their age and 
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faculties; living not merely as partners ivith a frail and 
compound nature, but according to the simple and divine 
principle within them, whose energies and virtues as far 
transcend all others as the intellectual substance in which 
they reside excels all other substances of which our frame 
is composed. We ought not, therefore, according to the 
vulgar exhortation, though mortal, to regard only mortal 
things ; but, as far as possible, to put on immortality, 
exerting ourselves to taste the joys of the intellectual life. 
This is living according to the best part of what wc call 
ourselves, which, though seemingly small in bulk, is 
incomparably greater in power and in value than all things 
besides. The inteUect, indeed, is the best and sovereign 
part of our constitution, and therefore strictly and i)ropcrIy 
ourselves. It is absurd, therefore, t<f prefer any other life to 
our Own. What was above observed will apply here. The 
pleasure and good of each individual must consist in that 
which is most congenial to his nature. 'I'he intellectual 
life, therefore, must be the best and happiest for man; 
since the intellect is that which is peculiarly himself. 

The moral life follows next, both in fitness and in dignity; 
for the practice of justice, fortitude, and other virtues, are 
highly suitable to the nature of man, and es.sentially 
requisite in social intercourse, that mutual wants may be 
supplied, and'mutual duties may be performed; that 
individual passions may be regulated with propriety, and 
rendered as ornamental to those affected by them as 
beneficial to the public. Moral virtue, then, is intiociately 
connected with the passions and affections, many of which 
have their origin in the body; and, on the other hand, it 
is equally connected with the iritcllectual virtue of prudence; 
since the first principles of this practical wisdom originate 
in good moral habits; and those habits only are good 
tirtiich prudence justifies and approves. The moral virtues, 
therefore, are essential to the well-being of our compound 
nature; but ffie virtues and happiness of the intellect are, 
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like the intellect itself, separate and independent : thus 
nmch only I shall say concerning it; for to treat more 
accurately of our intellectual part belongs not to the 
subject of the present discourse. The happiness resulting 
from it.s energies, requires but few external advantages; 
fewer by far than are requisite for the exercise of political 
or moral virtues. The sage, indeed, as well as the patriot, 
must be furnished with the necessaries of life ; and although 
the labours of the latter have more connection with the 
body and its wants, yet this circumstance need not make 
any great diflerence in their personal accommodations; but 
it wdl make a difference of the greatest magnitude as to the 
exercise of their respective energies* 1^'or the man of 
liberality must be furnished with the means of beneficence; 
and the man of j)robity or equity, with the means of 
making, for received favours, fair and reasonable returns; 
mere intentions arc obscure and doul>lful; and being often 
pretended, can only be clearly ascertained when carried 
into effect. In tlie same nianner, fortitude shines most 
ronsi)icuously when armed with power to repel dangers; 
and temperajicc displays its brightest charms, amidst 
tem[)tations to vo]u[>tuousness. 'J'he vulgar controversy, 
whether virtue consists principally in action or intention, 
proves that both arc requisite to its completion. But 
actions are dependent on external circumstances; and the 
greater and more illustrious they are, they require, for their 
performance, the greater number of instruments and 
auxiliaries. Speculation, on the other har.d, is far less 
operose; it would he rather obstructed than benefited by a 
cumbersome apparatus of externals; v*hich, how useful 
soever they may lie for the ‘display of practical virtue, art 
not at all essential to the excieise of intellectual energy. 
That the latter composes the best and firmest portion of 
human felicity may appear also from this that It is 
diflicu4 to conceive in what operation or energy besides 
the felicity of the gods, whom universal coftsent acknow- 
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ledges most liappy, can possibly consist. In the exercise 
of justice? It would be ridiculous to suppose those 
celestial beings employed in making bargains, restoring 
deposits, or in performing any other actions about which 
the virtue of justice is conversant. 'Fhere is, if possible, 
still less room among them for courage. Can it redound 
to their glory, that they encounter dangers manfully? 
Liberality cannot be ascribed to them, unless w’e suppos^, 
absurdly, that they make use of money, or somelhing 
equivalent. The praise of temperance is beneatli those 
w’ho have not any unruly appetites to restrain. Were we 
to go through the whole catalogue of the moral virtue.s, we 
should find that they are coinersant about actions totally 
unworthy of the grandeur and sublimity of the gods. Yet 
w'e all believe those glorious beings to live exerci.sing the 
energies of their nature, not sleeping like Endymion. After 
what manner, then, can they be employed ? Nt)t in 
I^ractical virtue, far less in productive indu.stry. It remains, 
therefore, that they live aii intellectual life; wliich, as 
es.sentially belonging to the gods, must be j>re-eniinent in 
happiness; a happiness pure and permanent, to which the 
life of man, in proportion as it is intellectual, will more 
nearly approximate; and of which inferior animals, as they 
are destitute of the divine principle of intellect, can never 
in any degree partake. Happiness is not an accessory to 
the energy of thought. It is connected with it substantially 
and indivisibly; a rich stream, unalterably flowing from an 
inexhaustible spring. The sage indeed requires bodily 
health and bodily accommodations ; but the measure of his 
external advantages needs not be large; for sup‘‘rfluity will 
neither assist his own exertions, nor sharpen his judgment 
concerning the performances of others. To display the 
beauty and gracefulness even of moral virtue, it is not 
necessary for him to be master of the .sea and of the land. 
A mediocrity of circumstances is sufficient for tho.cxhilii- 
tion of moral excellencies; which is evident from this, that 
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they appear more frequently in private persons than in those 

invested with power. This mediocrity, therefore, as it 

contributes most to virtue, is most conduciveto happiness. 

Solon well delineated the condition of those whose happiness 

he admired; saying, that they had^ enjoyed a moderate 

proportion of the goods of fortune, performed most 

illustrious actions, and lived correctly and soberly. 

ifnaxagoras seems not to have thought happiness an 

attribute of wealth or power, when he said, that it would 

not surprise him, should he be deemed a very absurd 

personage by the multitude ; who judge, and who are 

capable of judging, only by externals. The opinions of 

wise men are likely to be confornuible to reason; but in 

practical matters, experience alone can afford conviction; 

and those opinions only arc to be approved Which the 

lives of those who hold them confirm. There is still a 

farther reason why those who most cultivate their intellectual 

powers should also be most happy; for such persons not 

only attain the best temper, of mind, and the highest 

perfection of their own nature, but they are also the most 

pleasing in the sight of the Divinity. If the gods (as they 

appear to do) concern themselves about human affairs, it is 

reasonable to conclude that they should most delight in the 

energies of intellect, which are the best, and highest, and 

most congenial to their own; and that they should 

remunerate and reward those who love and honour those 

exercises and occupations which they themselves hold 

dear; and who,, in preferring and adorning the intellectual 

part, act rightly and honourably. 

Having thus delineated virtue, friendsoip, and pleasure, 
ought we to consider our undertaking as now finished ? Oi . 
ought we rather to consider, as has been already said, that 
in practical matters, practice, and not theory, is the main 
object; and that, independently of good actions, the mere 
speculative knowledge of virtue is not of any avail. The 
important question then is, how men may be rendered 
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virtuous ? If moral discourses sufficed for this purpose, 
"they could not be purchased, as Theognis says, at too high 
a price. But the influence of such lessons extends only 
over the liberal minds of ingenuous and weU*disc1plined 
youths, who may thereby be retained within the paths of 
honour and duty: they are too feeble to control the multi¬ 
tude, whose wickedness is to be restrained, not through the 
dread of shame, but through the fear of punishment; since 
the many, being enslaved by their appetites, make it the 
business of their lives to pursue sensual pleasures, and to 
avoid bodily pains; having no taste nor perception of 
refined and laudable enjoyments. What eloquence can 
persuade, what words can transform men thus hrutiiied ? 
It is impossible, at least hardly possible, for reasoning to 
extract the evils which rustoni has riveted j and when all 
favourable circumstances concur, thc-felic ity of those is still 
worthy of envy, who, through the combined energy of con¬ 
spiring causes, arc retained and confirmed in the practice 
of virtue. This inestimable possession some ascribe to the 
bounty of nature ; others think that they have acquired it 
by custom ; and a third class acknowledge themselves 
indebted lor it to instruction. The virtue bestowed by 
nature evidently depends not on our own exertions; it is 
given by a certain divine disposal, to those whose lot is 
surely beyond that of all other men most fortunate. 
Instruction and reasoning will not succeed, unless the mind 
is previously wrought .on by custom, as a field is ploughed 
and prepared for receiving and nourishing the good seed : 
for those who are not habituated to love what is amiable, 
and to detest w'hat is odious, would neither listen to, nor 
understand, exhortations to virtue; because their afiections 
lead them not beyond the pursuit of coarse animal gratifica¬ 
tions, the unrestrained appetite for which is of too stubborn 
a fiature to yield to mere rea.son; and which, when no 
contrary pas.sion interv'cncs, can be checked only by force. 
Before virtue, 'therefore, can be acquired, affections con- 
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genial to it must be implanted; the love of beauty and 
excellentie, the hatred of baseness and deformity; whiclf 
preparatory discipline cannot take place, except in those 
states which are governed by good laws ; for a life of sober¬ 
ness and self-command is irksome to the multitude, and 
peculiarly unplcasing to the headstrong impetuosity of 
youthful passions, which must, therefore, be bridled by the 
authority of law ; that what is painful by nature may 
become pleasant tlirough custom. The superintending aid 
of discijiline ought not to be confined to children, but must 
extend to adolescence and manhood ; the greater proportion 
of human kind remaining through life rather slaves to 
necessity, than subjects of reason ; and more susceptible of 
the fear of punishment, than sensible to the charms of moral 
excellence. Legislators, therefore, it is said, ought to 
employ admonitions and chastisements, as well as punish¬ 
ments that are final; admonitions for those whost* character 
and morals render them open to conviction ; chastisements, 
for those whose imiiKKlrrato and beastly passion for .selfish 
pK'asures must lx* subdued and corrected by coarse bodily 
pains ; (the pains inflicted on them standing as nearly as 
possible in direct opposition to the pleasures which they 
unlawfully pursued); and total extermination, or perpetual 
banishment, for the extreme evils of incurable profligacy and 
incorrigible viilany. Since, then, the condition of the 
greater proportion of mankind is such that to be kept 
within the bounds of propriety and virtue they require not 
only the benefits of early in.struction, but the watchfulness of 
perpetual discipline through life, good laws become essen¬ 
tially ncce.^.sa^y for upholding this discipline by their cocr- 
nve aulhoritv. The influence of fathcre over their children 
is too feeble for that purpose ; oi indeed the influence of 
any individuals not invested with public authority. Law 
has a compulsive and necessary force, since it is acknow¬ 
ledged as the commanding voice of prudence and reason; 
and its power is not invidious, like that of men, who are apt 
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to offend us when they oppose, even most our 

favourite propensities. In Lacedasmon, the legislator, with 
the assistance of a few friends, established a regular plan of 
public education and moral discipline ; things neglected in 
the greater part of states, where* men, in these particulars, 
live like the Cyclops:— 

) ** By whom no statutes ami no rights are known, 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne ; 

Each rules his race, his neighbour not hi^ care. 

Heedless of others, to his own severe.” 

ll.lAi>. ix. V. 127, e/ 

A public education, when good, is doubtless preferable to 
a private one ; but what i.s omitted by the public, individuals 
ought, as far as possible, to supply ; inslrucling ami bene¬ 
fiting their children and friends : which task they will l>e the 
better qualified to perform if they arc acquainted wMth those 
principles of legislation from which public happiness flows ; 
for tl>e same principles that ojierate conspicuously on 
nations, w-ill also have their due weight within a narrow 
domestic sphere, especially aince the ties of blood, an<l the 
rcmembranccof benefits, will recommend iiaternal examples, 
and enforce paternal admonitions. Private education enjoys 
this peculiar advantage, that it may be adapted to the dis¬ 
position and character of each individual. Dcsicles this, 
physicians who have few patient.s, and masters of exercises 
who have few scholars, are most likely to be attentive to 
those intrusted to their card But their pow'er of being 
useful to them depends on their .skill in their respeclivc 
professions ; and although some, from experience morel) 
without science, may learn to be good physicians 10 them 
selves, while they arc incapable of curing any besiiles, c 
it is always most desirable, whether it be our business to 
benefit one or many, to instruct one or many, tliat wc 
should understand those general theorems from which the 
particular rules of practice flow. A teacher of morality, 
therefore, ought to be acquainted with the science of 
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legislation, that he may apply to the improvement of 
individuals the same maxims which have been found bene¬ 
ficial to communities. But how is this science to be 
acquired ? It seems to be a branch of politics, and ought, 
therefore, to be learned from statesmen. Yet do not states¬ 
men differ from physician.s, painters, and ail those employed 
in other liberal arts, or other learned professions, in this 
important particular, that all the rest not only exercise but 
teach their respective vocations ? Whereas statesmen are 
never the tea<'hers of politics, nor are the teachers of 
])olitics often employed in affairs of state. The sophists 
who pos.sess politics, take not any share in the public 
administration; and the statcsnnn ho administer public 
affairs do not pndess politics ; they neither give lectures 
on the subject, nor write treatisrs concerning it ; although 
this employment would be more useful and more dignified 
than, that of polishing their pleadings and embelli.shing 
their speeches. Neither do they transmit their {x>litical 
knowledge to their children and friend.s, which they cer¬ 
tainly would, if they were able, sin<'c they could not 
bequeath to them a nobler present, nor one more licncficial 
to their country. It is plain, therefore, that the knowledge 
of statesmen is a matter, not of science (which always may 
he taught), hut of experience merely ; and this experience, 
which is sufficient to form politicians, must be essentially 
necessary to those who would understand politics as a 
science. The sophists who |pretend to teach this science 
deviate widely from the mark. They neither know what is 
the nature of politics, nor w’hat are its objects ; otherwise 
they could not regard it as a subordinate hianch of rhetoric, 
nor think it an easy nutter to copy good laws from one . 
state, that may be safely adopted by another; as if it were 
not a work of the utmost delicacy, and requiring much 
icach of thought, and much experience, to adapt laws and 
institutioiv* to occasions and exigencies, and to change and 
vary them according to each variation of circumstance. 
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In music and painting, the vulgar of mankind are con¬ 
tented with perceiving the elfcrt, which is the only thing of 
which they are judges ; but [icrsons skillefl in tho^e elegant 
arts must understand how this o^Vet is produced, what 
colours kindly blend, and what sounds sweetly harmoni/e. 
Laws arc productions or works of political art; an art 
which, being practical, cannot, any more than thi' art of 
physic, be learned merely from books ; foi though medical 
bo»ks not only contain recipes or prescriptions, but 
accurately distinguishing different habits and different 
maladies, distinctly point out how each separately is to be 
treated and cure 1, ytt all these obs^‘r^alions cannot b(‘ of 
the smallest U'^c to men totally dc>titute of experience m 
the healing art. 'Hie same holds with reganl tr> treatises 
on the subject of politics, which cnnnoi be ot mn< h \,iliu‘ 
to those who ha\e not Uained liy thoir own obsena 
tion to appreciate and apply them. An aptitude and 
readiness for acijuiring knowledge, Iwioks, dtml)tl<‘ss may 
communicate' and augment; but leal prat heal knowledgci 
cannot possibly be ac([uired without the aid of e\p< ricnce. 
As our predtx'essors, therefore, have left the st lenr e of 
legislation unfinished, it may be propc r here tr) e-vamme it, 
as well as to treat the subject of polita s in genetal, that 
the philosophy which bears a reference to the affairs of 
human life may be perfected to the best of our ability. . 
We shall first collect what appears to us judiciously written 
by others on particular branches of the subject. \\*e shall 
then, from a wide survey of commonwealths and goslern- 
ments, endeavour to explain the means through which 
those political edifices in general, and the different kinds of 
them in particular, are preserved or subverted; as well as 
to unfold the causes which render some constitutions 
worthy of applause, and others liable to censure. Tjie result 
of our speculations will enable us to determine which is the 
best form of government, and what are the different regula¬ 
tions respectively best adapted to each particular constitution. 

B B 2 
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E. 

4h 

Earth, analysis thereof, 83. Aristotle’s doctrine concerning it, 97 

Eclectics, 124 

Education, its efficacy, 366 

Election, moral, its nature explained, 196 et seqq, 

F.U'inents, analysis thereof, 83. Their continual transmutations, 83 
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Lm^Kidocies, his fuur elements, 80 

Energy, state of, what, 93. Doctrine concerning it, 102. First 
energy, 103. flis attributes, 104 
Equity, nature of it explained, 265 
Ethics, foundation thereof, 195 

V^ufloxus, his ingenious argument in favour of pleasure, 175. Advocate 
for pleasure, 348. 1 iis temperance and regularity, 349. 

Ext»tcric and acroatic writings, their nature and differences, 28 etseqq* 
Discourses, 32 
Experience, nhat, 78 

Expelitnents, Aristotle's philosophy built thereon, 106 

* 

F. 

Facetiousness, and its contraries, 241 

Faults, distinguished from misfortunes, and crimes, 261 

Feeling, ethics not solely founded thereon, 194 

Ferocity, and its opposites, 2S6 

Ficinus Maisilius, 145 

Fire, nature thereof, Sj 

Form, what, 88. Species or sight, what, 90. Its different stgnifi* 
cations, 102 

FiierjiKhip, wliat, 37. Its beauty an<l utility, 305 et srqq. Doubts 
coiiecnuug it, 306. Divided into three kinds, 308. (Qualities 
by which excited tl‘. et Vi/#/, Diffeient kinds of it cutnpaicd, 310. 
iVrsons most suscc[)ldile of it, ib. Its lelation to justice, 316 
et wq. Uoth relative to the different forms of government, 317. 
ITnequal fuendships, their limits, 313. Their foundation, 314. 
Variaiions in the nature and intensity of friendship, how occa- 
sn-netl, 319 r/ seqq. That hmnded on propinquity, 320. Between 
husband and wife, 322. Dis])utes betw'een friends, how to be 
udjustfd, 323 et ieqq. How its returns are l)est estimated, 327 
ft H'qq. Its exercise does not admit of precise rules, 329 et seqq. 
Justifiable grounds for its dissolution, 331 ft seqq. Rules con* 
ctining its dissolution, 332. Whether most desinihle in prosperity 
or in adversity, 341. The exquisite delight of virtur>us friend* 
ship, 34!. 


G. 

Gemistus Pletho, 146 
(ienus, w'hat, 53 
(•tannone, 144 
(ribbon, r25 
God, his goodness, 105 
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Gods, wherein their happiness consists, 365. Concei n themselv es alxiut 
honian affairs, 366. Those whom they love and reward, i/*. 
Good, Plato’s notion thereof refuted, 165. The Supreme, delineation 
thereof, 167 

GomlwiII, Its nature and definition, 335 
Gray, his character of Anstotle’s wiitings, 155 
Greek, difhculty of tianslaling it, I5i> 

Grotius, nis character of Aiistotle, 178. IIis objections to Aristotle’s 
Ethics answeicd, 17S 


II 

Habits, moral, 205. Are voluntary, il>. Objections thcieto, 20 (>. 
Answered, 206 e/ Jrt/f/. Intcllectuil and moral, tlu 11 differem e, 
240 

Happiness, different opinions concerning it, 162 I’loperties asciibed 
■to It, 170. Whtlher the gift of In aven o*- our own work, 171. 
Above praist, 175. Itsnaiun, ^59 Inltllcctual, 301, Moi.il, 
363 Pre emim nr e of tin. foinui, 304 
Heading, stnst of, 41,// njq. 

Hcradctiks Pontuu-., 122 

Heracb'us iii<iintatni.(i tire to be the <irst pnnciph of things, 80. 
Groumlsof that opinion, V 

Hermeuu, t)iant of Atariuus, Ins dun ter, 21 His singuhr hidoij, 
21 uji His foniKition with Vii'.totlt, 22. J’lovokis tlic 
resentment of Aruiserxes, if> Is dcslro}ed b) Mentor the 
Rhodian, 23 

Hermippus of Sinyrni, 122 

Hermotimus first mtroduceil the doctrine of mind, 8l 
Heip>lis, Aristotle’s wife, 36 
Hesiod r|uoUd, 163 

Hijipasus maintained fire to l>e the first principle, So. Grounds of his 
opinion, lb. * 

Hobbes mistakes Anstotle, 90, 91 
Homer quoted, 192 

Honour, anonymous virtue respecting it, 232 


I 

Ichthyology, Ar’istotle's, 100 

Ideas, or perceptions, their association, 45 

Imagination, its nature, 47 et seqq. 
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Incontincncy, in contradistinction to intemperance, 290. Its nature 
explained, 290 et seqq. 

Infinity, what, 94 

IiUviiect, the buutce of hri.t principle:*, 275 

Inlelleclual principle, its power and dignity, 41 e/ seqq. In man, proof 
Iheteuf, 46 

Inttmperance ctnopared with cowardice, 218 et seqq, 

Ionian school, 8u 

Isidore »>f tla/a, ij7 

Juslice, in how many acceptations taken, 247. Justice strictly so-called, 
what, 250 tt 'itqq, Disltibutivc, 252. Corrective and commuta¬ 
tive, >A/y. thnisists in mediocrity, 257. Strict and mela- 

plioncal, 258, 259. Natural and legal, 260. Solution of doubts 
cunceining it, 263 et seqq. 


K. 

Knowledge, human, its sources, 43 


L. 

Language, analysis thereof, 50. Philosophical, 108. Aristptle’s per- 
Vfiled, tb. 

Laws, then efluacy, whence derived, 36S 

legislation, source tiiercof, and erior-. concerning it, 36S. How the 
science of it is to be acquuecl, 309 

Lclteis, men of, e\ils to whuh they are peculiarly exposed, 2a 
Kcvival in Italy, 144 

LibcialPy and the vices contrary to it, 220 et seq. 

Logic*,UAiistotle’s, its leal uses, 57 ti jty. 

Longinus, 131 
liUcian, 126 
Lyceum, 33 


VL 

Magnanimity, and its contraries, 229, et seqq. 
Magnificence, and its contraries, 226, etuqq* 
'Maiinus of Naples, 137 
Matter, the first, what, $6 
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Mecbanistni of sen&alion^ fancy, &c., 44 et idjq, 

Medici, Cosmo de, 145 

Mediocrit>’, the essence of virtue, 1S2 and 188. Of all conditions 
most favourable to hapjiiness, 305 
Meekness, and its contraries, 234 et uqq. 

Memory, its nature, 44 et seqq. 

Men of letters, the misfortunes attending their celebrity, 20 
Mentor the Rhoilian, his dextciity auti tieacher)', 22 et tet/q. 
Metaphysics, Aristotle’s, their subject, et scqq. 

Mind, the parts or faculties thereof, 175 et seqq. 

Misfortunes distinguishc<l from errors and ciimes, 261 et seqq. 

Mixture, what, according to l,eucippu\aiui Demonitus, 89. Accord¬ 
ing to Atistotic, rV'. 

Moderatus. 129 

bloney, its natute auvl use. 256 

Moral piiHcis, analysi-, ihrieof, iqCet uqq. hlrtiion objects about 
which it is conversant, 202 «/ ^eqq. Faculty, analysis thereof, 204 
Motion, defined, 93 
Motions ditferent ftom actions, 103 


N. 

Names, rules by which they ought to be assigned, 55 

Natur.al bi.sfor)-, Aristotle’s philosophy thereof, 99. Itsmeiits, loo 

Natuie, her works, 87 

Neanthes of Cjvicum, 122 , 

Neleus carried Aristotle's writings to Scepsi'-, 38. Ilis heir-* bury 
them underground, 38 

Nicanor, gratefully tre.ucd Ij) Aristotle, 19. Jiedications ofi'cied A/r 
his safety, 37 

Nichomachu.s, Aristotle’s father, 18 
Kichomachus the Pythagorean, 127 
Nominalists. 141 

Number, notion of, how obtained, 54 


O. 

Olympias, her respect for Aristotle, 26 
Operation distinguished from production, 160 
Opposition of propositions, rules thereof, 62 
Organum, its proper subject, 49 
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• P. 

IMntrs 123 

PlatonidaBS, 137, 140, 141 
I’erfuclihility, 137 
I’cripaton, 32 

Persia, the hcreilitary c/Ti minacy of its kings, 298 
Phenomena, natural, their causes, 84 
riiestis, Aristotle's mother, iS 

i’hilip «tf Mamlon, his let lei to Aristotle, 25. Honours bestowed by 
him on Aristotle, 25 

J’hilosophers, ancient, ths<lainc»l operose ami painful experiments, and 
why, 107 • 

Philosophy of Aristotle, 42. Its ilivision, 48. The first, why so 
ealled, 77. Its nature and dignity, 79. Its history, 80. Natural, 
Aiistolle’s account thereof, 82. Its corruptions, 120 
Pittacus re-igiied the archoiiship, 336 
PUin dealing, and its contiaiies, 23S 

Plato, his oliseivaiions cunceining Aristotle, 19. His irlcas, 81. 

Ki.r of his death, 21. Is succeeded by Speusippus, if*. 

3 ‘leasiiro, tlie lest trf virtue, 183. The love of it not to be too severely 
ccnsined, 3^8 et I)itTeK*nt opinions concerning it, 349 

ff u/. Its ambiguous natuie, 2S0. What it is not, 351, et seq. 
Wh.il it is, 354. Inseparably connected with energy, yet dilTerenl 
from it, 355 et tc//. 

Plotinus, 133 

Plutarch, 127 

Policy, general and pai-llculai, 277 

Politics, science thereol', its object, 161. Proper method of treating 
it, 

Porphyry, 135 

Powers, lational, irrational, and moral, 176. et seq. 

Piinciples, getieial, how* formed, 50, Dchnition thereof, 70 
Privation, what, 88 
Pioclus, 137 
Property, what, 54 

Propositions, their nature, 53. Their conversion and opjxrsition, 60 

t't Sf'^)q. 

Piotnguias, his liberal bargain with his ui^^ipleSy 328 
Proxcmis, Aristotle's early protector, iS 
Prudence, its nature and object, 274 
Pj ftr.igoras, his numbers, 81 

* P) thias, Aristotle's first wife, 24. Her death and last request, U. 
Her affectionate request gratified, 37 
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QuaJity, the characterizing, 93 
Qxuntity, what, 52 


R. 


Realist*;, 142 

Reminiscence, its nature explained, 46 ft seq. 
Retaliation does not apply to justice, 255 


S. 


Sceptics refuted, 75 ct 
Srhoolintn, 119 

Science, treatise thcieoii, 72 </ \,q;. Its nature and object, 272 
Self command, an<l Us contiaiifs, 287 <■/ 

Sclf-l(>\<f dilltrent from scllishncss, et cry. 

Senses, tluu ii.ituic and objects, 42. Tlicir cxcrci:>e ultiinattly agicc- 
able, 77 

Sentiment, justness of, 2Scs 
.shamt, natuic tliereof, 243 
Sight, sense of, 44 et ej 
Simonides, his pi over Inal a\ance, 224 

Smith, Ur. Adam, his mistaken account of anticnl physics, 84. lit 
expanded rolybie«.’s moral reflections into a thcor), 2C’4 ct u(jj. 
Solon, his sa>ing conce rning the dead examined, 174. Jlis opinion (A 
happiness, 366 

Soul, doctrine concerning it, 101 

Space, what, 93 • 

Species, what, 53 

Spcusippus, 21. Ills character, 21. Commended, 166 
Stagira, its history, 1 7* 18 

S}Ua seizes Apelhcons library, 39. Tiansports Aristotle's writings to 
Rome, ii. 

Syll<Hgism, its nature and use, 58. All syllogisms reduced to those of 
the first figure, 60. Rule by which the justness of all syllcjgi'>ni. 
may be tried, t/i. 

Syrianus, the Egyptian, 137 
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T. 

Tacitus, 121 
Taste, sense of, 43 
Taylor, Mr., Ill 

Tempcrancr, its definition and nature, 214 et eqq. Distinguished 
from continence, 301 tt v*///. 

*lferms, general, how f<»rnied, 50 

vThales niaintained water to l»e the tirNl principle, 80. Grounds of 
his opinion, tb, 

Theodectes, his tragedy of I'liiloctctes, 299 
Theology, what, 77 

Theophrastus, 33. Bequeathed Aiisfntle\ wiitings to Neleus, 38 

Theurgy, 138 

Thrasyllusof Rhodes, 125 

Tiniicus, 122 

Time, what, 03 

'I’opics, <lcs>ign tlicieof, 63 

Toueli, sense of, 43. (Qualities discovered thereby, ib. 

Triad, definition thcieof, 54 

Truth, <leinonstrative, (>6, Wherein it ermsists, 67. Universal and 
jurtitular, tK Its existence and natuie, 74 ct fc//. 

Tyrannion procures a copy of Aiistotie’s writings, 39 


U. 

Tbrity, not number, 55 

Understanding, powers thereof, differ as widely as those of sensation, 
2f)0 ct seqq. 


V. 

Vice, its wretchedness, 334 

Vices mistaken for virtues, 191. Why, £ 6 . 

\'irtue consists in medioenty, 188. Proved by induction, ib^ et seq. 
Mistaken for vices, why, 101 et seq. Practical rules for its attain¬ 
ment, 102 et seq. Intellectual viitues, 270. Their utility in 
piactict, 282. Happiness attending virtue, 334 
Virtues, inoial, not implanted by nature, 180. Acquired by action 
and custom, ib. Rules for attaining them, iSi- Wherein they 
consist, 1S2. The surcs-t test of virtue, 183. Four requisites to 
form A virtuous character, 184. That the virtues are not capaci* 
ties npr jiassions, but habits, 185. The nature and essence of 
virtue, iSb et seqq. 
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Volilion distinguished from election, 204 

Volupftioasness compared with irascibility, 295. The former more 
odious than the latter, and why^ U. 


W. 

Warburton refuted, 48 

Water, analysis thereof, 83 

Will, all-will, frec«wiU, 194 

Wiindoni, Us nature and object, 275 et seqq* 


X. 

Xenocrates, 32 


V. 

Youth, all depends on its management, iSi 


Z. 

Zoology, Aristotle’s, 97 et seqj. 
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